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A  radio  talk  "by  Frank  Stiles,  4-H  club  memter,  Pnf>irvi-TT5-.--lyr^7l^T3r7- 
de live red  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  program  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  January  2,  1937,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  58  associate  NBC 
radio • stations . 
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We  have  been  called  a  4-H  club  family.    There  are  twelve  of  us 
children,   six  rirls  and  six  boys.    Everyone  is,  or  has  been,  a  4-H  club 
member  or  leader.    We  live  on  a  dairy  farm  a  few  miles  from  Washington,  D.C 

About  twelve  years  ago  my  older  brothers  bought  some  purebred  cattle 
and  helped  start  the  Montgomery  County  Jersey  Cattle  Club.    When  I  was  old 
enough  I  also  bought  a  Jersey  calf  with  money  I  had  saved,  and  Joined  the 
club.    It  seems  to  me  about  all  my  interests  have  been  connected  in  some 
way  with  4-H  club  work  ever  since. 

When  I  started  in  club  work  my  calf  was  the  finest  animal  in  the 
world  to  me.     I  probably  gave  her  more  attention  than  I  should  for  v/e  have 
about  75  head  of  cattle  on  the  place  all  the  time  and  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  each  of  us. 

But  m.y  father  and  brothers  let  me  go.     They  even  helped  me.  The 
corunty  agents  and  specialists  from  the  University  also  helped  m.e,  as  they 
did  dad  and  the  other  boys.     I  had  a  very  good  calf  and  with  the  care  I 
gave  her  she  improved  right  along.     With  my  brothers  and  other  club  members 
I  showed  her  at  many  fairs  and  she  won  and  won  until  she  became  a  champion 
even  in  open  classes  where  some  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  East  were  show- 
ing.    I  have  been  offered  $1,0C0  for  that  cow.     I  am  now  a  partner  in  the 
N.  C  Stiles  Co. 


Our  club  was,  and  still  is,  interested  in  many  things  besides  cattle. 
We  raise  money  by  showing  cattle  at  fairs.     Of  course  this  also  shows  us  how 
well  we  are  keeping  up  our  breed  standards,  feeding,  and  management.  This 
past  year  I  had  ten  head  of  Jerseys  and  I  shovred  some  of  them  at  fairs  in 
Southern  Pennsylvania  and  in  Maryland. 

My  father  and  brothers  have  had  much  experience  and  help  and  of 
course  I  learned  much  about  cattle  year  after  year  right  on  the  farm.  I 
have  learned  a  lot  by  showing  cattle  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  going  out  for  the  dairy  cattle  judging 
team  and  the  instruction  given  us  by  county  agents  and  specialists  seemed 
to  fit  right  into  what  I  had  been  learning  all  along.     That  is  why  I  made 
the  State  Judging  Team  in  1935  and  had  that  wonderful  trip  to  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

We  saw  the  finest  cattle  in  the  country,  met  so  m.any  fine  4-H  club 
folks  and  we  traveled  through  several  States.    One  of  the  best  things  about 
that  trip  was  traveling  with  such  a  companion  as  our  coach.    He  really  likes 
boys  and  he  was  a  regular  pal  to  us. 


(over) 
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I  think  the  "best  thing  I  got  out  of  cluh  v/ork  in  1936  was  the  friend- 
ships I  made  with  4-H  cluh  leaders  and  cluh  members.    Perhaps  if  I  told  you 
some  of  the  contacts  I  had  in  1936  you  can  see  v;hy  about  all  my  interests 
center  about  4-H  club  work.     I'll  just  have  to  name  them  as  they  came  along  - 
and  not  everything  either  -  because  of  the  time. 

In  January  I  was  selected  as  one  of  three  ushers  at  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  meetings  in  Baltimore.     That  month  I  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
County  4-H  Club  Council. 

I  was  president  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  have  held  every  office 
in  the  club. 

Last  June  I  visited  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  one  day  and  several 
evenings  with  my  brother  and  his  \-'ife,  both  of  whom  have  been  delegates  to 
that  camp. 

As  a  member  of  the  All  Stars,  our  State  4-H  honorary  society,  I 
attended  the  spring  meeting  and  the  State  Club  Week  at  College  park  in 
August . 

I  have  attended  older  youth  meetings  and  4-H  club  meetings  of  many 
kinds  in  nearly  half  the  counties  of  Maryland. 

We  organized  a  grange  near  home,  made  up  mostly  of  older  4-H  folks 
in  our  neighborhood  and  I  meet  club  folks  and  other  helpful  people  at 
grange  affairs. 

I  have  met  so  many  club  folks  and  they  have  all  been  so  friendly 
that  I  count  1936  as  a  very  wonderful  year  along  so  many  Happy  New  Roads. 

I  am  sure  my  Maryland  club  friends  would  like  me  to  wish  the  club 
folks  of  all  the  States  365  Happy  New  4-H  Club  days  in  1937. 


,'/  //  //  //  //■ 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  1936  club  year  I  wondered  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  new  year  to  hold  as  much  for  me  as  did  1935.    Now, I  look 
back  upon  busy  months  filled  with  opportunities  beyond  my  dreams. 

I  entered  my  fifth  Dress  Revue  with  a  black  and  white  outfit  in  the 
best  dress  class  for  v/hich  I  received  county  championship.     This  gave  me  my 
first  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  State  Revue  where  I  was  one  of  the  blue 
ribbon  winners.    When  I  joined  the  club  five  years  ago,  I  did  not  know  how 
to  run  a  sewing  machine,  although  I  had  sewed  by  hand,  because  I  used  to  be 
dressmaker  for  our  dolls  when  I  wos  younger.     I  enjoy  sewing  much  more  now 
than  v/hen  I  first  started,  not  only  because  I  feel  that  I  do  a  better  job 
on  my  ovm.  sewing  but  because  I  am  leading  for  the  second  year  a  club  of 
yo^'onger  girls. 

I  worked  in  Springfield  for  seven  weeks  early  this  summer  but  was 
back  home  in  time  to  help  the  girls  finish  their  dresses  and  other  articles 
for  the  fairs.     I  was  proud    of  my  girls  vfhen  they  exhibited  at  the  Four  Town 
Fair  and  came  home  v/ith  three  first  prizes,  two  seconds,  and  one  third.  And 
I  was  prouder  still  v^hen  they  brought  home  eight  firsts  and  some  seconds, 
thirds,  and  fourths  from  County  Exhibit.    Besides  sev;ing  and  exhibiting  their 
work,  my  girls  had  a  food  sale,  Valentine  and  Hallowe'en  parties,  a  picnic, 
marciied  in  the  Memoricl  Day  Parade  and  in  the  Four  Town  Fair  Parade.  They 
earned  money  during  the  club  year  and  gave  the  three  best  club  members  four 
dollars  each  toward  a  trip  to  Short  Course  and  Conference  at  the  State  College. 

This  is  the  second  year  I  have  carried  a  food  project.    Before  I 
started  on  it  a  year  ago  everything  I  made  came  out  very  different  from  what 
it  should  have.     I  owe  the  success  I  now  have  with  food  to  the  4-H  command- 
ments of  cookery,  accurate  measuring,  careful  follov.lng  of  the  recipe  and  to 
the  score  cards  in  the  4-H  recipe  books. 

The  most  recent  project  I  started  this  summ.er  is  canning.  Ever  since 
I  can  remember  I've  teased  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  can,  but  Mom  said  I'd 
spoil  the  produce  and  did  the  canning  herself.  This  year.  Mom  worked  nearly 
every  day  and  when  I  was  not  working  she  asked  me  to  try  canning.  This  I 
did  and  kept  a  4-H  record  of  the  work.  It  took  me  a  long  time  at  first,  but 
I  know  my  cans  have  not  spoiled  yet.  That  is  because  every  term  used  in  the 
4-H  canning  directions  is  thoroughly  explained  so  that  one  unfamiliar  with 
canning  can  understand  the  process. 


MY  YEAR  IN  4-H  CLUB  WORK 
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A  radio  talk  by  Steffie  Misheikis,  4-H  club  membe 
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Although  I  had  "been  chairman  of  several  of  our  clut  activities  during 
the  past  years,  I  never  had  had  the  opportunity  to  take  full  charge  of  an 
entire  public  program.    My  first  attempt  was  our  Achievement  Night  in  1935 
given  by  the  two  clubs  in  our  section  of  the  town,  my  clothing  club  and  a 
health  club  led  by  Leone  Patenaude  who  was  a  delegate  to  National  Club  Con- 
gress in  1935  and  who  has  been  my  inspiration  in  club  work  from  the  begin- 
ning.   After  practicing  together  several  weeks,  we  put  on  a  program  which  the 
people  seemed  to  like  very  vvell.     However,  as  I  look  back  on  that  program, 
there  were  m.any  shortcomings  that  I  shall  try  to  correct  when  we  have  our 
Achievement  Program  this  year. 

1936  brought  to  me  the  biggest  thrill  of  my  life  when  I  learned  that 
I  had  been  selected  as  the  outstanding  homemaking  club  member  in  Connecticut 
and  v/ould  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  National  Club  Congress  at  Chicago. 
The  trip  certainly  was  a  wonderful  experience,  most  of  all  making  so  many 
new  friends  and  learning  about  club  v/ork  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  travel  with  and  get  acquainted  with  the  New  Ham,pshire 
club  which  won  National  award  for  Social  Progress  this  year. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  sticking  to  club  work  a  good  many  years 
to  earn  a  trip  as  wonderful  as  that  to  Club  Congress. 

Other  4-H  experiences  I  shall  never  forget  are  those  shared  by  other 
club  members,  not  by  myself  alone  -  County  Club  Round-Up,  Connecticut  4-H 
Tvrentieth  Anniversary,   Senior  Conference,  The  County  and  State  Fairs  and 
Camp  Vai  1 . 

Since  I  have  joined  the  4-H  I  have  found  that  there  are  many  places 
to  go  that  are  not  on  the  map  and  many  good  times  to  be  had  that  are  net 
written  in  books. 

I  never  have  been  so  happy  as  when  I  was  with  the  club  in  ray  high 
school  days.    No  matter  what  work  I  find  to  do,  I  know  that  if  I  have  time 
I  shall  always  be  a  4-H'er  until  I  am  of  age  not  to  belong  anymore,  but 
then,  no  matter  v/hat  I  am  doing  or  where  I  am  I  can  lead  a  4-H  club. 
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JOOD  OF  THE  MONTH:  JAITUAHY 

A  radio  interview  between  Mi's.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of 
Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,^ 
broadcast  on  Tuesda;J^  January  5,  1937,  at  4:45  P.M.,  over  the  Red  Network 
and  supplementary  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 ooOoo  

ANNOUNCER: 

Consumers,  this  is  your  time.  The  Tiiesday  afternoon  consumer  quarter- 
hour  is  on  the  air...  Today  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  is  due  to 
check  up  on  the  foods  that  come  to  market  in  their  highest  supply  of  the  year 
in  the  month  of  January.  Morse  Salisbury,  is  prepared  to  supply  the  cons-umer 
information  from  specialists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where  he  is 
Chief  of  Radio  Service. 

After  the  big  build-up  Mr.  Montgomery  gave  citrus  fruit  last  week,  I 
suppose  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  on  the  January  menu. 

m.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  it's  true,  all  right,  that  we're  expecting  ,^ome  record-breaking 
supplies  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  on  the  market  this  month.    January  is  al- 
ways at  the  very  height  of  the  citrus  season.    And  this  year  January  may  turn 
out  to  bring  us  top  supplies  of  one  of  these  fruits.    But  in  the  average  year 
it  happens  that  the  very   .ighest  point  usually  comes  in  some  other  month. 
Look  at  this  chart  of  the  year's  fruit  supplies  that  I  clipped  out  of  the 
CONSUivIERS'  GUIDE. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Oh  yes,  I  remember  that.    But  it's  hard  to  see  which  month  is  highest 
in  grapefruit  and  oranges.    All  the  winter  months  run  along  just  about  equally 
high. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

That's  the  picture,  all  right.    But  according  to  the  figures  behind 
these  charts  for  average  years,  the  very  highest  point  for  grapefruit  supplies 
usually  comes  in  March,  and  the  highest  for  orange  supplies  later  on,  about 
April  or  May. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

But  there  is  a  definite  peal-c  for  tangerine  supplies. 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  the  season  for  tangerines  is  shorter.  December  is  usually  the 
tap  month  for  them  but  January  is  almost  as  good  and  may  be  better  in  some 
years.    From  then  on  they're  on  the  down  grade. 

But  as  Mr.  Montgomery  said  last  week,  this  is  going  to  be  an  abnormal- 
ly big  month  for  all  citrus  supplies,  so  as  far  as  charts  go,  all  bets  may  be 
off. 


(over) 
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MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That's  an  item  for  the  consumer  notebook  this  year.  This  is  the  win- 
ter to  take  advantage  of  citrus  fruit  when  there  vfill  'be  plenty  and  pro"bably 
at  low  prices. 

What  other  fruits  and  -vegetaTDles  are  in  their  best  months,  Mr. 
SalisDury? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

No  other  firuit.    Apples  are  still  on  the  market  from  their  fall  high 
point  and  cranberries  are  usually  still  on  the  market  and  bananas,  of  course, 
send  some  of  their  year-round  supplies  to  market  in  January.  Strawberries 
and  pineapple  and  rhubarb  will  be  starting  to  come,  not  yet  in  enough  quan- 
tity to  bring  the  price  dom  off  the  luxury  level. 

MRS.  DOGGSTT: 

And  how  about  vegetables?    Seems  to  m.e  I  remember  cabbage  was  one  of 
the  few  fresh  vegetables  that  hit  their  high  spots  in  midwinter. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes.     Cabbage  is  January's  one  claim  to  vegetable  glory.     Of  course 
we  have  plenty  of  carrots  and  turnips  and  spinach  and  kale  and  onions  and 
string  beans,  but  January  isn't  their  biggest  month.     Cabbage  has  its  winter 
peak  now  because  it's  an  overlapping  month  when  the  fall  storage  cabbage  is 
still  coming  to  market  fr'om  the  Northern  States,  and  the  early  green  cabbage 
is  coming  in  volume  from  the  South.     The  cabbage  we  get  this  month  comes 
partly  from  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin,  and  partly  from  Texas  and  Florida. 

MiRS.  DOGGETT: 

How  are  cabbage  supplies  this  year?     I  remember  last  winter  we  had  a 
bumper  crop  of  early  cabbage  and  it  was  very  cheap. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  last  winter  the  crop  was  too  bumper  to  suit  the  growers.  Lo'.Tn 
in  Texas  I  remember  it  got  as  low  as  $5  a  ton. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Of  course  I'm  not  accustomed  to  buying  my  cabbage  by  the  ton,  bat 
that  doesn't  sound  as  though  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  harvest  his  cabbage 
at  that  price. 

m.  SALISBURY: 

I  don't  think  it  did.     Of  course  the  average  price  for  the  whole  sea- 
son last  year  was  not  quite  that  low.     And  this  year  it's  been, considerably 
better  for  the  grower.     Take  the  two  main  types  of  late  cabbage,  for  instance, 
Domestic  and  Danish.     Groovers  got  an  average  of  $24.95  a  ton  for  Domestic  , 
cabbage,  compared  with  an  average  of  $5.39  during  the  1935-36  season. 

imS.  DOGGETT: 

Domestic  cabbage  is  one  of  the  kinds  that  has  tightly  packed  leaves, 
isn't  it? 

IvIR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  but  not  quite  so  tight  as  the  Danish,  which  is  even  more  com- 
pact and  always  round,  vrhile  the  Domestic  can  be  round  or  flat. 
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Tor  the  Danish  type  cabbage  farmers  got  an  average  of  $19.05  a  ton 
this  year  as  against  an  average  of  $8.87  in  the  1935-35  season.    Of  course 
last  season's  averages  were  prices  unusually  low  Tmt  this  year's  price  at 
the  farm  was  at  least  twice  as  high  on  hoth  those  late  types  of  cabbage  than 
even  the  average  for  the  five  years,  1928-^32. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  had  noticed  that  cabbage  was  somewhat  higher  in  the  retail  market. 
Is  it  likely  to  get  higher  as  the  winter  goes  on? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

No,  on  the  contrary.     Our  market  forecasters  think  it's  likely  that 
the  high  point  in  cabbage  prices  was  passed  during  the  last  part  of  November 
and  early  December.     The  supply  situation  was  different  then,  because  the 
kind  of  cabbage  on  the  market  was  all  of  the  late  Domestic  and  Danish  types, 
and  the  crops  of  those  types  of  cabbage  were  very  much  shorter  than  last  year, 
and  even  shorter  than  the  average  of  the  five  years  through  1932. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

But  novj  that  the  new  early  cabbage  is  coming  in,  that  puts  a  new  face 
on  the  situation? 

MR.  SALISFJRY: 

Exactly.    According  to  the  forecasters,  it  looks  like  record  produc- 
tion do',7n  in  the  Southern  States  where  they  produce  the  early  cabbage.  So 
prices  won't  likely  be  S'-  high  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  because  cabbage  is  always  a  blessing  for  people 
who  need  to  get  a  large  amount  of  a  green  leafy  vegetable  for  a  small  amount 
of  money. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  cabbage  rates  high  with  our  nutrition  specialists  in  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics.  Cabbage  ranks  high  for  vitamins,  especially  the  greener 
kinds  of  cabbage. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Isn't  this  new  early  cabbage  you  say  may  be  so  plentiful  the  green 

kind? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  it's  partly  the  pointed  green  kind  with  the  loose  leaves,  almost 
cone-shaped  and  partly  the  flat  or  round  type,  —  the  latter  coming  largely 
from  Texas. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Then  the  wise  consumer  with  an  eye  to  vitamin  value,  if  given  a  choice 
of  cabbages,  selects  the  new  green  cabbage  instead  of  the  white  solid  kind 
that  has  been  in  storage. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 
Righto. 
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MRS.  DOGG-ETT: 

And  while  we  are  on  the  su"bject  6f  getting  the  utmost  in  vitamin 

value,  let's  not  forget  to  remind  consumers  atout  conserving  that  vitamin 

^hen  you  get  the  cathage  home . 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

You  mean  about  not  cooking  it  too  long,  and  not  using  soda.,  and  so 
on,  I  take  it. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Yes,  and  using  it  raw.     One  good  thing  ahout  cafoage  in  my  opinion 
is  that  you  can  save  the  vitamins  "by  making  use  of  it  in  cold  slaw  and 
salads. 

I\ffi.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  the  nutrition  folks  say  that  you  should  try  to  serve  some  fruit 
or  vegetable  raw  every  day.    But  if  you  do  cook  cabbage,  they  recomiriend 
short  ways  of  cooking  that  save  at  least  some  of  the  vitamins. 

MRS.  DOGGSTT: 

Wasn't  it  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom.ics  that  thv^y  did  that  experi- 
ment to  see  how  much  vitamin  value  was  lost  as  cooking  vime  went  up? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I'm  not  sure  it  wrxs  done  up  there,  but  they  have  the  records  of  an 
experiment  on  loss  of  Yi'*'amin  G,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of  the 
vitam.ins,  and  also  an  important  one,  which  must  be  provided  every  day  since 
it  can't  be  stored  up  from  one  day  to  another.     It  seems  the  first  few  min- 
utes there  was  very  little  loss  of  Vitamin  0-    But  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  the  Adtamin  potency  was  cut  dov/n  by  almost  half.     But  even  then,  it 
was  four  times  as  potent  as  it  was  v/hen  it  had  been  cooked  an  hour  and  a 
half.    And  at  the  end  of  two  hours  there  was  hardly  enough  Vitamin  G  left 
to  write  dom  in  a  notebook. 

MRS.  EOGGETT: 

Well,   saving  the  vitamin  values  is  not  the  only  advantage  to  short 
cooking  of  cabbage.    Think  of  the  saving  on  our  olfactory  nen'-es.  This 
business  of  being  aware  that  cabbage  is  in  the  house  ^.^ith  you  all  ds^r  before 
you  eat  it  is  enough  to  take  anyone's  appetite  away. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I'm  vdth  you  there. 

I  don't  know  whether  it's  that  factor,  or  just  because  the  cabbage 
actually  tastes  better,  that  makes  me  such  a  pushover  for  cabbage  cooked  ac- 
cording to  the  quick  methods  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  recommends.  Of 
course  I'm  making  no  pretensions  to  authority  in  the  culinary  arts,  but  as 
they  say,  I  do  know  what  I  like,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  taste  of  panned 
cabbage  from  my  o\m  personal  experience. 
MRS.  DOGGSTT: 

Well,  if  you  can  vouch  for  the  taste,   I  can  describe  their  method  for 
cooking  panned  cabbage.     You  just  shred  the  cabbage  and  cook  it  chiefly  in 
its  own  steam  in  a  shallow  pan  under  a  cover  without  adding  any  water.  First 
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with  some  "butter  or  fry  a  slice  ox  tvro  of  "bacon  and  use  the  fat  in  the  pan, 
as  I  said,  and  for  about  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  nov;  and  then  to  keep  it 
from  sticking  to  the  pan. 

MR.  SALISBUHY: 

That  sounds  simple  enough.     I  think  I  could  do  it  myself.  First, 
shred  the  cattage.     Then  put  some  fat  into  a  shallov;  pan,  add  the  cabbage 
with  no  water,  and  cover.     Cook  the  cabbage  in  its  ov/n  steam  until  it's 
wilted  and  softened  a  little.    Any  objection  to  breaking  that  bacon  into 
little  pieces  and  stirring  in  with  the  cabbage? 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Not  a  bit.    Fine  idea.    Or  you  could  use  salt  pork  in  the  same  way. 
Or  cream  is  good  added  at  the  last  if  you  use  butter  as  fat. 

And  five-minute  cabbage  is  another  quick,  easy,  and  non-odif erous 
way  to  fix  cabbage.     It's  merely  shredded  cabbage  cooked  for  about  five 
minutes  in  milk  and  served  with  all  the  juices.     So  you  don't  pour  all  your 
valuable  minerals  do\m  the  sink,  which  is  our  Great  American  Tendency.  And 
that  brings  us  roimd  to  the  point  of  how  to  buy  cabbage  on  the  market.  As 
I  remember  it,  there  are  different  rules  for  wise  selection  of  this  new 
green  cabbage  from  t'ne  winter  storage  type. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  when  you're  "buying  the  whiter,  solider  late  cabbage,  you  should 
look  for  the  heads  that  are  pretty  solid,  hard  and  firm  and  heavy,  or  at 
least  fairly  hea\^  for  their  size.     They  should  be  closely  trimmed  —  that 
is,  the  stems  should  be  cut  close  to  the  head  and  all  except  three  or  four 
of  the  outer  or  wrapper  leaves  should  have  been  removed. 

But  when  you're  buying  the  new  green  tjrpe,  you  can't  judge  by  solid- 
ity or  heaviness  in  proportion  to  its  size,  because  the  leaves  grow  more 
loosely  on  the  head. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Sometimes  I've  found  cabbage  that  looked  at  first  glance  to  be  solid 
but  when  I've  got  them  home  I've  found  that  some  of  the  outer  leaves  were 
really  detached  from  the  stalk,  and  v;ere  just  held  in  place  by  curling  and 
folding  of  the  head.    Was  it  my  imagination,  or  is  it  always  true,  that  the 
flavor  of  those  cabbages  is  not  so  good? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I  doubt  if  it  was  your  imagination,  Mrs,  Doggett.    The  experts  warn 
that  the  flavor  is  likely  to  be  off,  in  such  a  case,   and  that  the  texture 
may  be  coarse  too. 

Yellow  leaves  are  another  danger  sign.    Heads  of  cabbage  with  yellow 
leaves  or  other  di scolorations  on  the  leaves  are  likely  to  have  seen  better 
days.    You  may  have  to  cut  off  so  much  to  get  to  the  edible  part  that  you 
may  find  you  didn't  get  any  bargain.     Other  possibilities  for  waste  and 
decay  and  worm  injury.    And  you  know  the  kind  of  head  that  has  burst  open. 
There's  waste  there  too. 


■  MRS.  DOGOETT: 

Thank  you  for  those  tips,  Mr.  Salisloiry.     And  now  do  you  think  we 
could  say  goodbye  to  cabbage  in  time  to  let  me  read  a  letter  that  came  in 
response  to  our  talk  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  different  sizes  of  cans  in 
v;hich  fruit  and  vegetables  v/ere  packed? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I'm  willing  to  call  it  a  day  v/ith  cabbage,  Mrs.  Doggett.    Let's  have 
the  letter. 

MRS.  LOGG-ETT: 

It's  from  a  member  of  the  canning  trade,  and  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing because  it  shows  that  sometimes  at  least  part  of  industry  is  just  as 
eager  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  consumer  as  the  con- 
sumer herself  is. 

Here's  the  letter:  ,  .  . 

"You  may  be  interested,"  the  canner  writes,  "in' further  history  of 
the  undersized  No.  2  tins,  which  the  300' s,  the  303' s,  etc.,  actually  are. 
There  is  no  use  escaping  the  purpose  of  such  tins,"  he  continues,   "it  V7as 
to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  consumer  when  she  buys.     It  v'>  a  adopted  by  certain 
large  corporations  so  that  they  might  undersell  the  traae  in  other  parts  of 
the  countrj^.     In  recent  years  under  economic  pressure  it  was  adopted  by 
these  other  packers  as  a  wedge  for  underquoting  their  neighbors.    Firms  who 
wished  to  sell  items  at  ',  certain  price  also  used  them." 

I'm  still  quoting  our  c^enner  correspondent.    He  goes  on,  "Packers 
who  have  stuck  to  the  regular  dumber  2,  ITumber  2  l/2,  and  Number  10  tins 
during  this  time  suffered  immeasurable  injury  from  these  tactics,  compelled 
at  times  to  reduce  price  on  our  larger  tins  to  meet  prices  on  the  smialler." 

"It  is  commonly  known,"  he  continues,  "that  the  smaller  the  tin  the 
more  costly  the  food,  as  the  amount  of  tin  plate  increased  in  proportion. 
The  consumer  cannot  consume  the  tin  plate.  Undoubtedly  the  few  giant  can 
makers  who  lead  the  field  could,  if  they  wished,  set  definite  sizes  for  tins. 
They  acknowledge  the  eventual  price  on  tin  cans  v/ould  be  cheaper  thereby. 
But  to  date  they  still  say  that  they  will  furnish  any  size  tin  the  canner 
wants,  thus  encouraging  through  tolerance  the  chaos  b-esetting  the  consTimer." 

I'm  still  reading  the  letter  from  the  canner.     "Simplification  of 
sizes  on  tins,"  says  the  letter,   "would  be  welcomed  not  only  by  ourselves 
but  should  be  by  consumers.     As  quart  measures,  bushels  and  barrels  have 
become  standardized  (to  no  one's  injury),  so  there  is  a  strong  argument  for 
standardization  in  the  sizes  of  tin  cans." 

That's  the  end  of  the  letter. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

That's  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion,  Mrs.  Doggett. 
As  you  say,  it's  good  to  know  that  in  some  of  these  cons-umer  problems,  it's 
not  a  case  of  all  the  industry  ranged  on  one  side  with  consumers  on  the 
other. 


MRS.  DO&GETT: 

So  that  if  we  bring  these  questions  out  into  open  discussion  we  may 
find  that  the  next  logical  and  progressive  step  will  get  the  "backing  of 
many  different  interests.     I  have  some  more  letters  here,  hut  I  suppose 
they'd  better  go  over  to  next  time. 

AMOUITCER: 

I'm  afraid  so.    Thanks,  both  of  you,  Mrs.  Doggett  and  Mr.  Salisbury. 

Consumers,  you've  just  been  listening  to  another  of  the  Consumer 
Quarter-Hours  which  come  to  you  each  Tuesday  over  this  network  at  this  time, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Dogget,  Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the 
General  Federation  of  ITomen' s  Clubs,  has  been  talking  with  Morse  Salisbury, 
Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Their  subject 
today  has  been  primarily  cabbage,  which  comes  to  market  in  highest  supplies 
during  the  month  of  January. 

(Insert) 

Each  Tuesday  at  this  hour  you  can  hear  a  consumer  conversation  which 
goes  to  you  from  Washington  through  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  is  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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OUR  F.AJ.!ILY  TAKES  STOCK  AITD  lOOKS  AHEAD 


A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Cl?-ra  Farrovr,  Earn  TToman,  G-roton,  Vermont, 
delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  Jan\ia.ry  7,  1937,  and  broad- 
cast "by  a  netrrork  of  49  associate  l^BC  radj.o  stations. 

### 

Good  afternoon,  r  adi  0  friends'. 

Quite  often  in  the  past,  my  friends  and  relatives,   nho  do  not  live  on 
farms,  have  said,   "How  fortunate  you  are  -  your  food  costs  you  hardly  cJiything, 
"because  you  live  on  a  farm."    And  the  more  often  I  heard  it,  the  more  curious 
I  was  to  find  out  just  how  much  our  food  really  did  cost,  and  how  much  of  it 
jas,  or  could  be  produced  on  the  farm.  • 

Early  la.st  winter,  at  one  of  our  group  meetings,  our  Home  Demonstration 
Leader,  I.;rs.  TOrxite,  asked  if  any  of  our  members  would  be  interested  in  plan- 
ning our  food  suppljr  for  the  year  and  keeping  food-cost  records.    Here  was  just 
the  chance  I  had  been  waiting  for. 

Many  of  you  keep  a  cash  account  or  you  may  budget  the  money  used  for 
food,  but  vfherc  does  the  farm  come  in? 

Our  family  consists  of  five  adults  ajid  four  children,,  and  as  I  looked 
over  the  amount  of  food  suggested  for  a  family  of  this  size,  I  was  rather 
amazed  at  the  huge  amo"unt  that  we  should  cons-ome.      I  just  knew  we  wouldn't 
have  a  chance  to  eat  the  qijota.     At  the  same  time,  I  could  see  that  the  bal- 
anced meals  that  I  thought  I  was  serving  were  in  reality  preparing  more  of 
what  we  liked,  and  less  of  what  we  sh^mld  have. 

So  during  the  past  nine  months,  from  Marcli  to  December,   I  have  kept  a 
record  of  all  the  food  used  by  our  family.    This  record  shows  the  weight  in 
pounds,  the  cost  if  bought,  and  its  value  if  produced  on  the  farm.    May  I  add 
that  in  these  nine  months,  our  f.araily  of  nine  used  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  food  a  month  and  225  q-:iarts  of  milk  a  month.    Most  of  this  food 
was  produced  on  the  farm. 

Just  how  do  these  amounts  that  I  have  used  compare  with  those  that  have 
been  recommended  by  nutrition  authoriti'^s?    Uell,  I  find  that  the  amounts  of 
flour  and  cereals,  milk  or  its  equivalent,  fats,  fmits,  and  a  few  of  the  vege- 
tables are  of  the  same  proportions,  but  that  the  amount  of  potatoes  ajnd  meat 
^d  sugar  that  we  have  used  is  just  double  the  requirement.    How  can  these  be 
reduced?     This  is  a  real  problem,     YT.ien  your  family  has  had  potatoes  served 
three  times  daily  and  meat  twice  daily  during  cold  weather,  you  form  a  habit 
not  easily  broken.    My  amount  of  sugar  ut'.ed  is  too  large,  although  twanty-five 
percent  is  maple,  and  made  from  our  own  sugar  orchard.    You  r)robably  can  under- 
stand how  hard  it  is  to  resist  maple  sugar  when  it  lies  rn-thin  your  rca-ch.  But 
the  experience  of  this  year  has  shown  us  vterc  our  short  comings  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  in  si.ch  foods  as  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables including  tomatoes,  and  leafy  green  ones  such  as  lettuce,  spinach, 
cabbage,  and  many  others,  that  our  amo'onts  are  far  too  low.     ITow  this  particular 
class  of  vegetables  are  all  raised  in  our  quarter  of  an  acre  ga.rden,  but  due 
this  year  to  adverse  weather  conditions  our  supplies  are  shorter  than  usual. 

-  over  - 
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Including  left-overs  from  the  previous  year,  I  have  stored  for  vdnter 
60  "bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetahles,  450  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
also  40  quarts  of  meat.     This  last  amount  is  very  low  as  most  of  our  meat  can- 
ning is  done  during  Jan^oary  and  IF'e'bruary,  so  ne  have  a  large  numher  of  empty 
cans  at  this  time. 

Due  to  our  location  ^76  have  to  depend  on  our  own  meat  supply,  and  almost 
all  vre  use  is  raised  on  the  farm.    Although  ^Te  depend  on  the  dairy  for  our  main 
source  of  income,  vre  do,  ho^7everj  keep  a  small  flock  of  poultry,  so  ne  can  raise 
the  amount  of  chicken  and  eggs  ue  use  for  less  than  vre  can  buy  them.    Dijring  the 
past  nine  months,  vre  have  used  about  175  dozen  eggs,  although  the  amount  sug- 
gested for  our  family  nas  202  dozen. 

As  for  fruits,  the  budget  shovrs  a  lack  of  dried  fruits  and  citras  fruits, 
although  all  others  v^ere  close  to  the  desired  amount.    The ■  small  fruits,  such 
as  strarrborries ,  raspberries  and  blackberries  Yieve  supplied  mostly  from  rrild 
patches  scattered  about  the  farm,  and  the.  amounts  used  were  practically  the  same 
as  those  in  the  suggested  budget. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  food  that  cannot  be  p-orchased  on 
the  fa.rm  and  for  these  commodities  we  depend  largely  on  our  small  local  stores 
where  the  variety  is  often  somewhat  limited  and  we  are  apt  to  buy  what  they 
happen  to  have  in  stock,  rather  than  what  we  would  otherwise  choose. 

I  still  do  not  believe  that  it  costs  a  farmer  hardly  anything  to  live, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  making  the  best  of  the  opportunity  that  exists 
on  the  farm,   that  I  ajn  not  receiving  from  the  farm  as  much  as  it  can  give  toward 
our  food  needs.    From  ray  records  I  believe  this  to  be  about  two-thirds.     For  a 
large  part  of  this  I  must  look  to  my  garden  and  its  unlimited  possibilities,  for 
there  is  where  we  find  the  greatest  food  variety  and  receive  the  largest  return 
for  our  money  invested.  .  / 

3y  keeping  in  mind  what  I  have  learned  by  experience  I  hope,  in  addition, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  year  our  meals  vrill  be  better  balanced.     TThen  this  is 
accomplished  I  shall  feel  that  my  family  is  being  served  economically  to  their 
health  as  well  as  to  their  taste,  and  that  my  time  has  not  been  wasted.  My 
whole  family  has  gotten  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  even  pleasure  out  of 
this  planning  of  our  food  supply.     I  an  iiftre  that  you  also  would  find  it  fascinat 
ing  and  well  worth  while  to  plan  for  your  family's  food  needs  and  to  see  how 
much  you  can  produce  on  the  farm. 


V 


\    bpj^ss  tacks  on  daihy  breeding- 


A  radio  interviev  between  Gove  Hambidge,  genetics  editor,  1936 
Yearbook  of  A^];ri culture,  and  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information, 
broadc.-^.st  durir..;^-  the  De.jartmeat  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Howe  Hour  '"ednesday,  January'  1?,  1937,  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Compeaiy  and  a  network  of  associated  radio  stations. 
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For  so.ne  time  now,  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  has  featured  a  discussion 
about  once  a  week  on  the  subject  of  pl^nt  and  animal  breeding.     The  dis- 
cussions have  been  informal  talks  between  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  Department's 
Director  of  Infomation,  and  Gove  Hambidge,  the  editor  of  the  material  on 
genetics  and  breeding  in  the  1936  Yearbook.     Today  V.v .  Eisenhower  and  Mr. 
Hambidge  are  going  to  discuss  dairy  cattle —  and  incidentally,  today's 
program  will  just  about  wind  up  the  series.     I  believe  they  are  -ol^inning  to 
give  just  one  more  broadcast,  which  will  serve  to  s'cim.  up  the  main  -ooints  in 
all  of  the  talks.     I  sup-oose,  Milton,  that  you  won't  be  sorry  to  see  the  end 
of  what  has  been  a  rather  difficult  job, 

EISSIIH0":EH; 

Tell  —  yes  and  no,  Morse.    An  old  hand  at  the  radio  like  you  knows 
thnt  it  isn't  easy  to  explain  technical  scientific  subjects  in  brief  periods 
on  the  air.    T7ith  the  printed  pngo,  the  reader  can  go  over  n  point  he  may  not 
understand  several  times.     In  ;■■  lecture,  he  can  r'sk  questions.    With  a  radio 
broadcast,  he  can't  do  either.     But  every  method  of  loresentation  has  its  dif- 
ficulties —  pnd  I  must  say  that  for  me  at  least,  broadcasting  is  the  most 
enjoyable.    And  —  I've  learned  a  lot  myself  in  these  talks  on  genetics  and 
breeding.     C-ove  Hrimbidge  here  has  opened  my  eyes  to  a  nui'nber  of  things  I  didn't 
know  before. 

HAIOIDGE: 

Thanks,  Milton,  Let's  horie  v/e've  managed  to  give  the  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  folks  something  to  think  about  too.    And  now  it's  time  we  -nlunged  into 
this  subject  of  dairy  cattle  breeding.     First,  the  question  is  whether  there's 
a  need  for  improvement  in  dairy  cattle  that  might  be  brought  about  by  breeding 
methods. 

EI5EIIH0".'ER: 

That  question  is  easy  to  answer.     R.  R.  Graves  and  M.  H.  Fohrman  point 
out  in  their  article  on  Su-)erior  Germ  Plasm  in  Dairy  cattle,  in  the  Yearbooic, 
that  only  about  one-third  of  all  the  cows  in  our  dair:/'  improvement  associa- 
tions produce  enough  milk  to  be  profitable  to  their  owners.     And  at  that, 
only  a  very  fevr  of  all  the  cows  in  the  co\intry  are  being  tested  through  either 
dairy  improvement  or  breed  associations  —  and  they're  probably  the  best 
animals,  on  the  whole.     That  looks  as  though  a  good  many  farmers  were  ruiining 
their  herds  at  a  loss  —  probably  in  many  cases  without  knowing  it.     Or  at  the 
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least,  a  very  large  number  don't  manage  to  do  any  more  than  break  even. 


'Yell,  Milton,   the  average  cov/  in  this  country  produces  165  oounds  of 
butterfat  a  year.    Among  the  better  herds  that  were  surveyed  for  the  Yearbook, 
however,  the  average  was  450  pounds  a  year  —  nearly  three  times  the  national 
average.     The  sire  whose  daughters  had  the  highest  a.verage  yield  in  the  sur- 
vey —  that  sire  had  daughters  vi-ith  an  average  production  of  917  po-'jnds  of 
butter  fat,  when  corrections  were  made  for  age.     This  means  that  these  par- 
ticular cows  produced  more  cream  than  the  average  cow  in  the  United  States 
produces  milk. 

1ao\\-  it  would  certainly  be  a  pipedream  to  expect  to  increase  the  milk 
pro-duction  of  the  average  cow  eight  or  nine  times  to  these  top  fig^ures.  But 
if  we  could  double  it,  or  even  produce  half  as  much  more,  say  —  well,  a  lot 
of  farmers  would  find  themselves  better  off.     Even  if  the  market  for  milk  did 
not  increase,  they  could  keep  fewer  cows  to  oroduce  just  as  much  milk  and 
perhaps  make  a  profit  where  they  now  have  a  loss. 

The  important  thing  is  not  raising  the  yield  of  a  few  cows  to  extremely 
high  levels,  but  rather  purifying  the  germ  plasm  in  dairy  herds  so  that  farmers 
as  a  whole  can,  wdth  certainty,  breed  cows  that  will  be  able  to  produce  550  to 
450  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  (under  good  herd  management,  of  course).  Then 
the  farmer  will  not  have  to  raise  three  cows  in  order  to  get  one  that  will 
return  a  profit. 

5IS5HK07BH: 

"ell,  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  question  about  the  soundness  of 
that.     The  question  is,  hov:  you  could  bring  about  such  an  improvement.  I 
suppose  the  answer  'vould  be  that  you  could  bring  it  about  by  better  breeding 
practices  —  plus  good  feeding  and  management,  naturally.     But  what  docs 
better  breeding  mean? 

HAI3IDG5; 

As  us\ial,  Milton,  I  see  you  like  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  7ell, 
we'll  try  to  work  out  the  gist  of  'brave's  article  in  the  Yearbook.  That 
article,  by  the  v/ay,  has  created  an  enormous  amount  of  interest  among  dadry 
cattle  men,  and  it  promises  to  have  a  considerable  effect.     It's  tne  first 
time  there  has  ever  been  a  revally  large-scale  c'lttempt  to  survey  the  better 
herds  of  the  country,   evalu^ate  their  breeding  practices,  and  rate  the  sires 
according  to  their  value  in  the  herd.     In  other  words,   it's  a  really  pioneering 
piece  of  work.    You  should  have  seen  Graves 's  office  while  the  survey  v;as 
going  on.    You  h.ad  to  crawl  around  among  great  stacks  of  papers  filled  with 
figures,  all  of  which  had  to  be  analyzed,  correlated,  tabulated,  digested.  It 
was  as  bad  a.s  counting  up  the  votes  in  r\  national  election  —  a  rogula.r 
mathematician's  dreiim.     I  was  afraid  they  wouldn't  get  done  till  somewhere 
around  1940. 
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EISETTHO":ZR: 

Yps  ,  I  reir.ember  you  were  on  -oins  and  needles  —  v;ith  a  Yearbook  to 
get  out  somev.-here  nerr  on  time.  However,  speaking  of  uins  and  needles  — 
how  about  those  brass  tacks  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago? 

HAKBIDGS: 

Right,  Hilton,    llov;  the  first  no  int.     What  is  a  cow  for? 
EISaniOUSR: 

To  produce  milk. 
HAi:3ISC-E: 

A  very  intelligent  answer.     And  the  value  of  the  milK  deoends  to  a 
large  extent  on  its  butterfat  content.     So  a  cow's  production  of  butterfat 
is  as  important  as    her  total  production  of  milk.     Now  her  production  of 
milk  and  butterfat  can  be  accurately  measured  by  a  combination  of  weighing 
the  milk,  plus  the  Babcock  test  to  i'igure  the  percentage  of  fat. 

EISE1IH0'"SR: 

Yes  —  but  with  the  vast  majority  of  cows,   it  isn't  measured.  The 
only  animals  that  get  accurate  tests,  practically  speaking,  are  those  regis- 
tered in  the  herd  improvement  and  breed  associations.     Of  course,  theoretically 
—  at  least,  this  is  the  way  I  understand  it,  Gove  —  if  we  once  established 
enough  pure-line  herds  for  levels  of  production  of  400  to  450  pounds  of  bp.tter- 
fat  under  farm  conditions,  the  young  bulls  from  these  herds  could  raise  the 
general  production  level  of  most  of  the  cow  population  in  the  countz-y  with- 
out any  records  being  kept.     But  right  now  we  need  more  testing  in  order  to 
determine  which  are  the  good  sires. 

HAM3Id:-E: 

Yus,  that's  right.    At  present  only  about  one  cow  out  of  every  50  is 
tested  in  a  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association.    And  I  think  Graves  would  say 
that  the  first  step  in  bringing  about  any  widespread  improvement  would  be  o. 
really  wide  extension  of  testing.     The  only  way  to  know  the  practical  value 
of  a  breeding  animal,  after  all,  is  to  know  its  production  record  and  the 
production  records  of  its  offspring,     v/ithout  that,  you  are  breeding  by 
sheer  guesswork. 

EI3E!IH0::EH: 

Yes,  but  in  the  case  of  da.iry  cattle,  you  can't  possibly  know  the 
production  record  of  the  sire  —  a  bull  doesn't  give  milk.     How  do  you  get 
any  accurate  measure  of  his  value? 


All  right,  Milton  —  that's  one  of  the  brass  tack  questions.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  dair^TTien  have  burned  a  lot  of  midnii^ht  oil  trying  to  ^ij^ui-e 
just  how  you  do  raea.sure  the  breeding  value  of  a  sire.     There  are  several 
kinds  of  "bull  indexes",  as  you  know,  and  some  of  them  are  pretty  complicated. 
Graves  uses  a  rather  direct  method-     He  measures  the  breeding  value  of  a 
sire  largely  by  determiniiig  whether  his  offspring  produce  more  than  their 
mothers  did.     In  other  words,  the  question  the  dairyman  has  to  ask  about  any 
given  bull  is  —  "Is  this  bull  capable  of  raisin.^  the  -production  in  my  herd, 
or  at  least  maintaining  it?     If  he  lowers  the  production  of  my  herd,  he  is 
of  no  value  to  me.     On  the  contrary  —  he  constantly  reduces  my  -orofits  as 
long  as  I  use  him." 

EISI^rmER: 

"ell,  Gove,  according  to  that,   the  value  of  a  bull  is  somewhat  relative. 
If  I  have  a  herd  that  averages  200  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  a  certain  bull 
raises  the  average  to  250  pounds  —  I  take  it  that's  a  good  bull  for  m.y  herd. 
But  on  another  herd  that  averaged  600  po\inds,  that  bull  m.ight  actually  pull 
the  production  level  average  down.     Is  that  right? 

HAMBIDG3: 

Yes,  that's  correct.     It's  true,  of  course,  that  environmental  condi- 
tions in  different  herds  have  a  large  effect  on  levels  of  loroduction.     If  the 
conditions  of  feed  and  management  are  poor  ,   for  exomple,  the  co\:  with  an 
inheritance  for  high  production  can  produce  only  a  small  percentage  of  her 
real  capacity.     That  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  bull  that 
makes  a  good  showing  by  improving  production  in  a  300  pound  herd  v;ould  be  an 
improvement  or  a  failure  in  a  600  pound  herd-     But  aside  from  that  point, 
which  is  a  difficult  one  —  if  a  bull  can  moterially  raise  the  avera^'e  produc- 
tion of  a  given  herd,   it's  a  good  bull  for  that  herd.     It  takes  a  bull  v.ith 
a  high  record,  however,   to  raise  the  production  of  a  herd  th-rt  already  has  a 
high  record.     Is  that  clear? 

EISMH07;ZIEl; 

Yes  —  though  it  sounds  a  little  like  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity. 
Now  —  how  do  you  judge  whether  a  bull  is  capable  of  raising  production  or  not? 

HAIvlBIDGE: 

'Tell,  Milton  —  there  you  run  up  against  a  question  we  have  often  dis- 
cussed in  these  talks.     The  only  way  to  make  a  s"'Jj:e  judgment  is  to  test  ALL 
the  bull's  progeny  and  average  the  good  vvdth  the  bad-    A  bull  m^y  have  a  few 
daughters  that  maJce  excellent  records,  but  a  great  many  more  that  produce 
less  than  their  dams.     He  is  not  a  good  sire  in  that  herd.    The  breeder  who 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  few  good  individuals  and  forgets  the  rest  is  simplj'' 
fooling  himself.     That's  one  thing  that's  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  cull  so  many  poor  cows  every  year  —  which  costs  money.    Many  breeders 
keep  bulls  that  are  not  capable  of  consistently  keeDing  up  the  production  of  the 
herd. 

(Continued  next  page) 
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7e  will  te  a"ble  to  f::;et  bulls  that  ;vill  sire  a  high  T)ercentage  of  •:ood 
>"ov.-s  only  v;hen  we  have  a  sufficient  nur^ber  of  breeders  v.ho  will  go  to  trie 
trouble  and  e^.pense  of  improving  tne  germ    lasm  of  their  herds  through  the 
continued  use  of  proved  sires  —  sires  whose  ability  to  transmit  inheritance 
for  high  levels  of  Toroduction  is  known.     It  is  from  these  herds  that  the  seed 
stock  will  have  to  come  for  the  imr^rovement  of  the  great  m.ass  of  cattle.  But 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  laiown  meri- 
torious siros  to  head  any  great  nunber  of  herds. 

■"ell,  now.  let's  see  —  I  think  we  havr  three  of  those-  bras^,  tacks. 
First  —  we  need  more  and  better  production  records.     Second  —  we  should  have 
records  of  ALL  the  daughters  of  a  sire  instead  of  only  the  good  ones.     Third  — 
the  breeder  should  use  proved  bulls  that  consistently  raise  the  production  of 
daughters  over  their  darns.     Any  i.iore  points,  (Jove? 

HAM3IDGS: 

Yes,  there's  one  more,  Milton.    Wh^n  you  find  a  good  sire,  as  judged 
by  those  tests  —  keep  on  using  him.     The  records  from  the  Yearbook  survey 
showed  again  ajid  again  the  bad  effects  of  a  hit-or-miss  shifting  of  sires.  A 
good  sire  will  be  used  in  a  herd  for  a  while  —  then  a  poor  sire  will  be  used 
on  his  daughters.     He  introduces  hereditary  factors  for  low  production  into  the 
herd  —  and  much  of  the  ground  previously  gained  may  be  lost  again.     Not  only 
that  —  it  takes  at  lea^t  a  whole  generation  —  a  cow  generation,  that  is  — 
to  catch  up  and  get  back  where  you  were  —  if  you  can  do  it  in  one  generation. 
So  there's  the  fourth  brass  tack.    Make  successive  crosses  of  sires  of  -oroved 
merit,  and  don't  interrupt  them  by  crossing  with  unproved  or  poor  sires. 
That's  what  counts  in  building  up  superior  inheritance  in  a  herd.  Aoparently 
a  good  many  breeders  don't  realize  it. 

5I3j:i'IH0"3H; 

T7ell,  I  think  they  would  if  they  read  the  discussion  of  dairy  cattle 
breeding  in  the  Yearbook.     It  certainly  has  an  impressive  array  of  figures  to 
back  up  its  points. 

HA!-:3ID'SS: 

Yes,  G-rr.ves  and  his  gang  of  enthusiasts  for  better  dairy  cattle  —  they 
did  a  rather  thorough  job.     They  analyzed  the  records  of  708  herds  in  40  States, 
including  4,300  sires  and  nearly  43,00  cows  of  7  breeds.     Out  of  these  they 
selected  157  herds  as  having  shown  progress  in  improving  producing  ability. 
Every  sire  in  those  herds  is  rated  in  the  Yearbook,  with  figures  showing  the 
how  and  why  of  the  rating. 

I'm  sorry  we  can't  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  detail  involved  —  or 
for  that  matter,  any  of  the  fine  points,  or  the  if's,  and's  and  but's.  For 
example,  the  sires  were  actually  rated  on  these  points  —  the  improvements  of 
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the  production  of  daughters  over  their  dams;  the  proportion  of  da,ughters 

better  than  their  daris;  and  the  relation  of  the  r^roduction  of  the  darns  to 

the  avern.ge  of  the  whole  herd.     But  that  gpts  too  complicated  to  discuss  here. 

EISEMOUE?.: 

Yes,  we'd  better  stick  to  our  four  brass  tacks,  Gove.     That's  enough 
for  to  da  J. 

SALISBURY: 

T?ell,    I  guess  anyone  who  will  namrr.er  hard  enough  on  those  four  brass 
tacks  to  nail  them  down  will  have  a  tjrett^y  good  start  on  improving  his  dairy 
herd.    Now  let  me  remind  you  once  more  that  this  program  is  based  on  the 
material  in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  which  is  devoted  to  plaj.it  and 
animal-  breeding  —  and  that  the  Yearbook  is  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D-  C. ,   for  $1.25. 


Wednesday,  January  20,  1937 
WATERSHEDS— WHAT  THEY  MEAN  TO  THE  WEST 


A  discussion  "by  C.  J.  Krae"bel,  California  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station,  and  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  broadcast  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  portion  of  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  over  KGO  and 
eleven  other  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company^s 
Pacific  Coast  Blue  Network. 

-  -oOOo  

KADDERLY: 

For  several  weeks  now  we  have  "been  bringing  you  reports  of  research 
work  being  done  by  the  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Another  such  report  is  due  today.     It  deals  with  watershed  manage- 
ment, and  it  will  be  made  by  a  man  who  has  a  wide  experience  in  our  western 
forostB  and  mountains  — ^  Mr.  C.  J.  Kraebel. 

Mr.  Kraebel  has  seen  service  in  the  woods  at  Mill  City,  Oregon   

on  the  North  Santiamj  later  he  did  research  work  at  the  Wind  River  experiment 
station  <>f  the  Fcrest  Service  near  Carson,  Washington.    Then  he  went  t» 
Hav/aii,  whure  he  wag  assistant  territorial  forester,  but  the  mainlrnd  was 
more  to  his  likingj  and  he  came  back  to  become  superintendent  of  Glacier 
National  Park.    The  Forest  Service  v/anted  his  services,  offered  him  an  im- 
portant research  position         and  here  he  is,  in  charge  of  Watershed  manage- 
ment studies  for  the  California  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 

And  .speaking  of  watersheds  

If  you  toDk  a  map  of  tho  western  United  States  and  painted  on  it 
in  green  all  the  national  forests,  Indian  reservations,  and  national  parks, 
you  would  have  an  almost  solid  green  band  dov,n  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Canada  to  Mexico.    A  still  larger  brxnd  spreads 
widely  down  the  length  of  the  Rockj'-  Mountains  from  Montana  and  Idaho  to 
Arizonp.  and  Nev7  Mexico.    Nearly  two  hundred  million  acres  ay©  included  in 
these  national  areas  and  they  cover  vital  hca.dwatcrs  of  all  tho  principal 
rivers  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  a  sweeping  picture  of  western  watersheds  on  a  large  scale  - 
watersheds  that  supply  the  vory  life  blood  of  our  civilization;  -jater  for 
domestic  use,  water  to  irrigate  millions,  of  fertile  acres-,  vrater  for  electric 
power. 

It  goes  without  s'lying  that  the  management  of  those  watersheds  is 
a  very  coroplicated  business.    That  is  not  an  overdra\7n  statement  is  it, 
Mr.  Kraebel? 

KRiEBBL; 

Indeed  it  is  not.    Take  the  ar  a  included  in  the  national  forests, 
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for  instance  -  and  incidentally,  they  occupy  the  larger  part  of  that  green 
band  you  pictured.    Well,   in  the  Acts  of  Congress  by  which  the  national 
forests  were  designated,  the  saf eguardin^^  of  water  supplies  and  perpetua- 
tion of  timber  supplies  were  given  almost  equal  VTeight  -  but  other  purposes 
are  bcconing  more  important  all  the  time. 

KADDERLY;  • 

You  mean  graziiig  of  domestic  livestock,  mining,  recreation  and 

so  on?  '        '  ■ 

KRAJ]BEL; 

That's  right      and  the  big"  job  of '  watershed  management  nowadays 
is  to  reconcile  these  ''multiple  uses"  of  the  mountain  areas    without  damag- 
ing the  protective  forest  cover. 

KADPaRLY; 

Would  you  say  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  forested  watersheds 
can  be  used  for  several  purposes  without  damage  or  danger  to  the  water 
supply?     I  ask  that  question,  because  \;atcr  supply  is  the  thing  we  are  em- 
phasizing today. 

EBABBSL;  ■  •  •       •  ■ 

I  Y/ould  say  "yes"  to  your  question  -  providing,  of  course,  that 
proper  management  is  followed.  ,  '  . 

KADDERIY:  -       .       .  '  ■  - 

Well  now,  that  term  "proper  management"  needs  some  elabora-tion. 
It  covers  a  multitude  of  possibilities  and  is  subject  to  r.aiiy  interpreta- 
tions.   What  do  you  h;-^ve  in  mind?  .    '  . 

KRAjS^HEL  i 

In  the  case  of  wa.tersheds  that  sur)ply  water  for  domestic  purposes 
the  prevention  of  pollution  is  the  first  consideration.     That  can  b"e 
accomplished  by  enforcing  strict  sanitary  rules.    Next  comes  the  prevention 
of  floods  and  erosion.    And  here  aroper  management  requires  methods  of 
luj^ibcring  and  of  grazing  that  -.vill  improve  ;7atcrshed  conditions  rather  than 
damage  them  by  continued  use, 

KADDERLY: 

How  you  have  opened  up  subjects  th^t  books  could  be  written  on  - 
but  let's  leave  them  with  that  simple  statement  of  main  objectives,  and 
let  me  ask  you  this  question:  '  What,   in  your  opinion,  constitutes  the 
greatest  danger  or  dajTiage  to  the  water  supply  from  any  given  area? 

KRiiEPEL; 

Without  hesitation,  I  should  say  silt  and  other  erosion  debris  are 
the  worst  offenders.     Bacterial  pollution  can  be  chemically  corrected  at 
relatively  little  cost,  but  muddy  water  is  useless  for  almost  all  purposes 
and  requires  expensive  settling  reservoirs  or  de-silting  basins  for  its 
clarification  before  it  can  be  used.     Eurthermore,-  silt  in  the  streams  is 
a  danger  signal  of  disturbance  in  the  watershed  and  indicr^tes  that  soil 
erosion  is  active.     It  is  important,  however,  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  runoff  from  any  area.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale  there  are  the  streams  coming  fron  well  forested 
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watersheds.     During  their  "high  -^ntor"  stages  these  streains  usually  cnrry  a 
slight  "bro'jn  color  leached  fron  decayed  vegetation,  and  a  very  snail  ai-.iount 
of  silt  fron  curved  hanlcs  or  old  sandhars.     Both  are  normal  and  quite 
harnless.  At  the  other  extreue  are  the  sv/ollen  torrents  v/hich  issue  fror.i 
watersheds  recently  denuded  of  their  cover  by  fire  or  other  causes.  Such 
flows  are  often  heavily  charged  with  nud  or  even  houlders  and  broken  trees, 
and  are  highly  destructive  in  charaocor.     Soncwhere  between  these  two 
extrenes  all  the  streajus  of  the  wosterri  states  night  be  catalogued  accord- 
ing to  the  clarity  of  their  water  and  condition  of  their  v/atcrsheds. 

The  bitter  experiences  -./ith  floods  in  nany  parts  of  the  west  have 
taught  us  the  protective  pov/er  of  forests  by  showing  v;hat  happens  in 
places  where  the  vegetation  has  been  destroyed.     Let  ne  cite  just  one 
exanple.    This  was  the  tragic  New  Years  Eve  flood  of  1934  near  Los  Angeles 
which  resulted  fron  a  12-inch  rainfall  over  a  burned  area  less  than  5,000 
acres  in  extent  in  the  Verdugo  Wcatershed.    Adjacent  unburned  watersheds, 
well  protected  by  their  chaparral  forest  cover,  yielded  no  dar.iaging  floods. 
But  the  snail  fire-denuded  area  produced  a  scries  of  nud-and-boulder  flows 
which  took  34  lives  and  caused  property  danago  to  the  extent  of  five 
nillion  dollars. 

KADDERLYl  ■  • 

Right  herei  *   ♦  if  you  will  pardon  the  digression.   .  .  .T7hile  we 
axe  getting  alnost  hourly  r'eports  on  the  rising  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
it  nsy  be  v/orth  while  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  our  western 
torrent-floods  and  these  big  river-floods ^  such  as  the  East'  is  now  experienc- 
ing and  that  periodically  cone  to-  the  Colunbia.TJlllanettc,  Sacrr.nonto  and  other 
large  rivers  in  the  7est.  ■  ■ 

KHAEHEL;  _^  >---'- 

That's  very  timely ■'    ^hose  eastern  floods  are  real  inundations 
fron  the  rising  of  large  rivers  as  a  result  of  heavy,  rains,  combined  vfith 
rapid  melting  of  snow  in  the  v.'ater sheds.    Most  of  the  western  so-called 
"torrent  floods"  are  short  violent  outbursts  from  mountain  canyons  onto  foot- 
hill and  valley  lands.    Their  destructiveness  is  due  not  so  much  to  water  as  to 
the  battering-ran  effect  of  the  boulders  they  carry  and  the  large  volumes 
of  debris  which  they  deiDOsit  in  fields  and  city  streets.     Sinilar  torrential 
floods  are  characteristic  of  the  entirsj  sei;ii--arid  Southwest  but  they  are  par- 
ticularly destructive  in  southern  California  and  in  Utah.     In  Davis  County, 
Utah,  during  the  past  40  years,  floods  of  this  type  have  boon  depositing"  nud 
and  boulder  flows  over  fields  and  valleys  with  steadily  increasin^;^  severity. 
Nearly  p.ll  of  these  have  originated  fron  overgrazed  privately  owned  range  land 
in  snail  watersheds  of  the  TJasatch  I.iountain  front. 

In  the  Boise  River  watershed  of  central  Idaho  accelerated  erosion 
resulting  fron  overgrazing  has  caused  rapid  deposition  of  silt  in  the 
ArroT/rock  reservoir.     In  12  years,  storage  space  to  the  value  of  -:orc 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  lost  in  that  reservoir  through 
these  deposits.    Sinilar  cases  could  be  cited  all  the  way  to  Texas. 

KADDERLY; 

Those  are  disturbing  statements,  i-ir.  Kracbcl.     Is  there  not  some 
hope  of  slowing  down  these  destructive'  erosion  rates? 
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Yes,  the  •'e  is,  "but  the  repair  joh  v/ill  take  a  long  tine,  a,nd  v/hcre 
conditions  are  \7orst  it  \7ill  he  very  expensive.     In  nost  of  the  dry'-land 
grazing  country  the  prjcess  is  sinply  to  regulate  the  grazing  hy  adjusting 
the  nuialDer  of  stock  and  the  tine  of  grazing  each  year  to  the  proper  condi- 
tion of  the  foragoc    Methods  of  doing  this  have  "been  worked  out  hy  forest  and 
range  experinont  stations  and  the  prohlen  now  is  largely  one  of  econonics 
because  the  greater  jjart  of  the  ahused  range  lands  are  in  private  o\7norship 
over  which  the  Governnent  has  little  or  no  control. 

In  the  more  hurnid  watersheds  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  prohle;.!  is  to  prevent  forest  fires  and  get  quick  action 
on  the  fires  which  do  start  in  spite  of  increased  vigilance. 

In  hadly  hurned  watersheds  the  prohlen  is  one  of  restoring  the 
forest     cover  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  planting  or  sowing  seed.     In  the 
chaparral  sections  of  Ca.lifornia  the  sowing  of  a  quick-growing  cover-crop 
of  ijastard  has  been  successfully  practiced  in  recent  years.    The  nustard 
gives  tenporary  protection  and  is  ultimately  crowded  out  by  regrowth  of  the 
chaparral. 

KADDERLY;  : 

,  it.seens  a  far.  cry  fron  forest  trees  to  .nustard. .. .but  if  nustard 
stops  or  checks  erosion  I  guess  it's  all  right. 

Well,  fron  all  this  there  seens  to  be  anple  evidence  that  vegeta- 
tive cover  is  necessary . if  we. are _going  to  keep  the  silt  out  of  our 
streans  and  reservoirs.  •  ' 

KRAEEBL:  ■  . 

There  is  indeed. ...  but  the  Porest  Service  which  is  so  intimately 

concerned  v/ith  the  water  problen  has  not  been  satisfied  by  merely  observing 
these  uncontrolled  natural  conditio.ns. 

KADDSRLY;  . 

You  nean  that  you  have  been  doing  sone  experinental  work  to  neasure 
the  influences  of  vegetation  on  runoff  and  erosion? 

.KRTiEBEL: 

That's  Just  what  I  nean  because  nanagenent  pl-ms  nust  bo  based  on 
accurate  infornation. 

eadderly; 

Tell  us  about  it. 

KEiiEBSL; 

We  can't  go  into  all  of  the  research  work,  but  I  can  mention  o\ir 
experiments  that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  v.atter.     In  one  experiment,  by 
the  use  of  burned  and  unburned  plots  in  natural    vegetation  -on  a  hillside, 
we  found  that  runoff  fron  bare  ground  was  5  to  30  times  as  great  as  from 
ordinary  brush  covered  ground.     Erosion  fron  the  bare  plots  was  from  100 
to  1000  tines  as  great  as  from  the  covered  plots. 
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This  experiment,  repeated  in  different  kinds  of  vegetation,  gave  sim- 
ilar results  and  sho\7ed  that  intensity  of  rainfall  is  nore  important  than  mere 
quantity, ..  .For  ex.-mplc,  a  half-inch  of  rain  falling  as  a  gentle  drizzle  for  10 
hours  px'oduces  no  runoff,  even  from  the  TDare  plots*     But  the  same  amount  of 
rain  filling  in  one  hour  not  only  produces  runoff  from  "bare  soil  Tout  usually 
starts  erosion  also.     On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  a  hard  and  lasting  rain  to 
produce  any  runoff  at  all  from  plots  covered  with  dense  vegetation. 

Another  experiment  t73.s  designed  to  Pleasure  the  effect  of  forest 
litter  (i.e.  leaves,  needles  and  decaying  vegetation)  on  the  infiltration  of 
water  into  the  soil,  and  its  percolation  into  underground  channels.     In  this 
study  ^e  used  tanks  of  soil  several  feet  deep,  some  covered  with  real  forest 
litter  and  some  left  "bare.    When  exposed  to  natural  rainfall,  the  surface  results 
were  alnost  identical  with  results  on  the  mountain  plots,  i.e.,hoth  runoff  and 
erosion  from  the  "bare-soil  tanlcs  were  enornously  greater  than  from  the  litter- 
covered  tanlcs. 

But  percolation  was  a  different  story.    This  was  30  to  40  times  great- 
er through  the  litter-covered  than  through  the  bare  soil  -  a  direct  reversal  of 
the  surface  runoff.    Here  we  have  the  exj^lanation  as  to  \7hat  happens  to  the 
large  anount  of  v;ater  which  is  held  hack  in  the  forest-covered  plots  and  water- 
sheds.   The  litter  or  leaf-mold  on  the  ground,  hy  protecting  the  soil  surface, 
prevents  the  surface  from  "being  "puddled"  "by  the  pelting  rain  and  keeps  the  soil 
pores  open.     Consequently,  the  excess  rainwater  filters  through  the  litter,  into 
the  porous  structure  of  the  soil,  and  so  down  through  soil  and  rock  crevices  to 
form  springs,  or  to  escape  in  the  form  of  slow  seepage  along  natural  stream 
channels. 

KAJDERLY: 

Judging  from  those  results  I'd  say  the  litter  is  just  ahout  as  import- 
ant as  the  forest  vegetation  itself.     That  certainly  puts  a  nev/  light  on  the 
forest-and-water  relationship  and  we  can  see  why  forest  fires  and  other  a"buses, 
like  overgrazing  and  destructive  logging,  can  "be  so  terri"bly  destructive. 
Apparently  the  "big  jo"b  in  conserving  our  western  water  supplies  is  to  use  the 
watersheds  carefully,  keep  out  fires  and  safeguard  in  ©very  possi"ble  their 
valua"ble  vegetative  cover.     Is  that  a  fair  sur.iinary? 

KTuYEBEL; 

Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

KADDEELY; 

I  want  to  thank  you  Mr.  Krae"bel,  for  the  information  you  have  given 
us.     Some  tine  soon,  I  v/ish  you  would  cone  "back  and  discuss  that  "big  watershed 
study  on  the  San  Dimas  Experimental  Forest  that  you  were  telling  me  ahout  last 
night.    TTill  you  do  that? 

KBAEBEL; 

Glad  to. 


KAJDERLY; 

Fine  we'll  look  forv/ard  to  that. 


/ 
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THE  LUSTY  YOUNG  SCIENCE  OF  GENETICS 


A  radio  talk  by  Gove  Hambidge,  editor,   the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  •  - 
broadcast  f.'onday,  January  25,  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
National  Farni  and  Home  Hour,  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a 
netv/ork  of  57  associated  radio  .stations. 

--ooOOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

I  hardly  need  to  repeat  for  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  that  one 
of  the  major  forces  shaping  agriculture  today  is  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
Just  as  Yie  must  constantly  have  better  means  of  transportation  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  modern  life,   so  we  must  have  better  plants  and  better 
animals  if  mankind  is  to  be  supplied  with  food  and  clothing  economically 
and  efficiently.    Necessity  has  compelled  us  to  make  plant  and  animal  breeding 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agricultural  science.     As  you  know, 
the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  that  subject, 
and  we  have  been  having  a  series  of  discussions  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
based  on  the  material  in  the  Yearbook.     17ell ,  today,  we  reach  the  end  of 
this  series  with  a  talk  by  Gove  Harabidge,  the  editor  of  the  Yearbook  articles, 
in  which  he  will  sw.  up  a  few  of  the  main  facts  on  which  modern  plant  and 
animal  breeding  is  based.     Mr.  Harabidge  is  now  taking  a  good  deep  breath  - 
and  I  guess  he's  ready  to  pl-onge  in. 

HAkBIDGS; 

Come  on  in,  Morse  -  the  water's  fine. 
SALISBURY: 

No,   I'm  going  to  stay  out  of  it  today*  Gove,  and  leave  you  to  splash 
aro'Jmd  by  yourself.     But  if  you  feel  yourself  sinking,  holler  for  help.  I'll 
be  right  here. 

HAMBIEGE: 

Thanks,  Morse.     Just  keep  the  lifeline  handy,  will  you?     I'm  going 
to  be  swimming  in  de^p  water. 

Now  I'm  going  to  start  by  giving  just  one  reason  out  of  a  great 
many  why  the  science  of  breeding  is  so  important  in  agriculture  as  Morse 
says  it  is.    For  a  moment,  please  get  an  image  in  your  mind  of  primitive 
men  living  in  caves  rnd  forests,  in  small,  widely  scattered  groups.  They 
don't  often  see  many  of  their  fellow  men.     Their  chief  danger  is  that  they 
may  starve  to  death  -  but  aside  from  that,  they  lead  healthy  lives,  and 
they  stay  healthy.     New  imagine  men  at  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of 
civilization.     They  are  no  lor^ger  isolaoed  -  they  live  in  crowded  towns 
and  cities.     There  isn't  so  much  danger  of  starving  now  -  but  when  disease 
germs  happen  to  get  into  those  crowded  communities,  they  spread  like  wildfire 
and  men  die  off  by  the  thousands  -  as  they  did  in  the  old  days  of  the  deadly 
bubonic  plague  and  smallpox  and  other  terrible  diseases.     Those  diseases 
were  deadly  largely  because  people  lived  crowded  together. 


( over) 
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Almost  exactly  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of  plants. 
In  a  vrild  condition,   scattered  in  relatively  small  communities,  a  certain 
kind  of  plant  may  "be  sturdy  and  healthy.    But  we  have  to  pack  thorn  in  solid 
masses  over  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  case  of  wheat  and 

sugarcane,  for  example.     Once  lot  a  disease  get  anong  these  solid  masses  and 
it  spreads  worse  than  wildfire.     In  the  case  of  hunan  "beings,   the  science  of 
medicine  met  the  difficulty  -  though  our  epidemics  of  influenza,  for  example, 
prove  that  it  is  not  yet  entirely  conquered.     But  there  is  no  medical,  science 
that  v;ill  take  care  of  such  things  as  wheat  diseases.     Science,  however,  has 
discovered  one  remedy  that  is  just  ahout  as  effective  -  in  many  cases, 
plaiits  can  "be  "bred  that  are  resi stant  to  the  worst  diseases. 

That's  one  reason  v/hy  the  plant  "breeder's  task  is  never-ending. 
Just  as  modern  medicine  has  to  keep  eternally  on  the  jo"b  if  civilization 
is  not  to  "be  destroyed,   so  does  the  science  of  "breeding.     But  of  course 
it  does  mai'iy  other  things  "besides  fight  disease. 

The  first  method  of  getting  improved  plants,  and  animals  too,  was 
to  "bring  them  in  from  some  foreigr.  country  or  some  other  region  or  section. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
after  it  v/as  organized,  for  example,  was  to  send  men  a"broad  to  look  for 
plants  useful  to  Arai-rican  farmers.    Over  many  decades  these  plant  explorers 
have  scoured  the  whole  earth  for  new  introductions,  sending  in  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  new  plants.    Many  of  our  "best  '.7heats  and  "barleys  and  dozens 
of  others  are  descended  from  these  introductions.    But  the  method  is  crude 
and  limited.    T7e  might  get  a  splendid  wheat  from  Russia,  let's  say,  a  whieat 
"better,     for  certain  conditions,  than  anything  we  had  here  —  "but  still,  it 
might  ha.ve  serious  draw"backs.     And  it  might  not  "be  possible,  no  matter  how 
much  we  searched,  to  find  exactly  the  right  plant  anywhere. 

Fron  very  early  days,  however,   there  was  another  nethod  of  getting 
better  plants  and  animals.     That  was  to  select  the  best  ones,  or  the  ones 
that  seemed  to  have  the  particular  characteristics  we  wanted,  and  breed 
from  them.     This  method  worked  fairly  well,  especially  when  it  w^.s  kept 
up  consistently  for  generation  aftor  generation.     In  its  first  form,  it 
was  v/ho,t  is  no\7  knovm  as  mass  selection .     The  best  plpnts  were  selected 
out  of  a  whole  mass,  and  the  seed  was  planted  together.     Then  the  best 
were  selected  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  their  descendants  -  and  so  on. 
The  idea  was  that  with  this  continual  selection  of  the  best,   the  plaiits  would 
keep  on  getting  better  and  better.     But  it  never  worked  as  well  as  people 
thought  it  should,  because,  as  we  now  know,  no  precautions  were  taken  to 
keep  the  selected  plants  from  having  a  very  mixed  inheritance  —  9nd  what 
they  inherited,  bad  as  7,'ell  as  rood,  would  show  up  in  later  generations. 

Finally  a  botanist  named  Johannsen  put  his  finger  on  this  difficulty. 
He  said  that  v/hat  you  had  to  do  was  not  to  make  mass  selections  but  to 
develop  a  uure  line  from  a  sin^rlc  plarit.     Then  you  would  be  sure  of  getting 
the  characteristics  of  that  one  plant  only,  and  if  it  was  superior  and 
was  bred  pure,  all  its  descendants  would  be  found  to  h^ve  the  same  character- 
istics.    This  pure-lino  theory  ?/as  one  of  those  eye-openers  that  comes  along 
occasionally,  and  it  stimulated  a  lot  of  selective  breeding,  with  seeds  from 
individuo.l  ploiits  being  grcwr.  in  little  individual  plots  or  rows,  like 
yoiongsters  tucked  into  separate  beds.     Still  a^id  all,  even  that  didn't  do 
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•■^11  it  shc-'ald,  ^nd  tto  no77  k:.ovi  why.     If  you  do  get  a  plant  that  is  really 
"bred  pure,  you  v/ill  never  te  able  to  pick  a  better  one  from  among  its 
descendants,  for  the  very  reason  that  tiiey  vrill  have  exactly  the  same  char- 
acteristics.    So  there's  no  use  trying  to  go  on  and  select  the  best  ones; 
in  a  short  time  there  won't  be  any  best;  they'll  all  bo  alike.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  plant  isn't  really  bred  pure,  it  will  have  a  mixed  inheritance, 
and  it  will  keep  on  having  a  mixed  inheritance  as  long  as  it  i sn' t  bred 
pure.     That  puts  the  breeder  back  where  he  was  with  mass  selection.     The  best 
plant  T/ith  a  mixed  inheri tance .  will  ha.vo  some  good  descendants  and  some  bad 
ones,  and  selection  alone  will  never  change  that  situation  —  or  at  least 
it  will  change  it  very,  very  slowly. 

The  third  great  method  of  improvement  was  controlled  hybridization  — 
crossing  different  organisms.     This  too  is  old  —  obviously  whenever  animals 
were  bred,   two  organisms  viere  crossed.     It  was  even  used  in  a  very  limited 
way  with  plants,  but  it  was  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  germs  were  in  the  days 
7/hen  old  Leeuwenhock  first  saw  them  through  a  microscope  but  nobody  knew 
what  they  did.     This  hybridization  remained  pretty  much  of  a  mystery  up 
■■antil  as  short  a  time  ago  as  1900.     Then  a  scientific  report  was  discovered 
that  had  been  written  and  published  by  a  monk  in  Austria  fully  30  years  before. 
That  report  was  a  bombshell  as  far  as  breeding  was  concerned. 

You  Icnow  the  nnrae  of  the  Austrian  monk  —  Johann  Mendel,  M-E-!M-D-E-L  — 
and  you  know  hov/  he  bred  peas  during  the  quiet  days  in  his  monastery  garden 
and  discovered  some  of  the  basic  laws  of  heredity.     Mow  why  was  Mendel's 
contribution  so  important?    TJell,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  physics  has  been  important.     Long  before  men  knew 
anything  about  physics,  we  had  good  solid  buildings  and  bridges  and  what 
not;  but  after  v^e  knew  more  about  the  laws  of  physics,  we  could  build  better 
buildings  and  bridges,  not  to  mention  a  lot  of  things  never  dreamed  of 
before,  like  automobiles  and  airplanes  and  mechanical  refrigerators.     The  laws 
of  phj'^sics  tool:  the  mystery  out  of  a  lot  of  natural  phenomena  and  enabled  us 
to  make  use  of  those  phenomena  to  get  definite,  planned  results.    Tfo  didn't 
have  to  grope  in  the  dark,  hoping  that  something  would  happen.    TJe  began  to 
know  pretty  v.-ell  what  we  could  make  happen  —  and  also  what  we  couldn't. 

So  with  the  laws  of  inheritance.    T7hat  Mendel  did  was  relatively 
simple.     He  crossed  two  pea  plants  with  different  characteristics.     Say  one 
had  wrinlcled  seed  and  one  had  smooth  seed.     In  the  next  generation  he 
found  that  all  the  seeds  were  smooth.     The  he  crossed  two  of  these  smooth- 
seeded  plaiits.    ^ell,  in  the  next  generation  after  that,   some  of  the  seeds 
wore  smooth  and  some  were  v;rinkled,  Just  like  those  of  the  grandparents. 
All  right;  doubtless  other  men  had  observed  this  phenomenon  before.  But, 
said  Mendel,  I  wonder,  now,  how  many  of  that  second  generation  are  smooth  and 
hov/  m.any  are  wrirUcled.     TJell,  he  counted  hundreds  of  the  progeny  of  crosses  to 
find  out  —  and  he  discovered  that  there  wore  always  3  smooth  peas  to  1 
wrinkled  —  always.     He  worked  with  other  characteristics,  too,  and  co-anted 
the  results  in  the  progeny,  and  discovered  other  ratios  besides  this  3  to  1. 
But  whatever  the  ratio  was  for  a  given  pair  of  contrasting  characteristics, 
it  always  held  true  without  any  significant  variation. 

Essentially  that's  what  Mendel  did  —  he  counted  peas,  and  it  made 
him  extremely  famous  —  after  he  was  dead.     For  what  his  work  shov/ed,  was, 
first,  that  definite  characteristics  remain  absolutely  definite,  even  when 
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they  apparently  disappear,  as  the  vrrinklod  characteristic  disappeared  in  the 
first  generation  of  th(3  cross;   they  remain,  and  they  show  up  again  in  later 
generations.     Second,  these  contrasting  characteristics  don't  show  up  in  any 
random  or  haphazard  fashion.     They  s  egregate  according  to  definite  math- 
ematical laws  that  can  be  counted  on  once  they  are  discovered. 

Ti'ell,   that  was  onl,7  the  beginning,  though  it  was  a  powerful  beginning. 
Scores  of  scientists,  then  hundreds,  then  thousar.ds  got  busy  after  that, 
working  on  this  clue.     A  great  msny  different  ratios  were  worked  out  for 
different  kinds  of  characteristics,  different  combinations,  and  different 
methods  of  breeding.     It  was  discovered  that  these  characteristics  were 
det.rmined  by  practically  invisible  things  called  genes ,  lii'j.ked  together 
in  chjx)m(is.,omd s  in  the  germ  cells,  and  obeying  profound  and  fascinating 
laws  of  their  own.     Some  genes  were  found  to  have  a  dominant  effect,  some 
a  partically  dominar.t  effect,  some  to  bo  recessive,  and  some  to  do  many  other 
queor  things  when  brought  into  combination  with  each  other.     Moreover,  the 
genes  sometimes  mutated  or  changed,  producing  entirely  ui'xexpected  character- 
istics;  they  sometimes  shifted  their  location  from  one  chromosome  to  another, 
making  new  combinations  of  characteristics  possible;  and  occasionally  a  gene 
would  even  get  lost,  disappear  altogether.    But  whatever  happened,  certain 
basic  laws  still  held  tnie  arid  it  vias  possible  to  v;ork  out  definite  patterns 
of  inheritance.     All  this  has  been  discovered  as  a  result  of  an  endless 
amount  of  laboratory  experimenting  as  well  as  practical  breeding  work  in 
the  field.    And  still  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not  yet  known  —  as  there 
is  in  every  science. 

This  mass  of  material,  which  has  now  grov/n  to  be  extremely  large  and 

complex,  furnishes  the  fundamental  facts  on  vrhich  modern  breeding  rests  and 

determines  the  methods  the  breeder  uses.     What  are  the  most  fundamental  of 
these  facts?     I  think  we  might  say  therQ  are  six: 

(1)  Characteristics  depend  upon  genes  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  through  the  germ  cells  of  the  parents. 

(2)  Different  characteristics  can  often  be  combined  because  the  genes 
can  be  combined  if  the  organisms  that  have  them  can  be  made  to  cross.  This 
enables  the  breeder  to  fix  an  ideal  in  his  mind  --  a  plant  or  animal  with 
several  desired  characteristics  --  and  build  towards  it  by  paking  the  right 
cro  sses. 

(3)  If  the  parents  have  been  bred  pure,  the  first-generation  hybrid 
between  thern  will  have  all  of  their  combined  characteristics,  but  it  will 
not  breed  tiue.     Therefore  it  cannot  be  used. 

(4)  TThen  this  hybrid  is  inbred,  its  offspring  will  segregate  or  separate 
into  groups  with  different  combinations  of  the  characteristics  that  cane  from 
the  two  grandparents. 

(5)  Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  new  t:/pes,  different  from  either 
of  the  original  parents  and  cor.taining  traits  from  both  of  them. 

(6)  The  combination  that  is  nearest  the  breeder's  ideal  can  then  be 
selected  arid  made  to  breed  trae  by  continued  inbreeding  for  one  or  more 
generations. 

il 
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That's  the  story  —  though  in  such  a  small  nutshell  that  a  great 
deal  has  to  ho  left  out.    For  example,  in  the  caso  of  hyorid  corn,  the 
breeder  stops  at  the  third  ster)  I  mentioned.     All  he  wa.its  is  the  first- 
generation  h'-'brid.   and  he  keeps  on  producing  it  by  keeping  the  trra  parents 
bred  pure  and  crossing  them  again  and  again  for  each  generation  of  hybrid 
seed.     There  are  also  many  other  variations  and  complications.    V.o  ai^iraals, 
of  course,  can  be  rojnlly  inbred  in  the  sense  of  self -bred,   so  that  animals 
require  a  sor.iewhat  different  procedur  ■  than  plants.     Some  plants  can't  be 
inbred,  either,  or  only  with  difficulty.    Oxi  the  other  hand,   some  ca^'-'t  be 
crossed,  or  only  with  difficulty.     Certain  combinations  of  genes  make  a 
given  objective  easier  or  harder  to  reach.     Mutations  occur  to  upset  the 
breeder's  calculations.     The  number  of  chromosomes  in  a  plant  cell  sometimes 
goes  sort  of  haywire,  with  some  interesting  and  remarkable  results.    And  so 
on  —  and  on  and  on.    But  essentially  the  story  is  what  I  have  outlined. 

And  there  I  shall  have  to  stop.     The  whole  science  of  genetics  today 
is  young  —  as  young  as  the  newer  developments  in  the  science  of  nutrition. 
Both  genetics  and  nutrition  are  doing  great  things  for  the  human  race. 
I  believe  they  will  do  far  greater  things  in  the  future,  perhaps  things  we 
would  hcirdly  dream  of  now.     I  think  it's  wortii  while  for  all  of  us  to  watch 
this  lusty  young  science  of  genetics  and  understand  as  much  about  it  as  we 
can.    Aiid  th-arJc  you. 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you,  Gove.     You're  evidently  able  to  swim  in  deep  water  xvithout 
having  to  call  for  help  —  and  I'm  sure  you've  done  a  noble  job  in  helping 
us  to  imderstand  more  about  this  lusty  young  science  of  genetics,  as  you 
call  it.   .   .  . 


1, 


Discussion  A>ID  HU-rtAL  CITIZKTSHIP 


A  radio  talk  by  Provcst  A.  R.  Kar.r. ,  Cornell  University,  Chairman, 
Executive  Committee,  Association  of  L?nd  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
broadcast  Thursday,  January  23,  1937,  in  the  National  i"'arra  and  Home  Hour 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  57  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

FAS/i  AI^D  HOLE  HOUR  LISTEl^ISRS : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  this 
series  of  discussions  and  symposia  to  be  held  during  the  Farm  and  Homo 
Hour  on  topics  that  are  in  the  forefront  of  farmer  interest. 

Farmers  have  always  discussed  matters  that  affected  their  welfare, 
over  the  line  fence,  at  the  store,  post  office,  church,  or  meeting  hall, 
wherever  they  happened  to  come  together.     Frequently  highly  worthwhile 
discussions  spring  up  in  just  that  way.     At  other  times,  the  talk  just 
rambles  around  without  much  purpose  or  value.     In  recent  years  farincrs  - 
and  folks  in  the  towns  also  -  have  looked  about  for  a  more  systematic 
way  of  examining  important  public  questions  that  are  perplexing  them. 
In  response  to  this  need,  the  land-grant  colleges  have  offered  aid  to 
interested  farm  groups  bent  on  canvassing  the  larger  problems  in  the 
agricultural  situation.     County  agricultural  agents  have  helped  fanners 
orgai^ize  discussion  groups,  they  have  prepared  materials  on  issues  that 
seemed  important,  and  they  have  held  training  schools  for  local  leaders 
who  v/ished  to  lenrn  how  to  conduct  discussion  meetings.     The  movement  has 
spread  from  state  to  state  until  I  think  that  this  winter  the  extension 
directors  of  39  states  have  considered  the  interest  groat  enough  to  name 
members  of  their  staffs  to  serve  as  state  discussion  leaders. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  following  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  at  Washington,  member 
of  the  Association  inquired  wnother  it  would  be  possible  to  have  material 
for  the  use  of  discussion  groups  in  their  states  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     It  was  felt  that  topics  of  natioiial  scope 
could  usefully  supplement  local  issues  on  the  program. s  of  farm  groups; 
and  it  was  also  felt  that  a  brief  manual  on  iiow  to  conduct  group  dis- 
cussions effcctivt^ly  would  b3  helpful. 

This  is  now  the  third  year  in  which  such  materials  have  been  fur- 
nished to  interested  state  agricultural  extension  services  by  the  Federal 
Department;  and  this  year,  in  addition  to  eight  bulletins  on  i;nportant 
topics  aiid  two  bulletins  on  discussion  methods,  the  Department  is  m.aking 
available  the  services  of  4  regional  specialists  in  discussion  teclmique. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ass'^ciation  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and.  Universities,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture our  thanks  for  these  services  performed  for  our  members  and  for 
rural  folks. 


(over) 
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I  v.'ish  also  to  extend  to  the  Radio  Service  of  the  Federal  Dopart- 
morit  of  Agriculture  thanks  for  afrf-enfoing  the  series  of  nation-wide  "broad- 
casts in  this  Farn  and  Hoce  Hour  which  v/e  are  inaugurating  today.  The 
series  covers  a  nmiher  of  highly  important  subjects  developed  in  the 
discussion  materials  prepared  "by  the  Departrient  for  use  this  year.  If 
some  of  my  listeners  desire  copies  of  these  pamphlets,  you  may  get  then 
free  either  through  the  Discussion  Leader  of  your  ovm  State  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College  or  by  writing  to  the  Extension  Ser-zice,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  T^ashington ,  D.C.,  and  asking  for  the  DS  series 
of  pa"':.phlets . 

TTo  expect  that  in  a  number  of  states  farm  gr'^ups  will  listen  to 
those  broadcasts  as  a  help  in  studying  the  topics  which  may  be  taken  up 
for  discussion  in  their  groups.     TJe  plan  later  to  ask  a  co"munity  group 
of  farm  folks  to  furnish  one  of  the  final  programs  in  this  series  of 
broadcasts. 

TIq  believe  that  general  popular  discussion  of  vital  questions  is 
necessary  to  effective  democracy.    TJe  see  the  democratic  process  at  work 
in  the  farmer  discussion  groups  of  state  after  state.     TJe  offer  this  set 
of  broadcasts  as  a  contribution  to  their  discussions. 


.1 


*  \'nik1  HAS  THE  MACHIKB  IXDNE  TO  AGRICULTURE  ' 

A  radio  talk  by  H.  L.  Walster,  Dean  and  director,  Division  of  Agriciil ture, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  broadcast  Thursday, . February  k,  1937,  in 
the  Land  Grant  Colle^i-e  discussion  group  series,  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
CoL-pany,.  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

 ooOoo  

Twenty  thousand  years  ago  today.  .  .  old  Hairy  Face  is  seated  in  front 
of  his  cave  in  southern  France,  busily  engaged  in  chipping  small  flints.  He 
says  to  his  son:  "Ho,  lad,  r-an  over  to  yon  bone  pile  and  let  me  a  heavy  jawbone. 
Knock  out  the  teeth  because  I  want  to  wedge  these  flints  into  the  jawbone. 
That  will  make  it  a  good  sickle.    Our  little  patch  of  wheat  is  ready  for 
harvest." 

Anc^ow  let  us  take  our  way  down  the  centuries  to  a  new  land,  —  to  a 
Dakota  wheat  farm, 

"Come,  boyi    Hook  that  rubber-tired  tractor  to  the  combine  harvester. 
That  quarter  section  of  wheat  will  soon  shatter.     It  is  ready  for  combining." 

Folks,  we  have  talcen  a  twenty  thous.^d  yerr  juT.p  in  time  and  r  five 

thousand  mile  jump  in  space  from  sunny  southern  France  to  the  plains  of  Dakota. 
'Old  Hairy  Face  started  with  j-aw-bone  sickle  in  hpnd.     One  by  one  his  de- 
scendants follow  him,  with  solid  flint  sickle,  with  bronze  siibkle,  with  iron 
sickle,  with  scythe,  with  cradle,  with  reaper, with  wire  binder,  with  twine 
binder,  md  —  we  arrive  at  the  present  perfection  in  harvesting  machinery, 
the  tractor-drawn,  tractor-propelled  co^^bine  harvester. 

The  machine  has  lightened  human  Irbor,    A  hu;idred  years  a.-^:o  it  took 
fifty-eight  man  hours  6f  labor  to  produce  rn  acre  of  wheat;  forty  years  ago 
it  took  only  nine  mm  houi's  to  produce  an  acre  of  v/heat  and  within  the  last 
five  years  v/e  have  been  producing  that  acre  of  wheat  with  three  hours  of  man 
labor.    V.en  have  become  directors  of  power.    Farmers  '.rrnt  and  deserve  more  and 
better  machines  for  both  f;irm  and  home.      The  f,arm  machinery  repair  bill  is 
too  high.     Too  many  farm-homes  are  still  only  womnn-pov/ered, 

Wliat  has  oil  this  mechanizing  done  to  agriculture?    It  has  given  us  an 
agricioltural  system  with  huge  capacity  for  production,  a  writhing  f^iant,  which, 
under  the  stress  and  stimulus  of  the  economic  system,  is  capable  of  producing 
tpemendous  surpluses. 

Great  shifts  in  land  use  owe  their  acceleration  to  the  incrersed  'ase  of 
mechanical  power.    During  the  last  fifteen  years  every  North  Dal^ota  f:\rm  has 
lost  a  five  horse  team  and  the  stables  of  the  nation  have  lost  nearly  ten 
million  horses  in  the  same  time  —  a  herd  of  horses  that  once  consumed  the 
hay  and  oats  grcvn  on  about  thirty-five  million  acres.     These  displaced  acres 
have  been  put  into  wheat  in  the  Great  Plains,   into  soybeans  in  the  Corn  Belt 
and  into  cotton  in  the  South, 


(over) 
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Mechanical  powrer  has  pushed  agriculture  into  the  grazing  regions  of 
the  western  Great  Plains.     The  plough-hoy  dominate's  the  jjlains  -  the  cowboy 
has  been  driven  out;  but  the  defeated  cov;-boy,  novi  pushed  into  the  breaks 
and  the  badlands,  into  the  foothills  and  tho  mountains,  looks  back  on  a 
plough-boy  whoso  lands  must  be  rehabilitated  -  and  a  goodly  proportion  of 
that  rc-clothing  must  be  grass. 

The  machine  age  is  here,  but  it  has  not  yet  provided  the  farm  home 
with  electric  light,  running  water  and  sewage  facilities.     Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  farm  homes  of  a  typical  prairie  state  of  the  Great  Plains  enjoy 
these  home  comforts  -  yet  they  are  minimum  essentials  in  the  humblest  city 
home. 

The  machine  on  the  farm  is  not  the  only  machine  which  has  influenced 
agriculture;  the  automobile  and  the  truck  have  provided  the  farmer  rapid 
transit  for  himself  and  his  goods,  but  it  has  compelled  that  same  farmer 
to  build  and  maintain  more  than  his  share  of  expensive  good  roads.     The  very 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  still  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  proof  of  the . porsi stence  of  an  out-worn  idea  that 
urban-dwellers  do  not  use  country  roads. 

The  greater  machines  in  our  factories  ere  lessening  the  need  for 
man-power  in  the  cities.     Even  before  the  depression  there  were  backed  up 
on  the  farms  of  the  nation  nearly  two  million  farm  youth  who  had  hitherto 
found  jobs  in  the  city.     These  youth  are  now  on  farms  -  the. farms  arc  being 
sub-divided  as  a  consequence.     Small  farms  do  not  permit  the  most  economic 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery.     If  the  operators  of  these  smaller  units 
are  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  machine  age,   cooperative  effort  appears 
to  be  the  logical  course.     The  engineer  can  help  if  he  will  design  more 
efficient  small  machines.     The  way  must  be  found  to  give  the  farmer  on  the 
small  farm  and  the  farmer. in  the  thinly  settled  regions,  those  advantages 
of  the  machine  age  now  being  denied  them. 
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4-H  CLUB  I;[EIvi5ERS  CAPITALIZE  OJT  CPPORTUIJJTIES  AT  HOLE 


^  A  radio  discussion  among  DeVere  Muramert,  "ooys'  district  4-H  club 

agent,  College  of  Agric-olture ,  University  of  Illinois;  Jlora  Jane  Breckenridge, 
Rockford;   Si^byl  Sterns,  Carterville;  Earl  Kane,  Jr.,  Mundelein,  o.nd  Herman  Timm, 
Chebanse,  'broadcast  Saturday,  February  6,  1937,  in  the  i'ational  ?arm  and  Home 
Hour  by  69  radio  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


Announcer; 

The  theme  of  today's  national  4-H  club  music  hour,  \7hich  has  been  coming 
to  you  from  TTashington,  is:     4-H  Club  Members  Capitalize  on  Opportunities  at 
Home,  and  to  give  you  the  first-hand  stor;^  of  how  they  do  Just  that,  we  have 
here  in  the  Chicago  studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  a  quartet  of 
Illinois  4-H  club  members.    Ivlany  in  ovt  audience  must  know  thorn  already:  Miss 
Flora  Jane  Breckonridge,  of  Rockford,  T7innebago  county;   Sibyl  Sterns,  of  Carter- 
ville, T7illisjnson  county;  Earl  Kane,  Jr.,  of  Ilundelein,  Lake  county,  and  Herman 
Timm,  of  Chebanse,  Kankal:ee  covjity.    TZith  them  is  DeVere  Mummert,  boys'  district 
4-H  club  agent  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  vho  says 
that  on  farms  and  in  homes  scattered  throughout  Illinois  are  thousands  more  like 
these  f o-ar  .    Kr .  LJumnert,  just  how  vaeny  Illinois  4-H  club  members  and  how  majiy 
"capitalized  opportunities"  do  these  four  -'oun^^  people  represent? 

Mummert: 

Altogether  there  are  some  28, COO  Illinois  boys  and  girls  carrying  on 
definite  projects  in  better  farming  and  improved  homemal'ing  prsictices  "under 
supervision  of  their  local  leaders,  their  farm  and  home  advisers  and  the  exten- 
sion service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois.     To  some 
extent  all  of  them  are  capitalizing  on  their  opport"anities  at  home.     Offhand,  I 
can  think  of  boys  like  Robert  "e.'Oghn,  of  Chenoa,  HcLean  cour.ty,  who  already  has 
a  start  in  the  cattle  feeding  business  a:id  who  won  the  grand  championship  of  the 
junior  livestock  feeding  contest  at  the  recent  Chicago  Internn-ti or^l  Livestock 
Exposition.    On  the  other  side  of  the  state  there's  Paul  Beringer,  of  Adams 
county,  who  has  been  outstanding  in  the  home  ground  beautif ication  project  and 
who  has  made  the  most  of  his  opportir-.ities  in  that  field.    Jimmy  C"aramins,  of 
Jefferson  countj',  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  has  done  the  same  thing. 
I.iyron  I.Iueller,  of  Rock  Island  coirity,  and  Richard  Stiff,  of  Riclilaitd  county,  have 
done  things  in  the  pig  project,  and  Rudolph  7agner,  one  of  the  G-i-undy  coi;2:ty 
members  in  the  pig  and  dairy  project,  and  Marian  Clayberg,  a  Eu.lton  county  mem- 
ber in  the  sheep  project,  are  other  examples  of  boys  wh"^  have  capitalized  on 
their  opportunities  at  home. 

If  Miss  Marj-  McKee,  girls'  4-H  club  specialist,  were  here,   she  could  name 
girl  after  girl  wh^  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

Truly,  our  studio  guests  today  are  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  boys' 
and  girls'  4-H  club  members  who  are  capitalizing  '^n  their  oppor b-anities  at  home. 

Announcer; 

Thank  you,  Mr.  M^ammert,  and  I  know  we  are  going  to  hear  an  interesting 
story  from  these  young  people.  First,  Miss  Flora  Jane  Breckenridge,  17  years 
old,  of  7innebago  county,  and  Herman  Timm,  21  years  old,  of  Kankakee  county. 
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Miss  Breckenridge: 

T7ell,  Herman,  I  thought  I  had  had  some  real  opportunities  until  I  "began 
comparing  notes  with  you. 

Timra; 

Bunning  mother's  farm  is  almost  more  than  an  opport"unity — it's  a  responsi- 
"bility.    But  I've  "been  fort"'anate  enough  to  handle  it  for  the  past  three  Years, 
thanks  to  my  training  and  experience  in  4-H  clut)  rrork. 

Miss  Breckenridge: 

I  haven' t  had  the  chance  to  run  a  farm,  "but  I  have  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  opportunity  to  acqmre  skill  in  different  phases  of  home  economics 
and  homemaking.     I  have  been  in  4-H  cIuTd  work  seven  years  and  during  that  time 
I  had  three  clothing  projects,  four  foods  projects  and  the  three  special  projects 
of  dining  table  covers,  accessories  and  sleeping  and  lounging  garments. 

Fnen  I  was  taking  the  sijccial  project  on  dining  table  covers,  I  learned 
to  do  Italian  hemstitching.    Because  the  table  covers  wore  successful,  I  have 
since  made  two  dresser  scarfs.     One  I  gave  as  a  gift  and  the  other  is  being 
used  in  our  home. 

Timra: 

How  about  your  foods  projects?    All  boys  like  to  eat,  you  know- 

Miss^  Breckenridge; 

So  I've  found  out  from  ray  15-year-old  brother.     In  my  balcing  project  I 
learned  to  maJce  clover  leaf  rolls-    Beca.use  the  merabers  of  my  family  are  all 
rather  fond  of  crust  of  homemade  bread,   these  rolls  at  once  became  our  favorites. 
Ever  since  then  we  make  a  great  dea.1  of  our  bread  dough  into  rolls  .     In  my  pa.rty 
cookery  project  I  learned  how  to  maice  meringue  gla.ce,  and  when  we  entertain,  I 
serve  these  for  refreshments.     Since  then  I  have  made  them  to  sell.    But  I 
shouldn't  be  talking  about  selling  a  few  meringues  when  I  "'ondcrstand  you  made  as 
much  as  $427  on  three  litters  of  pigs  during  the  past  season,  in  addition  to  $34 
prize  money. 

Timm; 

TTell,  as  I  said,  that's  the  result  of  4-H  club  work  helping  me  tales  ad- 
vantage of  ray  opportunities-     I  am  one  of  seven  children,  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  and  had  been  in  4-H  club  work  seven  years  before  I  reached  the  age 
limit.    Shortly  after  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  1933,  ray  father  died  in 
the  spring  of  1934  and  I  helped  my  mother  operate  a  350-acre  rented  grain  and 
livestock  farm. 

This  year,  however,  as  a,  result  of  ray  experience  and  tra-ining  in  4-H  club 
work,  we  decided  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  farm  only  180  acres,  put  more 
time  and  effort  into  it  r^nd  devote  any  extra,  time  to  raising  more  and  better 
livestock . 

Miss  Breckenridge; 

You  are  putting  your  4-H  training  to  good  use,  aren't  you? 

Timra; 

Yes,  I  think  it  has  helped  me  capitalize  on  my  opportunities  by  teaching 
me  that  systematic  records,  good  breeding  stock  and  the  best  of  feeding  always 
pay. 
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Kiss  Breckenridge; 

Glut  work  has  meant  something  in  dollars  and  cents  to  me,   too,  for  it 
has  given  me  the  ability  and  the  op')ortunity  to  maice  rav  om'i  clothes.     I  have 
learned  that  if  I  buy  the  materia.1  and  nalce  the  dress,  for  instaiice,  it  vrill 
cost  me  considerably  less  than  "buying  the  garment  read^nnade.    Also  my  clothes 
have  more  individuality  if  they  are  made  for  me  alone. 

Timm: 

And  then  there  are  all  those  "benefits  and  opportunities  upon  which  a 
money  value  can't  he  j^laced. 

Iliss  Breckenridge : 

Exactly.     I  can  honestly  say  that  the  health  habits  score  card,  for  in- 
stance, helped  me  to  esta"blish  some  of  my  health  habits.    Until  I  belonged  to 
the  4-H  club,  I  hadn't  been  much  interested  in  forming  regula.r  habits. 

Tiram: 

Another  thing,  the  offices  we  hold  in  our  clubs  give  ijis  poise,  assurance 
and  other  traits  which  might  take  years  to  acquire  otherwise. 

Hiss  Breckenridge: 

Host  of  all,  I  think,  we  value  the  friends  we  make  from  many  parts  of  the 
county,  district,  state  and  even  from  other  states.    By  these  contacts  with  other 
people  we  broaden  and  develop  and  learn  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

Timm; 

Indeed  we  do'. 


Announcer; 

Thank  you,  Hiss  Breclzenridge  and  Herman  Timm.    And  now  to  continue  this 
Illinois  portion  of  the  national  4-H  music  hour,  we  have  Hiss  Sibyl  Sterns,  21 
years  old,  of  TTilliamson  co-'onty,  and  Zarl  Kane,  Jr.,  19  years  old,  of  Lai:e 
county.    Our  music  today  is  in  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  frontier,  but  our 
spealcers  are  outstanding  examples  of  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club  members  who  have 
capitalized  on  their  opportunities  at  home*    Hiss  Sterns  ajid  3a.rl  Kane. 


I-Iiss  Sterns; 

Earl,  I  ^understand  you  have  quite  a  'Guernsey  herd  started  on  the  home 
farm  as  a  result  of  your  4-H  club  work. 

Kane: 

^ell,  yes,  in  a  small  way,  but  I've  discovered  since  we  came  into  the 
stijidio  that  you  know  something  about  boys'  club  work,  yourself. 

H'iss  Sterns: 

Perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  opportunities  4-H  club  work  gave  me.    For  a 
year  I  assisted  my  father.  P..  C.  Stems,  as  leader  of  our  local  boys'  4-E  club 
and  then  this  past  year  I  was  leader,    "ou  see,  there  weren't  enough  girls  in 
our  neighborhood  for  a  girls'  4-E  club,  but  I  wanted  to  get  into  some  kind  of 
coimiunity  activity  and  so  I  did  the  next  best  thing  and  participated  in  some  of 
the  boys'  projects. 
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Kane; 

Have  all  your  six  vears  of  club  work  "been  spent  in  agricultural  projects? 
I.Iiss  Stems: 

ITo ,  I've  completed  four  years  of  clothing  club  irork,   tvro  years  of  canning 
and  three  years  of  home  grounds  beautif ication.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
I've  been  active  in  boys'  club  work,  ray  home  economics  projects  enabled  me  to 
take  advantage  of  one  of  my  greatest  opportunities . 

Kane; 

How's  that? 
I.Iiss  Sterns: 

Por  four  months  my  mother  xja.s  bedfast  and  for  two  years  she  v/as  unable  to 
carry  on  her  daties  about  the  home  .  During  that  time  I  was  able  to  taice  charge 
of  things  for  her  and  for  my  father,  grandf a,ther ,  two  brothers  and  one  sister  on 
a  225-acre  farm.  There  were  times  xhen  I  didn't  get  off  the  place  for  four  and 
five  weeks, at  a  time,  but  here  again  my  4-K  club  work  stood  me  in  good  stead  as 
a  means  of  breaking  the  routine.  That  w^s  when  I  was  leader  of  our  local  club, 
and  we'd  have  the  meetings  right  at  our  house. 

Kane: 

Talk  about  running  a  farm — you've  got  it  on  some  of  us  boys'  4-E  club 
members. 


I.Iiss  Sterns; 

I  guess  I  didn't  realize,  myself,  how  much  ■'"hat  e>rperi  r        meant  to  me 
until  I  went  into  nurse's  training  at  the  Burnham  City  Hcspitril  .'.n  Cliarapaign. 
7e  girls  there  are  carrying  14  subjects  and  handling  othe^  du'or.as  which  are  far 
from  easy,  but  I  tell  my  student  friends  that  it  seems  like  a  vacation  to  me. 


Kane: 

I  should  thinlc  it  would  be  eaijier  to 
in  the  nursing  field  after  being  successful 
and  later  leading  a  boys'  club. 

luiss  S'i;erns; 

1  hope  SG  ^     o-'  c('\:..se,  ^re  oluVi  memb?:.  a  .J-so  have  our  traini-ig  and  exper- 
ience in  record  keeping,  m  completing  a  job,  in  taking  responsibility,  in  fol- 
lowing new  and  approved  methods  and  in  meeting  and  working  with  people.  I 
mustn't  forget  the  training  that  it  gives  us  in  health,  too,  for  that  is  where 
ray  chief  interests  are  now. 

Eventually  I  hops  to  combine  nursing  ajnd  dietetics  and  then  t\irn  my  pro- 
fessional training  into  fields  where  I  can  advance  the  health  side  of  the  head, 
health,  hands  and  heart  standards  of  4-H  club  work.     Some  people  raa;:^  think  that 
my  training  is  leading  mc  away  from  rural  communities  and  farm  life,  but  I  don't 
feel  that  way  about  it.     Four-H  club  work  has  broadened  my  outlook,  I  think,  and 
after  I  had  finished  Cartervillc  High  School,  I  felt  that  if  I  couldn't  go  to 
college,  I  would  like  to  have  a  profession.    Furthermore,  I've  decided  that  if  I 
am  to  live  on  the  farm  and  in  a  rural  community,  I  would  like  to  have  some  back- 
ground for  my  f utui'c  . 


take  advantage  of  your  opportunities 
in  both  bo3''s'   and  girls'  4-E  projects 


Kane ; 

I've  finished  high  school,  too,  and  since    then  I've  been  busy  trying  to 
build  up  ray  start  with  a  purebred  C-uernsey  herd.     In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  I've 
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"been  "busy  at  it  for  a  long  time,  for  my  father  helped  me  "buy  my  first  calf  eight 
years  ago.     Incidentally  that  was  one  of  the  first  purebreds  on  our  140  acres- 
As  fast  as  we  can,  however,  we  are  adopting  modern  and  approved  pr.^ctices  recom- 
mended "by  Mr.  Karvy  Gilkerson;  our  county 'farm  adviser,  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois.    For  instance,  we've  belonged  to  a  dairy  herd 
improvement  association  for  many  years,  our  herd  is  tested  and  free  from  Bang's 
disease, we  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  cows  in  the  50C-pound  butterfat  cow 
flub  and  we  were  charter  members  of  one  of  the  first  cooperative  sire  associa- 
tions in  the  Illinois'  portion  of  the  Chicago-  milk  shed. 

I.Iiss  Sterns; 

There  were  corn,  home  grounds  beautifi cation,  poultry  and  garden  club 
projects  in  ray  boys'  club  while  I  was  leader,  but  we  didn't  have  any  dairy  club 
members . 

Kane; 

I  like  it.     In  fact  the  dairy  calf  and  herd  project  is  the  only  one  I've 
ever  carried.    From  the  one  calf  eight  years  ago,  my  herd  has  now  increased  to 
where  I  have  four  milk  cows,  four  heifers  that  will  freshen  next  spring  and  two 
others  that  are  yearling  calves. 

Iliss  Sterns: 

I  take  it  you're  the  dairyman  on  the  home  farm. 

Kane: 

TTell,  not  hardly.    My  brother  Mitchell  also  has  a  herd  of  five  head, 
giving  us  two  boys  fifteen  head  out  of  the  to.tal  herd  of  57  on  the  place.  I 
^ave  had  an  opportunity  to  boost  better  livestock,  though,  and  since  I  started 
in  4-H  club  work,  practically  all  our  herd  has  become  purebred. 

I.Iiss  Sterns: 

And  some  da;'-,  I  suppose,  you'll  branch  out  for  yourself? 

Kane : 

Maybe,  but  that  hasn't  been  decided  yet.     The  arrangement  under  which  we 
are  working  at  present  is  that  the  milk  produced  by  my  cows  is  given  to  Dad  in 
exchange  for  the  feed  which  the  ten  head  eat.     I  get  all  the  offspring  from  the 
cows.    YTnen  I  was  in  school,   I  gave  ray  time  to  Dad,  as  my  brother,  Mitchell,  is 
now  doing.    Since  I  graduated  last  J-cne,  I  draw  wages  the  sa:ne  as  any  hired  man. 

I  am  not  certain  yet  whether  I  will  start  farming  for  myself  in  a  few 
years  or  en,ter  into  a  complete  partnership  with  Dad,  but  i*.ichever  I  do,   I  feel 
that  I  am  now  having  the  advantage  of  an  opportunity  that  doesn't  come  to  very 
many  boys  and  an  opportunity  that  will  give  me  a  wonderful  start  in  life. 

Miss  Sterns: 

Indeed  it  shouldl 


Announcer; 

And  to  that  we  all  agree,  Miss  Sterns.    Thank  you  both. 
(Take  choice  of  following,  depending  upon  time  and  needs) 
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(Optional  if  needed  to  fill.     If  not  needed,  drop  "below  the  next  line  and  pick 
up  the  close*) 

Announcer ! 

And  now  for  a  closing  word  from  Mr.  DeVere  Muramert,  hoys'  district  4-H 
cluh  agent  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Universitv  of  Illinois'. 

I.Iummert ; 

The  two  4-H  cluh  memhers  you  have  just  heard,  Miss  Sibyl  Sterns,  of 
Uilliamson  county,  and  Earl  Kane,  of  Lake  county,  together  with  the  two  previous 
speakers,  Miss  Flora  Jane  Breckenridge ,  VZinnohago  county,  and  Herman  Tiram,  Kanlc- 
akee  county,  represented  the  28,000  hoys'  and  girls'   cluh  memhers  of  Illinois  in 
telling  the  story  of  how  these  memhers  are  capitalizing  on  their  opportunities 
at  home. 

T7e  think  you  would  enjoy  hearing  the  hundreds  of  others  tell  their  story. 
Donald  Mosher,  of  DeKalh  county,  for  instance,  in  the  fa.rm  management  and  rural 
electrification  project;  Jasper  De  Monhrum  of  Menard  county;  J.  Harrison  Bucking- 
ham, of  TToodford  county,  in  the  pig  project,  and  all  the  others. 

Perhaps  from  these  four,  though,  you  have  gained  some  idea  of  how  4-PI 
cluh  work,  in  seeking  to  "Make  the  hest  hotter,"  not  only  opens  up  new  opportuni- 
ties for  rural  hoys  and  girls,  hut  also  trains  them  to  malce  the  most  of  those 
opportunities , 

Announcer; 

Thank  you,  IJlx.  Mummert .     This  Illinois  portion  of  the  national  4-H  music 
hour  in  which  Mr.  DeVere  I/fummert,  hoys'  district  4-E  cluh  agent  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Miss  Sihyl  Sterns,  Williamson  county; 
Miss  Flora  Jane  Breckenridge,  ITinnehago  county;  Herman  Timjn,  Kankakee  county,  and 
Earl  Kane,  of  Lake  county,  have  participated,  has  come  to  you  from  the  Chicago 
studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.    T7e  now  return  you  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  the  remainder  of  the  program. 


Announcer; 

This  Illinois  portion  of  the  national  4-H  music  hour  in  which  Mr.  DeVere 
Mummert,  hoys'  district  4-H  cluh  agent  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Miss  Sihyl  Sterns,  T7illiarason  county;  Miss  Flora  Jane  Brecken- 
ridge, Winnebago  county;  Herman  Timm,  Kankakee  county,  and  Earl  Kane,  of  Lake 
county,  have  participated,  has  come  to  you  from  the  Chicago  studios  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.    We  now  return  3'-ou  to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program. 
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YOUHC-  P20PLE  M^.D  TH2  RURAL  HOlffi 


A  radio  talK  by  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Warren,  Organization,  4-E,c1il12. 
work,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  National  ^ -H -s^Qliib 
Radio  Program,  February  6,  1337,  and  broadcast  by  a  ne-t'.vork  of  ,71.  assbc3|ate 
NBC  radio  stations.  j  '  '  : 

}  ^   APR  2  a 
— ooOoo—  k  u.  g.  ot 

In  greeting  you  4-H  Members  today,  I  need? not  remind  you  that  4-H 
club  work  emphasizes  the  home.     In  fact,  4-n  clur  vork  is  home  vrork.  There 
in  the  home  or  on  the  home  farm  most  of  your  meetings  are  held.  Moreover, 
the  practical  work  of  the  club  -  the  demonstration  -  is  always  done  in  the 
home  or  on  the  homie  farm.    This  home  work  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  appreciated.     It  is  there,  a.t  home,  with  a  task  in  keeping  v/ith 
your  ability  that  each  of  you  young  people  has  the  best  opportunity  for 
STOwth  and  development.     Then  too,  by  trying  new  ways  of  doing  practical 
things  in  the  home  environment  and  checking  results,  im.provements  are  often 
made  in  well-established  home  and  farm  practices,  that  in  turn,  are  of 
benefit  to  the  whole  community.     In  addition,  your  work  in  the  home  develop 
common  experiences  that,  when  pooled  at  club  meetings,  make  the  work  of  the 
whole  club  group  of  greater  value.    Far  above  these  advantages  however,  is 
that  of  gaining  the  active  interest  and  cooperation  of  your  parents.  4.-H 
reports  ?ire  full  of  inspiring  stories,  such  as  those  you  vail  hear  this 
afternoon,  relating  to  the  partnerships  and  mutual  understandings  m.ade 
possible  through  the  4-H  activities  "'ithin  the  home.     These  reports,  in 
many  ways,  reveal  the  significance  of  what  you  are  doing  in  helping  to 
establish  a  finer  hom.e  life  in  rural  America  today.     They  truly  present  a 
glorious  panorama  of  worthwhile  home  activities;  for  example  -  assum.ing 
your  share  of  responsibility  in  the  daily  routine  vrork  of  the  home;  at 
times,  taking  over  the  necessary  work  in  your  home  so  that  each  of  your 
mothers  may  have  a  real  vacation;  usin.?:  the  m.oney  earned  through  4-H 
enterprises  for  the  wise  purchase  of  those  furnishings  that  make  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  whole  family;  preparing  and  serving  food 
attractively  and  in  keeping  with  the  dietary  needs  of  each  member  of  your 
family;  keeping  yourselves  physically  fit  and  well-groom.ed  in  order  to  be 
efficient  for  your  work  in  the  homie  and  enjoyable  to  others;  caring  for 
ycnir  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  play  and  work  hours;  cooperating 
in  the  home  in  such  vvay  that  the  money  available  for  clothing  and  other 
needs  ceji  be  spent  in  the  best  interests  of  all;  making  good  use  of  the 
helpful  ideas  gained  from  observations  of  other  homes  on  your  club  tours 
and  trips  to  distant  places  as  have  the  worthwhile  men  and  women  throughout 
history;  and  planting  to  best  advantage  native  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees 
around  your  homes  to  the  end  that  they  m.ay  give  to  those  who  pass  by  some 
of  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  happiness  that  abounds  within.    For  after 
all,  the  really  fine  home  is  the  one  in  which  all  try  to  make  others  happy 
and  more  comifortable  and  where  all  share  -ath  mother  and  father  in  the 
daily  program  of  home  life  together,  realizing  that  the  m.ore  vie  share  in 
making  our  homes  comfortable  and  enjoyable,  the  more  we  are  doing  in 
establishing  a  stable  family  life  which  in  turn  is  recognized  as  basic  to 
national  progress. 


( over) 
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Perhaps  never  "before  has  our  national  government  "been  so  active  in 
attempting  to  bring  security  and  comfort  to  the  home  life  of  this  great 
country  of  ours  -  the  home  life  v/hich  the  pioneers  of  this  country  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve.    However,  we  have  "both  an  opportunity  and  a  responsi- 
"bility  in  doing  all  that  we  ourselves  can  to  make  our  own  home  life  as 
worthv/hile  as  possi"ble  -  in  doing  our  part  in  ""building  a  home  wherein", 
in  the  words  of  our  own  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,   "dwell  father,  mother,  and  young 
people  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  duty,  understanding,  consideration, 
tolerance,  and  righteousness." 

In  this  building  of  a  satisfying  home,  the  main  thought  that  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you  4-H  club  members  is  that  your  responsibility 
is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  mem.ber  of  your  family  in  making  your 
home    such  that  every  one  who  lives  in  it  can  develop,  to  the  m.axiraum.,  his 
own  innate  possibilities.     That  means,  that  in  true  4-H  spirit,  you  will 
seek  to  share  in  the  daily  household  duties,  to  help  to  maintain  the  home 
in  a  comfortable  and  orderly  manner,  to  exert  a  helpful,  cheerful  attitude 
about  the  home  and  most  of  all,   to  encourage  the  other  members  of  the 
family  in  v/hat  they  are  doing  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  their  own  welfare.     Then,  yours  '.Till  be  a  real  home  and  you 
will  be  truly  recognized  as  a  real  contributor  to  a  happier,  national  home 
life  in  Arrierica  today. 


JLJlJldLl 
TTTTTnr 




I  ^  1^   A^R  2    1937  ^ 

LABOR  AI'vD  AGRI CULTURE  ^  «  /  .n-,  .-ure  1 

A  contribution  by  V^illiam  Green,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
to  a  discussion  of  economic  and  social  relationships,  sifonsored  by  the; American 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  participated  in  by  Mr. 
Green,  V.r,  Harper  Sibley,  President,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  V.'allace,  and  broadcast  Thursday,  February  IS,  1937. 
in  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  N3C  and  a  network  of  57  associated  radio 
stations, 
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Agriculture  is  America's  greatest  industry.     It  employs  eight  and  a  half 
million  workers.     Its  products  are  disttributed  to  1^7.000,000  consumers  --  cur 
entire  nation.     These  facts  alone  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  welfare 
of  our  whole  national  economy  is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  agriculture  .  Yet 
v/e  know  that  farmers  have  not  received  their  just  share  of  the  national  income 
in  the  past  and  tha.t  they  do  not  receive  it  today. 

Between  I909  and  191^,   in  the  yerrs  of  pre-war  normalcy,  when  the  rest 
of  the  American  people  received  an  average  per  capita  income  of  about  $U00, 
the  farmers  only  got  about  $l6o  per  year,  or  only  hO  per  cent  of  the  share  to 
which  they  were  entitled.     In  1919»   the  year  of  highest  farm  prices  following 
the  way,  the  farmer  received  only  59  percent  of  the  average  income  of  others. 

From  1919  to  I929,  our  country  went  through  a  decade  of  business  prospcrit;^; 
It  was  a  false  prosperity  in  the  industry.     It  was  also  a  prosperity  in  which 
agriculture  did  not  share.     For,  v/hile  during  th'jse  years  other  income  had 
increased  b;-  almost  <?5  billion  dollars,  agricultural  income  suffered  a  decline 
of  nearly  4  billion  dollars.    At  the  same  time,  other  property  values  soa.red 
to  unprecedented  levels  while  farm  property  vaJLues  experienced  a  drastic 
decline.     So  in  I929,  when  everybody  else  received  an  income  of  almost  $800, 
the  farmer  only  got  about  $275  per  capita  income. 

We  all  Icnov;  only  too  v/ell  the  plight  of  a^rriculture  in  the  years  of  the 
depression.     It  is  a  story  of  econcmic  destruction  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 
In  three  short  years  farm  property  values  were  reduced  by  almost  22  billion 
dollars  and  farm  income  was  more  than  halved.     This  meant  bankruptcy  and 
foreclosure,   suffering  and  untold  misery  to  millions  of  our  people  who  fell 
innocent  victims  to  the  speculative  unbalance  of  I929.     Only  the  drastic  &xi6. 
courageous  emergency  measures  adopted  cy  our  government  succeeded  in  reversing 
this  tide  of  devastation.    But  even  so  all  agricultural  property  increased  in 
value  by  only  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars  since  March  1933 .     This  can  be 
significantly  compared  with  the  rise  of  65  billion  dollars  in  the  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds  during  the  same  time. 

As  long  as  the  standard  of  living  of  our  farming  population  fails  to  keep 
step  with  the  standard  of  living  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  a  condition  of 
unbalance  will  persist.     This  \anbalance  will  prevent  us  from  dealing  effectively 
with  industrial  unemployment  and  will  make  impossible  any  substantiaJ.  improve- 
ments in  the  welfp.re  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  industry.     For  economic  inequality 
of  the  farmers  prevents  labor  from  producing  goods  and  services  which  our  farm 
population  should  rightfully  enjoy. 
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The  depression  "brought  to  a  crisis  the  disparity  in  the  prices  of  the 
fa,rm  products  and  the  industrial  products.     Vfhile  the  prices  paid  by  the  farmers 
for  goods  used  in  agricultural  production  were  reduced  "by  only  3I  percent 
between  I929  and  March,  1933 >  the  prices  received  by  farmers  were  reduced 
by  as  much  as  62  percent.    Although  in  the  past  four  years  this  spread  in 
prices  has  been  gradually  closing,   the  prices  received  by. farmers  have  not  yet 
Caught  up  with  the  rising  prices  of  the  industrial  products. 

If  we  study  the  available  data,   showing  the  variation  in  cash  farm 
income  end  income  of  industrijij.  workers  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
we  sec  that  these  two  figures  fluctuate  in. close  pud  direct  relationship  to 
each  other.     This  means  that  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  depends  directly 
on  the  buying  power  of  labor.     We  know  that  labor  constitutes  the  vast  majority 
of  the  consumers  of  agricultural  products.     It  is  clear,  therefore,   that  aori- 
culture  cannot  prosper  without  increased  industrial  activity  and  that  industrial 
activity  cannot  be  increased  until  agriculture  receives  larger  returns  from  its 
products. 

Large  scale  industrial  methods  of  production  have  invaded  a  number  of 
important  branches  of  agriculture.     In  these  and  in  several  related  branches 
of  the  industry,  such  as  canning  and  packing,   the  corporate  business  enterprise 
has  gained  a  firm  foothold,   exerting  a  strong  influence  upon  the  economic 
status  of  workers  engaged  in  them.     In  these  brpjiches  of  the  industry,  the 
need  for  organization  of  workers  into  unions  has  long  been  evident  and  important 
groups  of  ?>gricultural  workers  have  formed  unions  in  order  to  improve  their 
wo.ges,  their  working  conditions  and  to  advance  their  economic  status.    As  the 
result,  we  have  today  a  large  group  of  agricultural  workers'  unions  in  fruit 
and  vegeta.ble  faruing,  in  beet  grooving,  in  onion  growing,  in  Icrgo-scalc 
dairies,  vjid.  in  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  and  canning. 

These  are  the  areas  in  which  the  interests  of  agricialtural  wage-earners 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  industrial  wage-earners.    But,  as  I  have  siiown, 
the  f londrjnental  identity  of  interests  of  labor  pjid  farmers  goes  beyond  this. 
It  extends  to  a  deep  realization  that  the  farmer's  welfare  is  labor's  v/elfare. 
The  two  are  inseparable, 

I'.uch  has  been  done  in  the  past  four  years  by  our  federal  government 
to  better  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  farmer.    But  the  greater 
portion  of  the  task  still  lies  ahead.    Not  until  agriculture  shares  fully  in 
the  economic  advances  of  the  nation  as  a  v/holo  will  that  greater  task  be 
ach&evcd. 


m 


*  THE  GOAL  OF  BALAITCS  AND  STABILITY 

A  contrilDution  "by  Heni*y  A.  rrllaco,  Secretary  of  A,i,ri culture,   to  a  dis- 
cussion of  economic  ai'^d  social  relationships,   sponsored  Toy  the  American  Asso- 
cio,tion  of  Lcjid  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  participated  in  "by  Tr,  V.'p.llace, 
;'.r.  Harper  Sibley,  President,  U.  S.  Chrinber  of  Commerce,  nr.d  V/illiojn  Green, 
President,  Ajnerican  Federation  of  Labor,  pjad  broadcrst  Thursday,  February  18, 
1937.  in  the  National  Frrm  aiid  Home  Hour  by  iJBC  and  a  network  of  57  associated 
radio  stations. 
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This  is  truly  a  si^^itf Icrjit  occasion  when  representatives  of  Icabor, 
industry  and  agriculture  apper'.r  on  the  sajne  radio  program  and  I  trust  that  it 
is  a  forerunner  of  more  significant  thin^,s  to  come,     I  am  thinking  of  how  i::!- 
portant  it  is  to  develop  in  this  country  an  nppreciation  of  the  general  welfare 
and  a  mechrnism  for  serving  the  goneml  welfare  as  contrasted  with  the  mecha- 
nisms which  hrve  been  perfected  to  serve  the  self-interest  of  economic  groujis. 

Last  week  I  spent  two  days  conferring  vdth  the  leaders  of  the  great 
farm  organizations  of  the  United  States.    A  number  of  them  v/anted  the  farmer  to 
have,  v/ith  government  help,  just  os  much  control  over  production  rnd  price  as 
mnny  businesses  hrve.  In  private  conversation  some  of  the  leaders  advocated  thp.t 
agriculture  should  throw  off  nJLl  feeling  of  inferiority  f-jid  after  obtaining  the 
necessary  powers  from  the  government  should  proceed  to  use  these  powers  in  the 
same  woy  as  labor  pjid  industry  in  order  that  agriculture  should  get  a  parity 
price  and  a  fair  share  in  the  national  income. 

Yes,  the  grea.t  organized  groups,  whether  labor,  ac^ri culture,  industry  or 
finance,  are  very  much  on  the  a.lert  these  days  to  obtain  all  the  Federal  pov/ers 
they  ccn;  but  as  I  watch  the  spirit  of  the  different  organized  groups  at  7/ork, 
I  see  two  dangers.     One  is  that  in  their  insistence  on  their  particular  rights, 
the  larger  units  of  the  different  organized  groups  being  more  sicilled  in  running 
to  Washington,  may  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  small  units  in  the  unorganized 
groups;  and  the  other  danger  is  that  they  may  bring  about  a  situation  of  pro- 
gressive scarcity  and  therefore  a  smaller  national  income  rather  than  progressive 
abundance.    Farmers  in  their  striving  for  agricultural  equality  often  fail  to 
recognize  that  it  is  not  the  high  farm  price  per  unit  of  product  but  rather 
the  right  price  rjid  the  right  volume  that  makes  for  agric\iltural  V7elfarc, 
Similarly,  it  is  not  the  high  wage  rate  per  hour  in  industry  but  rather  the 
right  wage  per  hour  and  a  full  year's  employment  that  makes  for  decent  living 
standards  among  the  workers  in  mines  and  factories.    And  it  is  not  a  high  rate 
of  profit  per  unit  but  rather  the  right  profit  rate  and  production  at  prosperity 
levels  that  give  to  business  and  to  the  country  even  progress,  higher  living- 
standards,  and  economic  stability. 

Farmers,  businessmen  and  laboring  men  in  their  shortsighted  efforts  may 
get  more  total  dollars  but  if  the  result  is  less  products  to  be  consumed, 
everyone  will  be  harmed.    Those  who  strive  for  more  money  by  the  method  of 
reducing,  production  and  supply  below  normal  are  unconscious  enemies  of  the 
general  welfare. 
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I  v/as  enoTLiously  encouraged  therefore  when  the  farm  groxips  finally  came 
out  on  "behalf  of  the  principle  of  the  ever-normal  grrjiary.     This  aims  at  main- 
taining year  in  and  year  out  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  products  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  population  with  a  rising  standard  of  consumption.  It 
is  protection  for  "both  producers  and  consumers  against  extreme  fluctuations  in 
production  and  prices  as  a  result  of  v^^eather  and  other  causes.     The  over-normal 
grojiary  seems  to  me  to  he  en  outstanding  contrihution  hy  farmers  on  "behalf  of 
progressive  "balanced  ahundojicc. 

There  were  times  in  the  meeting  last  week  when  many  of  the  farm  leaders 
talked  as  though  their  primary  interest  was  in  class  warfare  on  hchalf  of  agri- 
culture, "but  in  the  final  analysis  they  recognized  the  responsibility  of 
producers  and  the  Federal  Government  to  the  country  as  a  whole  and  gave  their 
allcgipjLce  to  the  doctrine  of  the  general  welfare.    I  "believe  that  in  the  final 
analysis  all  Americans  whether  in  a,griculture ,  la"bor  or  industry  "believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  increased  hdanced  production  "but  they  want  to  he  sure  v.'hen 
they  increase  production  they  do  not  "oring  a"bout  a  situation  y/hich  causes 
unemployment  or  bankruptcy. 

The  real  task  before  us  is  to  see  clearly  v/hat  arc  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  each  group  and  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  erch  group  in 
cooperation  with  the  Fedeml  Government  tov;ard  all  other  groups.    '.'Je  need  to 
devise  a  democratic  mechanism  where,   in  return  for  the  special  grants  of 
Federal  power,  each  group  gives  assurance  that  it  will  promote  increased 
balanced  production  at  prices  Iot;  enough  to  pass  the  increased  output  into 
consum]ption  but  high  enough  to  cover  fair  wages  and  fair  profits  so  as  to  keep 
increased  production  coming, 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  we  all  understand  the  interdependence  betv/een 
agriculture,  labor  and  industry,  and  if  we  are  all  willing  to  create  the 
appropriate  mechanism  whereby  each  group  can  contribute  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  receive  its  share  of  the  national  income  v/e  will  mrJcc  real 
strides  toward  balanced  abundance  rjid  progressive  w.elfare, 
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A  contribution  "by  Mr.  Harper  Sibley,  President,  U.  S.  Chn-^W^hf  Commerce, 
to  a  discussion  of  economic  and  social  relationr,hips  ,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,    participated  in  by  Mr. Sibley, 
Mr.  William  Green,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  broadcast  Thursday,  February  18,  1937,  in  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Ho-jr  by  NBC  and  a  network  of  57  associated  I'adio  stations. 

t 
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I  am  very  glad,   indeed,   to  join  with  my  friends,  Henry  Wallace  and  William 
Green,  in  saying  a  fei^'  woros ,   today,  on  this  Farm  and  Home  Hour.     For  over  tv/o 
weeks,  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  -  a  grea-t, 
national,  sbusiness  organization  -  I  have  been  traveling  up  and  down  our  land, 
meeting  with  groups  of  business  men,  and  discussing  rith  them  the  many  problems 
with  which  Industry  a^id  Commerce  must  deal  during  the  coming  year.     On  this  trip 
I  have  actually  talked  to  more  than  ten  thousand  business  people  from  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  in  the  cotton  South,  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  the  dairy  North,  and 
from  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  in  the  wheat  and  cattle  states  of  the  West  back  to  the 
tobacco  regions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  East. 

But,   today,  the  National  Broadca.st- ng  Company  has  caught  me  here  in  Ithaca, 
New  York,  where  at  o-ur  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Farm  end  Home  Week 
is  being  celebrated.     Here,  thousands  of  farmers  anri  their  wives  are  gathered  to 
study  together  ways  and  mea,ns  of  improving  the  economic  conditions  and  the  social 
well-being  and  ha^opiness  of  those  'yho  dv.'ell  on  t}:e  la.nd. 

Tonight,  along  ^-^ith  Mrs.  Frar.klin  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Lehman,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  sioeaking  at  the  annual  Banquet  held  to  honor  five  ne'"  Master 
Farmers  and  eight  splendid  yo'ong  farm,  .people ,  state-Vv'ide  dinners,  ahosen  from 
students  of  vocational  agric"ia].tnxre ,  from  U-H  club  members,  from  Juvenile  Grangers, 
and  from  Boy  Scounts  on  the  farm.     Moreover,  as  chairman  of  the  Aneritan  Agricul- 
turist Research  Foundation,  I  shall  have,  the  privilege  of  announcing  the  first 
cash  awards  to  be  distri"buted  by  tnis  Foundation. 

Just  before  starting  on  my  trio,  I  ras  asked  by  Miss  Frances  Perk:?ns, 
Secretary  of  Labor,   to  meet  -vith  her  and  with  the.  President  .'-.t  the  White  House 
to  discuss  proposed  new  legislation  in  the  field  of  employer-employee  relation- 
ships. At  the  sugresticn  of  the  President  I  h8V'-3  presented  this  su.r.'JeGt  to  em- 
ployers all  af'ross  the  land,  and  I  have  asked  for  their  wisdom  ar.d  counsel.  I 
have  also  discussed  many  of  the  Fresidont's  oth  r  proposals  such  as  the  P.eorganiza 
tion  of  the  Executive  and  Administrative  Dopart-m-^nts  of  the  Fed'ral  G-^vernment. 
With  all  proposals  of  the  Frcsidert  looking  toward  greater  efficiency  and  economy, 
our  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  promises  its  f-ill  sup~:ort. 

As  regards  the  proposal  of  the  President  concerning  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
I  have  presented  the  long  established  position  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
under  which  it  pledges  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  th-^se  im.muta,blo  principles  of 
government  upon  which  our  nation  is  founded.     We  believe  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  thatouiM^  is  the  best  scheme  yet  devised  for  the  governjnent  of  a  free 
people.     The  three  departments,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive 
each  has  its  separate  functions.     These  departments  were  oonceived,  established 
and  out  into  operation  as  essential  parts  of  an  effective  machine.     They  must  work 
together  but  cannot  and  must  not  conflict  with  each  other  if  our  governm.cnt  is  to 
endure  and  our  people  to  prosper.    Any  effort  by  the  legislative  or  the  executive 
branches  to  usurp  or  limit  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  must  result  in  disaster. 
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And,  e\''eryT.vhere  across  the  country,  "because  "business  men  today  arc  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  I  have  discussed  the  pro"blems  of  agricultui^e  and  the 
inter-relations  between  "business  and  agriculture.     With  group  after  grou":i  made  up 
of  members  of  cham"bers  of  commerce  and  of  business  trade  associations,  I  have 
taken  up  not  only  the  Federal  Admiinistration  s  plans  for  crop  insurance,  for  the 
ever-normal  granary,  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  farm  tenancy,  for 
soil  improvement  and  erosion  control  (five  days  ago  I  was  caught  in  such  a  dust 
storm  in  western  Kansas  thpt  I  could  barely  see  across  the  road) ,  but  I  have  also 
expressed  my  intense  satisfaction  that  at  long  last,  as  my  British  friends  say, 
prices  for  the  products  which  farmers  must  sell  have  risen  to  a  point  vhere  they 
are  .once  more  on  a  par  v/ith  the  prices  for  the  goods  which  farmers  must  buy. 

The  worker  on  the  land,   therefore,  is  no  longer  Amerioa's  forgotten  man. 
Even  his  debts  no  longer  weigh  so  heavily.    3Du.ring  the  past  year  alone,  according 
to  Dr.  Myers,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  mortgage 
interest  costs  of  the  American  farmer  have  bceii  reduced  by  seventy  million  dollars. 

Naturally,  business  rejoices  in  this  improvement  in  the  economic  situation 
of  our  farm  •oeople,  for  after  all,   the  millions  of  people  on  the  land  orovide  an 
absolutely  essential  market  for  the  products  of  our  American  far^tories. 

Day  before  yesterday,  in  Wisconsin,   I  visited  one  of  our  great  industrial 
plants  manufacturing  farm  tractors  and  farm  machinery.    At  the  depth  of  the  de- 
pression this  company  employed  fifteen  hundred  '•'orkcrs  -  todey  there  are  over  ten 
thousand  in  the.t  plant.     Their  assembly  line  was  set  up  to  turn  out  sixty  tractors 
a  day  -  yet  last  Monday  they  completed  one  hundred  and  ten  tractors.     The  company 
could  sell  many  more,  if  it  could  build  them. 

Why?     Because,  once  more,   our  people  on  the  land  have  renewed  buying  power. 
As  the  representative  of  American  business,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  I  congratulate,  not  agriculture,  but  industry,  in  the  restoration 
of  this  vital  and  essential  market i 
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A  contritution  by  Mr.  Harper  Sibley,  President,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  a  discussion  of  economic  and  social  relationships,  soonsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  -participated  in  by  Mr. Sibley, 
Mr.  William  Green,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  broadcast  Thursday,  Febrimry  18,  193 7 >  '^^^^ 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  NBC  and  a  network  of  57  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  join  v-'ith  my  friends,  Henry  Wallace  and  William 
Green,  in  saying  a  fev  words,  today,  on  this  Farm  and  Home  Ho"ar.     For  over  two 
weeks,  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  -  a  grea-k, 
national,  business  organization  -  I  have  been  traveling  up  and  down  our  land, 
meeting  with  groups  of  business  men,  and  discussing  vdth  them  the  many  problems 
with  which  Industry  and  Commerce  must  deal  during  the  coming  year.     On  this  trip 
I  have  actually  talked  to  more  than  ten  thousand  business  oeople  from  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  in  the  cotton  South,  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  the  dairy  North,  and 
from  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  in  the  wheat  and  cattle  states  of  the  West  back  to  the 
tobacco  regions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  East, 

But,  today,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  has  caught  me  here  in  Ithaca, 
New  York,  where  at  our  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Farm  and  Home  7/eek 
is  being  celebrated.    Here,  thousands  of  farmers  and  their  wives  are  gathered  to 
study  together  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  economic  conditions  and  the  social 
well-being  and  ha"opiness  of  those  who  dv/ell  on  the  land. 

Tonight,  along  '^ith  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Lehman,  I  shall 
have  the  pleas-ore  of  speaking  at  the  ann-ual  Banquet  held  to  honor  five  new  Master 
Farmers  and  eight  splendid  young  farm  people,  state-wide  winners,  ahosen  from 
students  of  vocational  agriculture,  from  U-H  f^iub  members,  from  Juvenile  Grangers, 
and  from  Boy  Scounts  on  the  farm.     Moreover,  as  chairman  of  the  Ameri&an  Agricul- 
turist Research  Foundation,  I  shall  have,  the  privilege  of  announcing  the  first 
cash  awards  to  be  distributed  by  this  Foundation. 

Just  before  starting  on  my  tri'?,  I  was  asked  by  Miss  Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  meet  with  her  and  with  the  President  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  proposed  new  legislation  in  the  field  of  employer-employee  relation- 
ships. At  the  suggestion  of  the  President  I  have  presented  this  subject  to  em- 
ployers all  a'^ross  the  land,  and  I  have  asked  for  their  wisdom  and  counsel.  I 
have  also  discussed  many  of  the  President's  other  proposals  such  as  the  Reorganiza 
tion  of  the  Executive  and  Administrative  Departments-  of  the  Federal  Government. 
With  all  proposals  of  the  President  looking  tov/ard  greater  efficiency  and  economy, 
O'or  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  promiS'^s  its  f-oll  sup':>ort. 

As  regards  the  pro-^osal  of  the  President  concerning  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
I  have  presented  the  long  established  oosition  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
■under  which  it  pledges  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  those  immutable  principles  of 
government  upon  which  our  nation  is  founded.     We  believe  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  ours  is  the  best  scheme  yrt  devised  for  the  government  of  a  free 
people.     The  three  departments,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive 
each  has  its  separate  functions.     These  departments  were  conceived,  established 
and  put  into  operation  as  essential  parts  of  an  effective  machine.     They  must  work 
together  but  cannot  and  must  not  conflict  with  each  other  if  our  government  is  to 
endure  and  our  people  to  pr.isper.    Any  effort  by  the  legislative  or  the  executive 
branches  to  usurp  or  limit  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  must  result  in  disaster. 
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And,   everywhere  across  the  country,  because  business  men  today  arc  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  I  have  discussed  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the 
inter-relations  between  business  and  agriculture.     With  group  after  groun  made  up 
of  members  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  of  TSusiness  trade  associations,  I  have 
taken  up  not  only  the  Federal  Administration  s  plans  for  crop  insurance,  for  the 
ever-normal  granary,  for  the  im.provement  of  the  conditions  of  form  tenancy,  for 
soil  improvement  a,nd  erosion  control  (five  days  ago  I  was  caught  in  such  a  dust 
storm  in  western  Kansas  thpt  I  could  barely  see  across  the  road) ,  but  I  have  also 
expressed  my  intense  satisfaction  that  at  long  last,  as  my  British  friends  say, 
prices  for  the  products  which  farmers  must  sell  have  risen  to  a  point  v-here  they 
are  once  more  on  a  par  v;ith  the  prices  for  the  goods  v/hich  farmers  must  buy. 

The  worker  on  the  land,   therefore,  is  no  longer  Amerifea's  forgotten  man. 
Even  his  debts  no  longer  \?eigh  so  heavily.    Turing  the  past  year  alone,  according 
to  Dr.  Myers,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  mortgage 
interest  costs  of  the  Am.erican  farmer  have  been  reduced  by  seventy  million  dollars. 

Naturally,  business  rejoices  in  this  improvement  in  the  economic  situa.tion 
of  our  farm  people,  for  after  all,  the  millions  of  people  on  the  land  provide  an 
absolutely  essential  market  for  the  products  of  our  Americsn  far?tories. 

Day  before  yesterday,  in  Wisconsin,   I  visited  one  of  our  great  industrial 
plants  manuf act-uring  farm  tractors  and  farm  machinery.    At  the  depth  of  the  de- 
pression this  company  employed  fifteen  hundred  '-'orkers  -  today  there  are  over  ten 
thousand  in  that  plant.     Their  assembly  line  was  set  up  to  turn  out  sixty  tractors 
a  day  -  yet  last  Monday  they  completed  one  hundred  and  ten  tractors.     The  company 
could  sell  many  more,  if  it  could  build  them. 

Why?    Because,  once  more,   our  r)Cople  on  the  land  have'  renewed  buying  power. 
As  the  representative  of  American  business,  of  the  Cham.ber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  I  congratulate,  not  agricult\irc ,  but  industry,  in  the  restoration 
of  this  vital  and  essential  market] 
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A  "broadcast  by  a  farm  group  from  Dane  County,  Wisconsi^,.,  in  the 
Land  Grant  College-Department  of  A^-riculture  period  of  the  Nctional 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Thursday,  March  11,  1937,  by  59  stations  associ- 
ated with  the  National  Broadcast inj^-  Company. 

 ooooOoooo  

The  participants  in  this  discussion,  active  in  r-ural  club  work  in 
Wisconsin,  were: 

Chairm.an:    A-  C  Jones  (Chm.  of  the  discussion  committee  of  the  Dane  County 
Rural  Federation) 

Mrs.  John  Lan^'er  (Marshall  Mothers'  Club  and  past  president  of  the  Dane 

County  Rural  Federation) 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Robertson  (Lodi  Stxidy  Club) 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Anderson  (Paoli  Community  Club) 
Ernest  Kistler  (p.T-A.  discussion  leader) 
Claude  Lyons  (Dane  County  Farmers'  Union) 
Sam  Messerschmidt  (Pumokin  Hollov/  Conmunity  Club) 
Mrs.  D'  W.  McCarthy  (Pierceville  Mothers'  Club) 


The  program  v/as  under  the  direction  of  Professors  H.  L.  Ewbank  and  A. 
Wileden  who  have  charge  of  the  discussion  project  in  Wisconsin. 


Chairman;      This  meeting  has  been  called  so  that  we  may  share  our  ideas, 
and  our  information  on  the  question  For  What  Farposes  Should 
FaJtr.ers  Organize?     I  don't  think  we  should  confine  our  dis- 
cussion to  organization  for  men  who  live  on  farms.    T/7e  really 
are  going  to  ask  ourselves  why  m^en  and  women  in  rural  comiTiuni- 
ties  should  organize.    Now  let's  all  feel  free  to  speak  up 
whenever  we  have  something  to  say,  without  waiting  for  an 
introduction.     I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  begin  by 
finding  out  the  rural  organizations  to  which  we  belong. 

Langf^r; 

I  represent  the  public  discussion  committee  in  a  county  federation 
of  rural  clubs. 

Messersc'nm.idt; 

I  represent  a  rural  comm.unity  cliib  r.nd  am  a  member  of  a  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company. 

Robertson; 

I  am  a  m.ember  of  a  study  club. 


(over) 
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Lyon: 

I  represent  the  Farmers'  Eq.ui ty-Union  and  am  a  member  of  a  number 
of  cooperatives, 

Anderson; 

I  am  chairman  of  the  drama  comanittee  of  a  county  federation  of 
rural  clubs. 

Kistler; 

I  represent  a  county  recreation  committee  and  am  active  in  our  P.T.A. 
McCarthy; 

I  belong  to  a  Mothers'  Club  and  am  on  the  recreation  committee  in  a 
Federation  of  Rural  Clubs. 

Chairman; 

If  I  heard  correctly,  we  have  three  t^^^Des  of  organizations  repre- 
sented here;   the  business  associations,   including  both  cooperative  marketing 
and  purchasing  groups;   social  and  educational  clubs,  and  federations  of 
rural  clubs.     Shall  we  try  to  include  all  of  them  in  our  discussion? 

Langer; 

It  seems  to  me  we'll  have  to,  if  we  want  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
all  the  reasons  for  organizing. 

Chaiirnan; 

All  right.     Does  anyone  iraiow  how  many  of  these  organizations  we  have? 
Anderson: 

Professor  Wileden  of  the  Rural  Sociology  Department  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  estimates  that  there  are  between  4,000  and  5,000  of  the  social 
and  educational  groups  in  rural  Wisconsin  alone. 

M  e  s  s  e  r  s  chm  i  dt ; 

I'd  no  idea  there  v/ere  that  many. 

Lyons ; 

And  there  are  about  1,100  cooperative  associations  in  Wisconsin,  with 
a  membership  of  approximately  200,000.     They  do  an  annual  business  of 
$73,000,000. 

Robertson; 

If  there  are  that  many  just  in  Vv'isconsin,  how  many  do  you  suppose 
there  ;j.re  in  the  whole  United  States? 

Kistler; 

I  happen  to  have  that  infonriation.     In  1935  there  were  10,700  co- 
operative associations  with  a  membership  of  nearly  33,000,000. 

An derson; 

How  miuch  business  did  they  do? 


Kistler; 

It  says  here  that  the  Volume  of  business  in  1935  amounted  to 
$1,530,000,000. 
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McCarthy; 

That's  a  lot  of  ir.oney.    Where  are  you  finding  those  figures? 
Kistler; 

They're  in  this  report  published  "by  tne  Fam  Credit  Administi-ation. 
Chairman; 

Vrhile  we  haven't  conpletely  ansv;ered  the  question  as  to  how  many 
rural  organizations  there  are,  I  ^foiess  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  see  that 
there  are  plenty  of  organizations  to  which  rural  folks  can  oelong  if  the^'' 
want  to.    llov;  are  we  ready  to  talk  about  the  purposes  of  these  organizations? 

McCarthy; 

I  notice  that  our  discussion  topic  is  "For  7/hat  purpose  Should  17 e 
Organize?  Don't  you  think  we  should  begin  to  answer  that  by  findin.;  out 
for  what  purposes  we  have  organized? 

Chairman; 

That  sounds  like  a  real  good  idea.     Suppose  we  begin  there. 
Messersch'aidt; 

Our  conimunity  club  has  always  tried  to  help  folks  in  our  community 
to  have  a  good  tim.e,  to  see  that  tnere  are  parties  and  social  events.  Then 
we  try  to  keep  the  community  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the 
school  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Robertson: 

V'e  organized  our  study  club  because  we  wanted  to  follow  out  a  course 
of  study  each  winter. 

Langer; 

Just  what  do  you  study? 
Robertson; 

All  sorts  of  different  topics;     child  welfare,  current  problems, 
the  beautifi cation  of  our  homes,  and  such  things.    And  our  club  has  been  at 
it  for  12  yea.rs. 

Langer; 

It  looks  like  you  had  been  do ing  adult  education  while  lots  of  folks 
have  just  been  talking  about  it. 

Lyon; 

In  addition  to  the  social  and  educational  activities  that  you  ha.ve 
mentioned,  our  organization  adds  a  third.    We  are  developing  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  organizations.    And  we  also  work  for  laws  we  think  would 
help  the  farmer. 

Anderson; 

Is  the  Fanners'  Union  the  only  organization  that  has  such  a  broad 
prograiri? 
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Lyon: 

I\fo .    What  we  call  the  general  farm  organizations,  like  the  G-range 
the  Farm  Bureau,  do  many  of  these  things. 

Chairman; 

Are  there  other  purposes  for  which  rui'al  folks  have  organized? 

Langer; 

Our  county  found  that  we  needed  more  than  just  the  community  clubs. 
So  v/e  formed  a  county  federation  of  these  cluhs  so  we  could  work  at  coonty- 
wide  social  and  educational  projects.     One  of  our  projects  has  been  to  en- 
courage the  clubs  to  hold  discussion  meetings  on  current  problems,  like  the 
one  we're  having  nov/. 

Anderson; 

About  thirty  counties  in  Wisconsin  are  working  on  community  drnmatics. 
I  am  working  on  a  county  dramactic  committee  now.    We  believe  that  putting 
on  good  plays  has  both  social  and  cultural  values. 

McCarthy; 

Some  of  our  rural  clubs  have  sponsored  home  beautif ication  programs, 
and  have  helped  to  provide  the  rural  schools  with  playground  equipm.ent.  They 
believe  that  iniral  home  and  schools  siiould  be  just  as  artistic  as  those  in 
the  city. 

Kis  tier: 

Perhaps  we  are  overlooking  ,all  those  organizations  that  aim  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  farm  product,  like  milk  testing  associations,  and 
poultry  improvement  associations.     There's  such  an  association  for  nearly 
every  kind  of  livestock  raised  on  our  fanns.     And  they  do  a  lot  of  good  too. 
Then,   I  don't  want  us  to  forget  the  associations  that  arrange  recreation  pro- 
grams for  rural  boys  and  girls. 

Chairman: 

We  not  only  have  lots  of  rural  organizations  but  I  gather  that  they 
have  been  organized  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  purooses.  Hadn't 
we  better  take  up  these  piirposes  and  discuss  them  a  little  more  fully?  Which 
one  do  you  want  to  talk  about  first? 

Eobertson; 

With  bringing  pressure  on  the  government  to  legislate  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture. 

Chairmo.n; 

All  right. 

Kistler; 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  farmer  go  into  politics?    Doesn't  the 
farmer  have  enough  to  do  without  getting  mixed  up  in  politics? 

Lyon; 

Working  for  legislation  wouldn't  necessarily  mean  that  farmers  would 
go  into  politics  in  the  sense  of  forming  a  farmers  party. 
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Kistler; 

Can't  the  representatives  and  senators  that  we  elect  taice  care  of 
farm  lei^islation? 

Lyon; 

They  need  to  "be  poished  a  little  some  tiir^es,  and  they  need  some 
coaching. 

Langer: 

Don't  they  get  too  much  pushing?     Congressmen  get  so  many  letters 
and  telegram.s  from  one  side  and  another  that  they  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn. 

Kistler; 

But  do  they  get  them  from  the  farmers?    And  don't  they  sometimes 
turn  in  the  other  direction? 

McCarthy; 

That's  why  I  "believe  that  the  general  farm  organizations  like  the 
G-range,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Farmers'  Union  should  join  forces  so  they 
can  really  accomplish  something.     That's  better  than  having  the  different 
organizations  all  lobbying  for  something  different. 

Messerschmidt; 

Is  there  any  danger,  if  they  should  combine  like  that,  the  organi- 
zation would  be  so  large  that  it  would  be  unwieldy? 

Robertson: 

If  all  the  organizations  got  together  v/ouldn't  there  be  too  much 
power  in  a  few  hands?    Might  there  not  be  a  temptation  to  use  that  power 
selfishly?     I'm  thinking  of  the  consumer. 

Chairman; 

Bat  aren't  we  giving  our  idea.s  and  beliefs  and  neglecting  informa- 
tion?   Does  anyone  have  anj'-  info iTiation  on  the  pyrt  that  farm  organizations 
have  already  played  in  legislation? 

Langer; 

I  brought  with  me  an  article  by  Professor  B.  H.  Kibbard  entitled, 
"Legislative  Pressure  G-roups  Among  Farmeis."     Ke  shov;s  that  the  G-range  was 
active  in  this  field  sixty  years  rgo.     He  says,  "the  legislation  of  sixty 
years  ago  concerning  railroads  and  Kindred  subjects  shows  that  the  farmers 
were  able  to  put  statutes  on  the  books  and  induce  court  decisions,  both 
state  and  national."    Later  in  the  article  Professor  Hibbard  tells  about  tiie 
organization  of  the  Agricultural  Bloc  in  the  Senate  in  the  early  1S20'3. 
"For  this  action,"  he  says,  "the  Fanri  Bureau  claimed  the  credit,  although 
the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Grange  played  an  inToortant  part." 

So,  for  sixty  years  anyway,  the  general  farm  organizations  have  been 
working  to  influence  legislation. 

Lyon; 

I'm  glad  you  read  that  article.     It  shows  that  this  movement  started 
long  before  the  Triple  A. 
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J^nderson; 

Yes,  and  I've  just  ioimd  a  statement  here  in  another  article  by 
Clifford  Gregory  that  shov/s  the  administration  wants  the  farm  organizations 
to  express  their  opinions.     It  quotes  President  Roosevelt  as  sayin^x;  that 
he  was  going  to  call  the  farm  leaders  together,  lock  them  in  a  room,  and 
tell  them  not  to  come  out  until  they  agreed  on  a  plan  for  agriculture. 

McCarthy; 

I  wish  they  had  stayed  in  that  room  until  they  agreed  on  a  dairy 
program. 

Kis  tier; 

Then  the  attempt  to  farm  organizations  to  influence  legislation  isn't 
just  a  selfish,  pressure  group  movement? 

Messerschmidt; 

ITo.     If  the  government  is  going  to  make  a  good  agricultural  program 
it  needs  to  hrve  all  the  information  it  can  get  from  all  the  different  groups. 
If  the  farmers  don't  present  their  ov.n  point  of  view  they  can't  e;rpect  any- 
one else  to  do  it  for  them. 

Robertson; 

Yes,  and  I  suppose  an  organization  is  necessary  if  the  farmers'  point 
of  viev.'  is  to  "be  expressed.    A  farmer  can't  just  go  to  a  hearing  and  say 
that  he  represents  himself.     That  wouldn't  make  any  im.pression. 

Lyon; 

That^s  right.     That's  why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  keeps  asking 
our  organizations  for  suggestions  about  how  the  agricultural  orogram  can  be 
improved. 

Chairman; 

Now,  if  we  are  to  have  time  to  think  about  some  of  the  other  purposes 
for  which  rural  folks  should  organize,  we'll  have  to  conclude  our  discussion 
of  the  legislative  activities  of  fam  organizations  at  this  point. 

Langer; 

I  suggest  that  v;e  take  up  this  miatter  of  the  producers'  coopei'atives . 
We've  been  hearing  so  much  about  cooperatives  lately. 

Chairman; 

The  ciiairman  out  to  keep  out  of  the  discussion  but  I  have  some  infor- 
mation £ibout  cooperatives.     In  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Wisconsin,  I  find  that  cooperation  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
began  in  Wisconsin  as  early  as  1841  and  that  the  first  cooperative  creamery 
in  the  United  States  was  started  in  1851. 

Langer; 

Does  that  bulletin  tell  how  many  of  these  cooperatives  there  now  are 
in  Y/i  scons  in? 

Chairm.an; 

Yes,  it  says  that  40^  of  all  our  Wisconsin  cheese  factories  are  o;vned 
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cooperatively  and  that  2/3  of  the  creamery  butter  made  in  our  state  is 
made  in  cooperative  plants. 

Robertson; 

I'm  surprised.     I  had  the  idea  somehow  that  this  idea  of  coopera- 
tion was  something  new.    When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  I  suppose  it  is  as 
old  as  having  fanner  get  togethers  to  help  each  other  with  the  threshing. 

Lyon; 

And  then  there  are  all  the  coo-perative  purchasing  associations  that 
we  heard  about  at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion.     The  oil  cooperatives 
started  in  1921  and  in  1934  liandled  5^  of  all  the  shipm.ents  of  gas  in 
Wisconsin? 

Kistler; 

But  what  about  cooperative  stores? 

Lyon; 

We'll  have  to  admit  that  cooperative  stores  have  not  been  so  successful 
in  the  United  States.     This  movement  for  cooperative  stores  started  alm.ost 
100  years  ago,  but  there  are  only  about  500  in  the  United  States  now.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  that  have  started  in  Vvisconsin  have  been  discontinued. 

McCarthy; 

What  is  the  reason? 

Robertson: 

Poor  management,  I  expect.     They  often  hired  people  who  knew  nothing 
about  store  keeping. 

Messerschmidt; 

Doing  too  niuch  credit  business.     Then  the  chain  stores  cut  prices 
about  as  low  as  they  could  go. 

Anderson; 

Didn't  cooperative  stores  in  this  country  fail  because  they  didn't 
adopt  the  Eochedale  principles?     Those  stores  in  Engl.and  have  been  running 
successfully  for  a  long  time. 

LanA'er; 

You  remember  Professor  Brdman  explained  that  before  1911  there  was  no 
legal  way  of  setting  up  cooperative  stores  in  Wisconsin  according  to  the 
Rochedale  plan.    Maybe  there  won't  oe  so  many  failures  in  the  future. 

Anderson; 

Colleges  and  universities  are  now  training  men  for  cooperative  manage- 
ment.   Even  in  the  grade  schools  in  Wisconsin  the  Children  are  taught  about 
cooperation. 

Lyons; 

We  also  have  farm  organizations  that  sponsor  institutes  for  training 
members  of  cooperatives.    We  believe  that  cooperatives  soirietimes  fail  because 
the  members  don't  know  about  cooperative  principles. 
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McCarthy; 

I'm  not  sure  that  I  like  this  idea  of  having  the  farmers  go  into 
business.     In  our  little  village  there  are  several  men  who  make  their  living 
selling  fam  implements  and  feed.     Suppose  the  fanners  take  that  business 
away  from  them.     How  are  we  going  to  like  it  if  they  go  into  the  -ooultry 
business  and  compete  with  us? 

Kistler; 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  mercriants  can't  work  for  the  coo-oeratives . 
Robertson; 

Isn't  this  cooperative  movement  being  promoted  because  the  cost  of 
distribution  has  been  too  large?     The  cooperators  are  trying  to  lessen  the 
gap  between  the  prices  they  get  when  they  sell  and  the  prices  they  pay  when 
they  buy.     There  should  be  no  pity  on  the  merchant  who  doesn't  have  any  pity 
on  the  farmer. 

Chairman; 

That's  one  side  of  the  story.     The  other  side  is  whether  we  want  to 
cut  off  our  own  noses  by  taking  money  away  from  the  very  people  we  depend 
on  to  buy  our  products. 

Anderson; 

Tlie  merchant  who  fights  the  cooperative  is  doine^  it  for  a  selfish 
reason.     He  needs  a  spiritual  awakening.     The  cooperative  idea  is  not  getting 
ahead  of  each  other,  but  getting  ahead  with  each  other. 

Kistler; 

The  word  cooperative  is  not  q^uite  as  competitive  as  we  have  assumed. 
The  cooperatives  sell  at  the  same  prices,  exactly,  as  the  independent  and 
private  enterprises. 

Lyon; 

That's  the  way  with  our  cooperatives.    We  sell  at  the  same  prices. 
Me sser Schmidt; 

Don't  you  think  that  the  whole  v;orld  is  run  by  selfishness?  .For 
instance,  if  you  ere  selfish  for  yourself,  that  is  wrong  but  if  you  are 
selfish  for  a  large  organization,  like  a  nation,   that  is  patriotism.  Maybe 
the  cooperatives  are  working  on  the  principle  that  it's  v/rong  to  be  selfish 
for  just  one  or  two,  but  that  it's  right  to  be  selfish  for  a  group. 

McCarthy; 

Well,  here's  something  else.     If  a  mierchant  is  on  his  own  he  is 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  business.     But  if  a  man  is  just  hired  by 
someone  to  run  a  cooperative  and  in  just  working  for  a  wage  it  doesn't  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  him  whether  the  business  fails  or  succeeds. 

Anderson: 

Bu.t  I  think  someone  said  a  while  ago  that  we  are  v.'orking  to  overcome 
this  inefficiency  by  training  managers  and  members.     Denmark  has  solved  this 
problem.     They  have  a  very  fine  cooperative  movement. 

Robertson; 

I  understand  cooperatives  fail  in  Denmark  too.     They  don't  all  succeed. 
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Lyons; 

As  far  as  I  can  remem"ber,  in  some  of  those  countries  the  coopera- 
tives own  the  factories  too.     They  "b-uy  wheat  direct  from  the  farms,  and  it 
is  handled  by  cooperatives  all  the  v;ay  from  the  fairo  until  the  bread  is 
delivered  to  your  door. 

Robertson; 

Is  it  true  that  the  coo-oeratives  sometimes  own  the  farms  too? 

Lyon; 

Yes,  I  think  so.  • 
Robertson; 

'kTouldn't  that  almost  be  going  bnck  to  Russia?    We  farmers  don't  like 
to  hear  about  their  owning  our  farms. 

Langer; 

Aren't  we  confusing  producer  and  consumer  cooperatives  and  classing 
them  as  one?     They  are  not  one. 

Messerschnidt: 

Are  the  producers  and  consumers'  cooperatives  really  in  conflict 
with  each  other? 

Langer; 

Yes. 

Lyon; 

ITo ,  I  can't  agree  to  tha.t. 
Chairman; 

I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  leave  tha.t  point  for  our  next  discussion 
and  get  back  to  our  tot)ic.     Suppose  we  consider  nc:ct,  the  organizations 
that  v/ere  started  to  provide  recreation  for  rural  boys  and  girls. 

Kistler; 

I've  been  hoping  v/e  would  get  around  to  that. 
McCartA^.'-: 

Just  the  other  day  I  heard  a  fanr.er  say  that  spending  money  for  play 
is  just  foolishness.    What  should  I  tell  him  when  we  get  back  home? 

Kis  tier; 

First,   I'd  point  out  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  are  lot.i 
of  boys  and  girls  in  rural  areas  who  don't  have  enough  to  do.     Here  are  some 
figures.     There  are  about  3,000,000  more  boys  and  girls  among  the  30,000,000 
farm  people  than  there  are  among  30,000,000  city  people.     Those  who  were  not 
needed  on  the  farms  used  to  go  to  the  city,  but  today  they  are  not  needed. 
Their  places  have  been  taken  by  machines.     This  leaves  a  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in  our  rural  villages  and  even  on  our  farms  with  too  much  time 
on  their  hands.     So  they  get  into  mischief. 

Langer; 

Uon't  you  tell  us  about  what  is  being  done  in  your  county  to  meet 
this  situation? 
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Kistler; 

I've  "been  hoping  someone  would  ask  me  that.     In  that  county  there 
are  13,000  rural  residents.     Last  year  3,800  took  part  in  some  form  or 
other  of  organized  recreation.     There  were  65  dart  ball  teams,  25  hand- 
craft clubs,  and  14  night  ball  leagues  for  adults. 

Messerschmidt ; 

That's  interesting,  but  where  do  they  play? 

Kistler; 

In  one  conmiunity  an  abandoned  church  was  remodelled  entirely  by 
volunteer  labor.     It's  now  in  use  two  or  three  nights  a  week  for  games, 
parties,  plays,  and  other  social  activities.     In  this  small  village  an 
athletic  club  of  56  young  men  has  been  formed  and  meets  every  v/eek. 

McCarthy; 

Sut  does  this  have  any  real  results  that  make  all  the  effort  v/orth 
while?     I'm  still  looking  for  ways  to  answer  that  farmer  who  said  that 
spending  money  and  time  for  recreation  is  just  foolishness. 

Kistler; 

Here  is  a  concrete  illustration.     Last  week  the  principal  of  our 
rural  school  tried  to  find  a  case  of  juvenile  delinquency  for  special  study 
in  an  eictansion  course  he  was  taking.     He  had  a  hard  time  finding  one  case, 
while  in  a  coniinanity,  not  too  far  away,  where  there  have  not  been  any  organized 
recreational  activities  during  the  last  10  years,  there  are  20  or  more  such 
cases.     There  are  other  results  that  are  not  so  easy  to  measure,  but  we  feel 
that  this  alone  makes  the  v/hole  effort  worth  while. 

Robertson: 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  run  such  an  organization? 
Kistler: 

The  county  board  has  furnished  money  for  equipwent,  from  $50  to  $100 
a  tov/nship.     Just  now  the  supervisor  is  being  paid  from  VfPA  funds,  but  the 
work  v/as  in  progress  before  the  V^PA. 

Messersclimidt: 

How  long  has  this  program  been  going  on? 

Kistler; 

Eight  or  nine  years  that  I  know  of. 

Langer: 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  attendance  has  kept  up  well,  or  has  it 

lagged? 
Kistler; 

So  far  attendance  has  kent  increasing.    We  have  figures  on  that. 
McCarthy; 

Don't  these  organizations  tend  to  die  off  after  a  number  of  years? 
I  read  somewhere  that  the  average  life  of  such  groups  is  about  seven  years. 
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Kistler: 

Hot  if  you  keep  changing  the  activities  and  if  you  can  keep  your 
leaders . 

Chairman; 

Time  has  a  way  of  marching  on.     Hadn't  wo  "better  talk  a  bit  ahout 
those  clubs  that  put  on  what  wc  might  call  cultural  programs.     I'm  thinking 
especially  about  drama  and  mus i c . 

Anderson; 

I  don't  know  whether  such  iDrograms  keep  young  people  from  delinquency 
but  I  do  know  that  they  help  both  young  and  old  people  to  appreciate  better 
books,  better  music,  and  better  plays.    We  feel  that  rural  folks  need  and 
appreciate  these  cultural  programs  just  as  much  as  the  city  people. 

The  otiier  evening  we  had  a  program  of  plays,  one  of  them  a  very 
cheap  play  in  more  ways  than  one.    Afterwards  a  member  of  the  audience  who 
had  really  had  very  limited  educational  advantages  said,  "Isn't  it  too  bad 
a  group  v.'ill  spend  so  much  time  on  a  play  like  that  when  there  are  so  miany 
finer  ones?"    That  person  was  learning  to  appreciate  the  good  in  drama.  We 
thinlc  tliat  is  important. 

Langer ; 

iTe  won't  be  inclined  to  quarrel  much  with  that  idea.     Rural  life  is 
more  than  buying  and  selling,  important  as  those  are. 

Robertson: 

I  understand  you  have  a  federation  of  rural  clubs?     Is  it  necessary 
to  have  such  an  organization  to  carry  on  an  effective  dramatic  program  among 
rural  clubs? 

Langer; 

We  think  so. 

Messerschmidt; 

In  fact,  in  our  co"unty  the  federation  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  ex- 
changing plays.    Our  club  was  one  of  the  first  to  start  putting  on  one-act 
plays.     That  was  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

Anderson: 

I  know  another  county  v/here  the  county  organization  began  especially 
to  put  on  a  dram.a  program. 

Kistler; 

The  same  principle  is  true  in  recreation.    You  must  have  some  sort 
of  county  organization  so  you  can  hcve  enough  competition. 

Robertson: 

In  our  county  we  tried  to  have  a  play  festival,  but  I  guess  we 
needed  a  rural  federation  like  you  folks  h/ive.     Eleven  groups  said  they 
would  enter  a  draiTia  tournament  but  when  the  time  came  only  three  were  ready. 


McCarthy; 

VTny  did  the  eight  back  out? 
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Robertson; 

I  don't  know.     They  are  scattered  all  over  the  co-unty  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  club  leaders.     But  I  guess  they  decided  it  was  too  much  work. 

Lyon: 

I  thinlc  one  reason  is  that  folks  who  can  put  on  plays  already  have 
so  much  to  do.     The  community  leaders  are  overv/orrced. 

McCarthy:  .  . 

17e  always  seem  to  come  bock  to  the  matter  of  leadership,  don't  we? 
Oughtn't  we  to  consider  lea.dership  in  connection  with  the  success  of  our 
rural  clubs? 

Chairmtm: 

I  believe  leadership  is  very  important  but  isn't  it  somewhat  beside 

the  point  of  our  discussion  vrhich  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  topic  "For  7'iie.t 
Purposes  Should  Farmers  Organize?" 

Messersck.iidt; 

I  don't  like  to  disagree  with  the  chairman,  but  I  do  on  this  point. 
Rural  organizations  give  the  opport"anity  to  talented  young  people  to  learn 
how/  to  be  leaders.     Then  they  will  be  ready  for  larger  positions  of  leader- 
ship when  the  occasion  comes. 

Chairman; 

I  thinlc  your  point  is  well  taken.     Let's  add  to  our  list  of  reasons 
for  raral  organizations  the  opportixnity  they  offer  for  the  training  of 
rural  leaders. 

Langer; 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  wanted  to  bring  out  one  more  point  about  our  federa- 
tion of  rural  clubs.     ViTe  have  meetings  twice  a  year  attended  by  representa- 
tives from,  clubs  all  over  the  county,    T^e  have  fine  programs,  discuss  and 
adopt  a  program  of  work  for  the  year,  and  get  up  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  it- 
Members  find  out  what  other  clubs  are  doing  and  want  to  go  home  and  do  some 
of  the  things  in  their  own  clubs.     Then  the  men  have  a  banquet  every  year 
with  memibers  of  the  city  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  women  meet  with  the  city  T7onien's 
Club.     This  brings  town  and  country  together. 

Messersch.aidt; 

If  you  can  get  farmers  to  play  together  you  c<an  get  them  to  work 
together. 

Chairman; 

v7e  are  hciving  a  discussion,  but  we  haven't  said  much  about  the  reasons 
for  enco'jraging  discussion  arr.ong  rural  clubs.    Why,  for  example,  is  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri cul toi-e  sponsoring  this  discussion  movement? 

Messerschi  .idt ; 

Because  it  helps  to  put  across  the  program  they  feel  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  farmers. 


Lyon: 

Then  you  think  discussion  is  for  propaganda? 


Messerschmidt; 

Uell  I  did  not  intend  to  put  it  quite  that  bluntly. 


Langer; 

I  don't  agree.     Discussion  is  just  the  opposite  of  propaganda.  In 
group  discussion  each  person  has  a  right  to  express  his  own  ideas  and  opinions. 
Each  person  tells  what  he  knows  about  the  problem.     He  asks  questions  aiid 
finds  out  what  the  others  know. 

Lyon; 

Then  discussion  is  really  cooperative  thinking. 
McCarthy; 

Yes,  here  is  a  quotation  from  J.  U.  Studebaker,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  "Let  us  aim  at  full,   free,  carefully  organized  and 
professionally  managed  public  discussion  of  national  affairs.     That  is  edu- 
cation for  democracy." 

Robertson: 

And  Uoodrow  T/ilson  said,  "V/e  must  learn  to  meet,  as  our  fathers  did, 
somehov;,  somev/here  for  consultation.     There  must  be  discussion  in  which  all 
freely  participate."    And  he  m.akes  the  same  point  about  discussion  being  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  democracy. 

Anderson; 

As  I  understand  it,  the  discussion  method  is  a  way  of  thinking  through 
our  own  problems,  just  as  we  arc  doing.    And  I  think  it  is  important  that  it 
be  so  arranged  that  every  side  of  the  question  is  presented.     Then  v;'e  are  in 
a  better  position  to  make  a  wise  decision.     But  isn't  it  hard  to  get  folks 
to  take  part  in  discussions? 

Kis tier; 

Yes,  it's  hard  to  get  the  idea  started,  because  it  makes  us  think 
and  most  of  us  feel  that  thinking  is  hard  work. 

McCartAv; 

But  those  who  do  take  part  find  that  discussion  really  is  interesting 
and  very  valuable. 

Lyon; 

It's  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  this  getting  Deople  interested  in  educa- 
tional programs.    But  it  must  be  done  if  the  cooperative  movement  is  to 
succeed. 

Chairman: 

I  wish  there  were  some  new  way  of  saying  that  our  time  is  drawing 

short. 

Langer; 

I'm  sorry — there  are  lots  of  questions  that  I'd  like  to  ask. 
McCarthy; 

And  I've  got  some  ideas  about  consumers'  cooperatives  that  I'd  like 
to  try  out. 
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Ro"bertson; 

So  have  I.     And  I  want  to  find  out  more  about  how  you  can  get  rural 
groups  to  ov.t  on  plays. 

ChairTiian: 

And  this  discussion  has  also  given  me  a  lot  of  ne\':  ideas  and  infor- 
mation.    I  e:cpect  we  differ  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
purposes  for  rural  organizations,  but  can  v.e  at  least  agree  that  some  of 
these  purooses  are: 

Langer; 

To  study  end.  discuss  current  problems; 

Lyon: 

T'o  get  higher  prices  for  our  products; 
Anderson: 

To  promote  the  development  of  consumers'  cooperatives; 
Kistler: 

To  put  on  programs  of  community  recreation; 
McCarthy: 

To  train  our  young  people  for  future  leadership; 

Messer  Schmidt: 

To  wor'c  for  legislation  beneficial  to  the  farmer; 

Robertson: 

To  encourage  good  music  and  the  production  of  good  plays. 
Chairman; 

And  we  v/ould  all  like  to  thank  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  this  discussion  where  you  could  hear  it. 
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MORE  NEWS  ON  CM  SIZES 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  program  presented  by  Mrs.  Josephine  ^ 
Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  G-eneral 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  Donald  Montgomery,  Chief  of  Consumers' 
Counsel  and  two  members  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  staff.    Program  broad- 
cast on  Tuesday,  March  15,  1937,  at  4:00  P.M.,  over  the  Red  Network  and 
supplementary  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 ooOoo  

Consumer  time  is  on  the  air  Today  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin 

Doggett,  Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  Don  Montgomery,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  are  going  to  give  us  the  latest  news  on 
the  various  sizes  of  cans  in  which  our  fruits  and  vegetables  are  packed. 
Judging  by  the  array  of  cans  one  sees  on  the  grocery  store  shelf,  they 
must  have  a  lot  to  tell  us  Mrs.  Doggett  

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Good  afternoon  consumers.     You  listeners  who  have  been  following 
the  weekly  radio  program  of  tha  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  know 
that  each  Tuesday  we  discuss  at  this  time  some  subject  that  is  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  as  consumers.    Usually  I  have  asked  Mr.  Don  Montgomery,  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  or  some 
expert  in  a  particular  field,  questions  which  I  think  that  consumers  would 
like  to  have  answered.     Today  Mr.  Montgomery  has  promised  to  give  us  some 
further  useful  information  in  regard  to  the  many  sizes  of  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  we  buy  at  our  grocer^''  store.     We  have  discussed  this  matter 
before.    And  to  refresh  our  memories,  let's  listen  in  while  a  housewife 
does  her  marketing. 

(SOUND  -  CASHIER  REGISTER  DRAWER  OPENS) 

The  clerk  in  our  radio  grocery  store  has  just  completed  one  sale  and  is 
ready  to  wait  on  another^  customer.  (FaDING) 

CLERK: 

What  can  I  do  for  you  today? 
I/iRS.  CONSUiiZR: 

I  see  you  have  a  special  on  baked  beans  -  four  cans  for  25^. 

CLERK: 

Yes,  our  regular  7^  stock. 
MRS.  CONSUI.:ER: 

Well,  that  sounds  like  a  real  bargain.     Give  me  four  cans  — 
I  want  one  can  of  tomatoes,  too.     Going  to  make  soup  with  'em.... So  give 
me  Grade  C  quality. 


(over) 
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CLERK: 

Here's-  two  "brands  of  standard  quality.     That's  the  same  as  G-rade  C. 
They  both  sell  at  8^ . 

IvERS.  COlTSUIvIEH: 

Same  price  —  '^ell,  a  medium  size  can  of  either  one  will  be  all  right. 

CLE2K :  ^ 
Anything  else? 

MRS.  COHSljl/EH: 

No,  not  at  this  counter.     These  rest  of  my  list  is  fresh  fruits  sind 
vegetables. 

CLESK: 

perhaps  you'd  be  interested  in  our  special  on  canned  pears.  Two 
cans  for  17 . 

ms.  CONSU"MSR: 

That  does  sound  like  a  bo.rgain.     I  usually  pay  15^  straight  for  one 
can.    May  I  see  them? 

CLEPJC : 

Surely.     They're  right  here  on  the  counter. 
(SOMD  -  CM  ON  COUNTER) 
MRS.  CONSUlviER: 

Oh,  these  but  they're  small  cans.     The  kind  I  usually  buy  for 

15^  are  much  larger. 

CLERK: 

You  probably  buy  the  number  2  l/2  can. 
MS.  CONSUIvER: 

Well,  I  don't  know  its  number,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  net  weight 
stated  on  the  label  is  a  pound  and  13  oimces.    Let's  see  the  label  on  these 
small  cans.     (HESITATES,  TUmTINC-  CAN  IN  HAND)     (READING)    Net  contents  one 
pound.    Let's  see  two  cans,  two  pounds.     Thirty-two  ounces  for  17^.  I 
usually  get  29  ounces  for  15;^.     I  don't  see  that  there's  any  saving  on  this 
special . 

CLERK: 

Usually  these  small  cans  sell  for  9^  apiece. 
i/IRS.  CONSUlvER: 

There's  no  advantage  for  me  in  the  small  size.     The  large  can  makes 
just  the  right  number  of  servings  for  my  family. 

CLERK : 

That' s  all  then? 

MRS.  CONSUlviER: 

Yes.     Thirty-five  cents,  isn't  it? 
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(SOUND  -  CHAUGE  ON  COUl^TER) 
CLEM: 

That ' s  right .     Thank  you . 
(SOUND  -  CASH  REGISTER) 
MRS.  DOGGETT: 

 And  we'll  leave  lilRS-  CONSUlvIER  to  continue  her  marketing.  It 

seems  to  me,  Mr.  Montgomery,  that  she  is  quite  capable  of  doing  it  alone. 

IvIR.  MONTGOIvERY: 

She  was  pretty  quick  about  seeing  v/hich  size  can  of  pears  was  the 
best  buy  for  her,  wasn't  she?    But  we  can't  give  her  an  A  rating  in  buying 
tomatoes. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Why  not?  She  asked  for  just  the  quality  she  needed.  A  can  of  C 
Grade  tomatoes  is  as  satisfactory  in  making  soup  as  an  A  or  B  Grade  and 
isn't  as  expensive.     She  knew  just  what  size  can  she  wanted,  too. 

MR.  MONTGOI/lERY: 

She  asked  for  a  medium  size  can  and  a  certain  quality  of  tomato, 
that's  true,  but  she  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  label  on  the  can. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  of  course  she  should  have,  for  the  net  weight  would  have  been 
on  the  label  and  she  would  have  known  the  exact  amount  of  tomato  that  she 
was  getting  for  her  money. 

MR.  MONTGOlvEERY : 

Yes,  if  the  can  of  tomatoes  she  was  baying  was  one  sold  in  inter- 
state trade  the  net  weight  would  have  been  clearly  stated.     She  could  have 

compared  it  with  the  weight  of  the  other  can  of  tomatoes  of  the  same 

quality  selling  at  the  same  price.  There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  medium 

size  can.    The  medium  size  can  she  bought  might  have  been  a  number  303  or 
it  might  have  been  a  nur.iber  2. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  should  have  remembered  that  from,  our  previous  discussion,  when 
we  learned  that  the  303  looks  as  if  it  holds  the  same  amount  as  the  No.  2, 
when  actually  it  holds  less. 

MR.  MONTGOivIERY : 

Your  memory  is  doing  all  right,  Mrs.  Doggett.    The  303  holds  three 
or  four  ounces  less  than  the  No.  2  size  can.     But  when  they  are  placed 
side  by  side  on  a  shelf  it's  hard  to  tell  them  apart.    Yet,  they  are  often 
advertised  at  the  same  price  and  number  303  may  actually  sell  for  more. 
Let  us  suppose  that  our  shopper  did  buy  a  303  can  of  tomatoes  for  eight 
cents.     The  average  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  303  can  is  about  1  pound, 
while  the  average  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  number  2  can  is  about  20 
ounces  —  four  ounces  more. 
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iffiS.  DOGGETT: 

Pour  ounces  difference  and  "both  cans  for  the  same  price.    That  means 
a  loss  of  money  for  the  consumer  who  huys  the  303  can  at  the  same  price  as 
the  No.  2,  and  who  doesn't  get  better  quality  goods  in  the  303.  There's 
another  can  that  looks  a  great  deal  like  the  numher  2  and  that  is  the  number 
3  special. 

MR.  MONTGOMERY: 

Yes,  it  takes  very  keen  eyes  to  tell  those  two  apart.     Their  dimen- 
sions are  exactly  alike  except  that  the  number  2  can  is  l/l6  of  an  inch 
taller. 

LIRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  that  l/l6  of  an  inch  means  of  course  larger  capacity.  Really, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  a  good  many  consumers  are  annoyed  about  this  .business  of 
can  sizes.    As  long  as  there  are  so  many  sizes  so  nearly  alike,  consumers 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  -  or  at  least  what  are  the  commonest  sizes  in 
everyday  use. 

MR.  MONTGOMERY: 

Well  they  are:     The  number  1  or  picnic  size  which  holds  about  10 
ounces;  the  number  1  tall  with  a  capacity  of  a  little  over  a  poured;  number 
2,  which,  as  we  mentioned  before,  holds  20  ounces;  number  2  l/2  which  holds 
28  ounces  or  over.     Then  there  is  the  large  number  10  can  which  people  buy- 
ing in  lai'ge  qucintity  usually  select.     It  contains  almost  7  pounds.  Con- 
sumers using  this  large  can  must  also  be  on  their  guard  for  there  is  a 
number  10  special  on  the  market  which  looks  a  great  deal  like  it  but  is 
actually  smaller. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  besides  these  are  smaller  sizes  which  look  alike  but  don't  hold 
the  same  amounts.     I  recall  you've  mentioned  a  small  can  called  3Z  Tall  with 
a,  capacity  of  a  little  over  8  l/2  ounces  and  another,  the  3Z  Short,  v/hich 
holds  a  little  less  than  8  ounces. 

MR.  MOITTGOJAERY: 

To  sum  up,  there  are  in  common  use  today  cans  of  at  least  27  sizes. 
But  a  few  years  ago  there  used  to  be  more  than  seven  times  that  number. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Yes,  I  know  that  the  great  number  of  different  sizes  and  capacities 
of  cans  on  the  market  was  not  only  bewildering  to  the  consumer  but  it  must 
have  been  a  nuisance  to  the  canners  as  well.    Eor  in  September  1934  many 
cajiners  and  distributors  of  food  indicated  acceptance  in  writing  of  apian, 
proposed  and  developed  by  the  industry  -.-rith  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
B'areau  of  Standards,  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes  used  to  27. 

MR.  MONTGOMERY: 

It  was  a  proposal  which  many  groups  interested  in  canned  goods 
endorsed.    Packers  and  distributors,  buyers  for  large  institutions,  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  many  other  buyers  accepted  it.    The  Federal  Government, 
one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  canned  goods,  buys  the  sizes  specified  in 
the  recommendation.    Many  other  purchasers  buy  the  same  way. 
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MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Well,  the  Simplified  Practice  Recommendation  certainly  was  a  long 
step  forward.    A  change  from  200  sizes  to  27  seems  advantageous  for  the 
consumer  in  every  way.    He  can  more  easily  become  familiar  with  the  usual 
sizes  offered  him,  and  thus  can  gage  more  easily  the  quantity  of  food  he 
gets  for  his  money.     But  there's  still  a  flaw  from  the  consumer  point  of 
view. 

1,IR.  MONTGOMERY: 

As  a  consumer,  I  suppose  you  would  like  each  can  size  to  "be  so 
distinct  from  every  other  can  size  that  there  would  "be  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  one  size  of  can  for  another  one  that  held  less  food. 

ivIRS.  DOGGETT: 

Exactly.     Canada  reqiaires  that  fruits  and  vegetables  be  packed  in 
cans  of  only  11  different  sizes.     They  aren't  so  likely  to  buy  one  size 
c:m  thinking  it  is  another  size.     I  imagine  it's  a  real  economy  for  pro- 
ducers, too.    Each  different  size  can  means  additional  machinery  to  manu- 
facture it,  it  demands  a  special  size  of  label,  and  of  shipping  carton. 

MR.  MONTGOIvERY: 

Well,  it  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Doggett,  you  have  stated  the  reasons 
for  simplified  practice  in  can  sizes  very  well  both  from  the  consumer  and 
producer  point  of  view.     The  National  Conners'  Association  puts  forward 
the  same  arguments  for  cutting  down  the  number  of  sizes. 

IvIRS.  DOGGETT: 

Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.    Are  they  doing  anything  about  it? 
ivIR.  IviONTGOIvIERY: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  considering  further  reduction  in  the 
number  of  can  sizes  at  the  present  time. 

I.IRS.  DOGGETT: 

Will  our  Mrs.  Consumer  still  have  to  read  the  label  and  compare  the 
net  contents  statement  on  it  with  that  of  different  cans  of  the  same  food, 
in  order  to  be  sure  she  gets  the  most  for  the  money? 

MR.  MONTGOMERY: 

Yes.     That's  wise  in  any  case.    But  soon  oixr  Mrs.  Consumer  may  not 
have  to  become  acquainted  with  27  or  more  sizes  —  in  a  short  time  there 
may  be  only  21  common  sizes  of  canned  goods  on  the  market.    At  least  a. 
conference  committee  of  canners  of  the  National  Canners  Association  has 
recommended  this  reduction. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Well ,  that  i_s  news . 

MR.  MONTGOMERY: 

This  recommendation  like  the  one  made  3  years  ago,  was  prepared  in 
coooeration  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.     It  is  to  be  circulated 
for  comment  and  suggestions  among  canners,  wholesale,  retail,  and  chain- 
store  distributors  and  to  consumer  groups.     If  approved  by  all  interested 
groups,  a  standing  committee  representing  these  groups  will  be  appointed 
to  promote  conscientious  adherence  to  the  plan. 


ICRS.  DOGGETT: 

Consumer  groups  are  also  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  voice  an 
opinion  on  this  reduction  in  can  sizes? 

MR.  M01TTG0L3:HY: 

Yes,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  be  glad  to  received  any  construc- 
tive suggestions  on  this  proposal  from  consumer  organizations. 

MRS.  DOGGSTT: 

How  can  consumer  groups  get  more  information  concerning  the  recom- 
mendation? 

ivIR.  MOHTGOivIERY : 

Any  consumer  group  wishing  a  copy  of  the  proposed  list  may  receive 
it  "by  writing  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IvIRS.  DOGGETT: 

If  it  wouldn't  "be  too  irruch  trou"ble,  Mr.  Montgomery/,  I  wish  you  would 
repeat  that. 

MR.  MOWTGOIviSRY: 

I  say  that  any  consumer  group  'dishing  a  copy  of  the  list  of  proposed 
can  sizes  may  receive  it  "by  writing  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  Q. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I'm  ffure  many  consumer  grcuns  vdll  take  advantage  of  that  for 

sizes  of  cans  and  informative  la"bels  on  cans  and  grading  of  food  in  the  can 
are  three  su'bjects  vhich  consumer  organizations  are  alt^ays  harping  on. 

m.  MONTGOMERY: 

Both  labeling  and  grading  were  discussed  "by  mem"bers  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  at  their  recent  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.     The  con- 
vention passed  a  resolution  urging  mera'bers  of  the  canning  industry  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  use  of  descriptive  terms  recommended  "by  the  la'beling 
committee.    Terras  for  type  of  pack,   size  of  pieces,  color,  and  seasoning 
for  live  kinds  of  canned  fruits  and  nine  canned  vegeta"bles  are  recomir.ended 
"by  the  Canners'  Association.     But  they  didn't  recommend  the  Grade  A,  B,  or 
C  quality  la"bel  which  many  cons^umers  want  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
However,  that  is  a  different  story  and  one  which  we  haven't  time  to  go  into 
today . 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I'm  sorry  because  I  should  like  to  hear  more  about  what  the  National 
Canners'  Association  is  doing.     I,  for  one,  consider  their  proposal  of 
further  reduction  in  can  sizes  a  real  break  for  consumers. 
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Cons'umers,  you  have  just  "been  listening  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin 
Doggett,  Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  Donald  Montgomerj'-,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  discuss  the  sizes  of  cans  packed  with 
good  things  to  eat  which  you  bu;;,-  at  your  grocery  store. 

Each  Tuesday  at  this  time  a  consumer  conversation  comes  to  you  over  this 
same  network  through  the  cooperation  of  the  G-eneral  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  is  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


### 


^  so  CHICK  BUYERS  CAK  33  SURE 


]  ^   APR  2  2 


A  radio  interview  bctwoen  Berley  ITinton,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  Morse  Sali sbur;,- ,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast  Wednesday,  March 
31,   1937,   in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm 
and  Hohie  Hour  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  59  associated  radio 
stations. 

--ooOOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

Something  for  poultry  raisers  now.    And  that  means  for  almost 
every  farm  family  whose  members  are  listening  today,  since  over  4  million 
farm  fanilies  keep  chickens. 

Their  reason  for  keeping  them  is  of  course  to  add  to  the  family 
income,  not  merely  to  experience  the  delights  of  poultry  raising,  though 
it' s  a  fascinating  occupation. 

So  poult ryinen  can  be  surer  that  the  chicks  they  buy  will  yield 
a  net  return,  a  Natiorial  Poultry  Improvuraent  program  is  now  in  effect. 
Hundreds  of  flock  owners,  breeders,  and  hatcherymen  located  in  41  States 
are  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Governiaent  and  the  States  in  operating 
this  progrgr.-!.     Today  we  have  with  us  Mr.  Berley  TJinton,  in  charge  of 
poultry  vrark  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     He  will  explain  the 
purpose  ajid  the  effect  of  this  progrom. 

Uore  tha.n  half  of  the  750  million  chicks  produced  in  this  country 
each  season  come  froT.  hatcheries.     It's  obvious  that  the  hatcheries 
wouldn't  be  supplying  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  baby  chicks  if  it 
weren' t  to  the  advantage  of  the  poultrynan  to  buy  from  hatcheries. 
However,  not  all  hatchery  chicks  are  of  high  quality  and  poultrymen  v,'ish 
to  know  where  they  may  get  quality  chicks.     I  take  it  that's  the  aim 
of  the  Poultiy  Improvement  prograi:. ,  k'r.  "iiiton? 

WIKTON: 

Nicely  put,  Morse.     Th^j  hatchery  business  ha.s  grown  because  the 
operators  have  consistently  improved  the  quality  of  the  chicks  they 
offer  the  public.     It  sh-.uld  grovf  faster,  to  the  benefit  of  buyers  and 
operators,  now  that  there  is  a  means  of  certifying  officially  that  the 
chicks  offered  are  of  the  quality  there  are  rej:resented  to  be. 

S;iLIS3URY: 

That  seems  to  Justify  the  progra^n.     Aow  let's  go  on  to  see  how 
it  has  been  wrking  since  it  started  in  1935;  what  the  basic  principles 
are.     TTnat' s  tlie  first  thing  a  chick  buyer  wonts  to  be  sure  abcnj.t? 

T7IKT0N; 

"Tell,  I  haven't  organized  the  points  in  absolute  order  of  impor- 
tance, but  I  would  say  that  a  chick  buytr  wants  to  bo  sure  that  the 
femnlc  chicks  vail  develop  into  hens  that  produce  large  numbers  of  eggs 
rnd  meat  of  quality  at  low  cost  for  feed  and  care.     A  hen  inherits  her 
abilitj^  as  a  layer.     Therefore,  the  birds  used  for  breeding  purposes  by 


(  over) 
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the  men  taking  part  in  the  poultry  improvement  progr.-am  are  carefully 
selected  for  vigor,  high  egg  production,  and  standard  characteri sticst 

SALISBURY: 

Very  well.    Point  nuiTi"ber  one:    Breeding  stock  selected  for  vigor, 
egg  production,   standard  characteristics.     Second  point? 

raroN: 

The  second  thing  the  chick  buyer  wants  to  be  sure  aDout  is  that 
he  doesn't  huy  the  inherited  pullorum  disease  along  with  his  "birds. 
If  the  chicks  are  tadly  infected  with  pullorum  disease,  the  "buyer  may 
lose  half  of  them  during  the  first  two  weeks.     So  those  taking  part 
in  the  Pullorum-Control  classes  of  the  plan  make  a  careful  blood  test 
of  prospective  breeding  stock,   remove  the  infected  ones,  and  keep  the 
healthy  ones  in  clean,  sanitary  quarters. 

SALISBURY; 

Point  NujTiber  Two:     Breeding  stock  ter.ted  for  pulloriom' disease  and 
managed  so  as  to  reduce  chick  losses.  Next? 

raroN: 

A  third  thing  the  bu;,  er  wants  to  be  sure  abaat  is  that  the  chicks  have 
been  hatched  from  ].arge  eggs.    Pullets  "nptcl'-ed  from  large  eggs  are  likely  to 
lay  large  eggs.     Large  eggs  bring  more  money  than  small  ones. 

So  the  men  taking  part  in  the  national  program  hatch  from  eggs  weighing 
at  least  1  and  ll/l2  ounces  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  23  ounces  per  dozen.  V.ovi 
there  you  have  the  basic  program:     Offering  buyers  chicks  with  definite  breed- 
ing quality,  and  classification  with  respect  to  pullorum  disease. 

SALISBURY: 

The  idea  would  certainly  appea-1  to  me  if  I  were  a  buyer  of  baby  chicks. 
But  how  would  I  be  able  to  be  sure  I  was  getting  chicks  from  men  taking  part 
in  the  program? 

TOTOK  : 

Of  course  identifying:  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  selected  according  to 
the  plan  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  program.     To  bring  this  about,  the  official 
state  agencies  make  inspections  and  authorize  hatcheries  to  use  terms  signifying 
that  the  chicks  they  offer  conform  to  one.  or  another  stage  of  improvement. 
Every  one  of  these  terms  is  preceded  by  the  letters  "U.S."  signifying,  of  course. 
United  States.     Also  a  National  poultry  Improvement  Plan  emblem  has  been 
desi^;ued  for  the  use  of  those  enrolled  in  the  plan. 

SALISBURY; 

All  right,  then.     This  spring  the  buyer  of  baby  chicks  is  likely  to  see 
the  prefix  "U.S."  in  connection  vrith  several  other  terms  in  advertisements  of 
chicks.    Kovf  suppose  you  explain  a  little  more  fully,  Mr.  ITinton,  what  these 
terms  are  a/nd  V7hat  each  of  them  means. 

TOTON: 

I'll  be  glad  to.    But  it's  rather  complicated,  and  I'm  going  to  suggest 
before  I  start  that  those  deeply  interested  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
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Agriculture  or  see  their  county  agents  p.nd  find  out  hovr  they  may  get  more 
comjjlete  descriptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 

TTith  that  admission  that  I  can't  cover  all  the  ground,  here's  an  attempt 
to  summarize: 

You  may  "be  offered  "U.S.  Approved  Chicks",   "U.S.  Certified  Chicks", 
and  "U.S.  R.O.P.   ('U.S.  Record  of  Performance')  Chicks".     These  different 
terms  represent  chicks  of  different  breeding  stages,  and  they  represent 
differences  in  the  quality  of  breeding  stock  used  to  produce  hatching  eggs. 
That  is,  U.S.  Certified  chicks  are  of  a  higher  breeding  stage  than  U.S.  Approved. 
LikevTiso,  U.S.  R.O.P.  chicks  are  of  a  higher  breeding  stage  than  U.S.  Certified. 

Other  terras  -re  used  to  indicate  the  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
been  attained  in  making  the  flocks  free  of  pullorum  disease.     They  are  "U.S. 
Pullorum-Tested" ,   "U.S.  Pullo rum-Pas sed " ,  and  "U.S.  Pullorum-Clean" .  "U.S. 
Pullorum-Tested"  flocks  are  those  which  have  been  tested  and  the  reactors 
removed  from  the  premises.     "U.S.  Pullonm-Passed"  flocks  are  those  v^hich  did 
not  have  any  infected  birds  on  one  test.     "U.S.  Pullorum-Clean"  flocks  are 
those  which  did  not  have  any  infected  birds  in  two  consecutive  tests. 

In  actual  practice  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  breeding  stages  and 
the  pullo  ram-control  classes  are  combined  and  used  with  the  prefix  "U.S." 
when  both  the  breedirig  and  the  pullo  rum-disease-control  phases  of  the  national 
plan  arc  being  participated  in  by  breeders  and  hatcherymcn.     In  other  words, 
anyone  who  describes  his  chicks  as  "U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum-Tested"  means  rr.omg 
other  things  that  his  breeding  birds  are  carefully  selected  for  vigor,  egg 
production,  and  standard  qualities,  are  tested  for  pullorum  disease,  and  his 
hatching  eggs  weigh  at  least  I-II/12  ounces  each.     "U.S.  Certified,  Pulloram- 
Passed"  chicks  come  from  carefully  selected  f emalee^ which  are  mated  to  pedigreed 
males  from  hens  which  have  produced  200  or  -.lore  large  eggs  in  one  year.  Further- 
more, there  were  no  birds  in  his  breeding  flocks  which  were  infected  with 
pullorum  disease  when  they  were  tested  prior  to  the  breeding  season.  "U.S. 
R.O.P.  Pullorum-Clean"  chicks  are  those  hatched  from  eggs  that  weighed  at 
least  two  o^ances  and  whose  mothers  produced  200  or  more  large  eggs  in  one  year 
and  whose  sires  were  out  of  hens  which  laid  at  least  225  large  eggs  in  one 
year,  and  there  were  no  birds  infected  with  pullorum  disease  on  trro  consecutive 
tests. 

In  the  National  Poultry  Improve  .ent  Plan  the  selection  of  breeders, 
the  testing  of  birds,  and  the  inspection  of  flocks  and  hatcheries  are  super- 
vised cooperatively  by  an  official  State  agency  in  each  State  e.rA  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     The  progra-r,  is  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  producers  of  breeding  stock,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks,  and  the  buyers  of 
these  products. 

Detailed  information  on  the  na'^es  and  addresses  of  breeders  a,rjd 
hatcherymen  in  your  State  who  are  participating  in  the  natior^l  plan  ;.iay 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  your  college  of  agriculture  or  by  seeing  your  county 
extension  agent.    And  remember  that  the  objectives  of  the  Kational  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan  are  as  follows: 
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First,   to  ir.iprove  the  production  o.nd  "breeding  qualities  of  our 
poultry; 

Second,   to  decrease  losses  fror  pulloruT:  disease; 

Third,   to  identify  authoritatively  "breeding  stock,  hatching  e^gs, 
and  .chicks  vdth  uniforr;  teminolos'  that  is  accepted  throughout  the  United 
States  T/hen  these  products  are  produced  in  confor:.;ity  vdth  the  provisions 
of  the  national  plan. 

SALISBURY; 

A  good  concise  suv.r.ary,  Kr.  Winton.     Just  one  r;ore  thing:     I  assuv.e 
that  chicks  in  the  U.S.  Approved,  Certified,   or  R. O.P.   stages  will  cost 
■more  than  ordinary  hat che ry  chicks. 

]\!atur£illy .     Chicks  from  large  eggs  produced  "by  carefully  selected 
parent  stock,  \'Thich  has  been  efficiently  tested  for  pullorum  disease  uill 
cost  :^orG  to  produce.    But  they  are  likely  to  live  "better  than  ordinary 
chicks,  and  they  rill  grov  faster  ?nd  rake  nore  nioney. 


TJHAT  TJE  ^:EA1\  3Y  DEMOKSTRATIOI^ 


A  radio  tr>.lk  by  John  L,  Charity,  District  Farn  A^cnt,  Richnond, 
Virginia,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  Club  Radio  Program,  April  3,  1937, 
and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  71  associate  KBC  radio  stations. 

--ooOOoo — 

THiat  we  nean  by  demonstration  can  be  answered  vdth  a  few  exaaiples  from 
the  7,302  negro  4-E  club  ne.Tibers  who  completed  their  demonstrations  in  twenty- 
nine  counties  of  Virginia  in  1936,  under  the  supervision  of  their  local  farm 
agents  and  4-K  club  leaders.     These  club  members  conducted  demonstra,tions  v/ith 
crops  and  livestock  based  upon  the  needs  of  their  respective  com.munities.  The 
market  value  of  products  produced  by  club  members  amounted  to  $166,221  during 
1936. 

Low  yield  per  acre  vvith  the  major  crops,   such  as  corn,  cotton,  tobacco 
and  peanuts  is  one  of  the  problems  confronting  parents  of  club  r.embers.  Demon- 
strations have  been  conducted  by  club  members  with  these  crops  to  show  that 
higher  yields  co.n  be  obtained  at  a  profit  where  purebred  seed,  a  fertile  soil, 
and  proper  cultural  methods  are  used. 

An  example  of  this  nature  is  noted  in  the  demonstration  conducted  by 
Emmitt  TJyche,  of  Sussex  County,  Virginia. 

Er/iraitt  is  a  member  of  the  Bethleham  4-H  club  and  has  been  in  club  work 
four  years.    He  conducted  a  corn  demonstration  in  1936  on  which  he  produced 
sixty  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  at  a  cost  of  $39.00.     In  the  fall  of  1935 
he  seeded  his  acre  of  crimson  clover,  which  was  turned  under  in  the  spring 
with  a  double  plow,  disked  and  harrowed  before  planting.     He  used  purebred 
Boone  County  seed,  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart.    An  application  of  200 
pounds  of  4-3-4  fertilizer  was  applied  at  planting  time  and  200  pounds  more 
when  the  corn  was  knee  high.    At  the  last  cultivation  one  hundred  pounds  of 
Kitrate  of  Soda  was  applied.    As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  his  father 
bought  one  and  one-hglf  bushels  of  the  same  seed  corn  for  his  next  year' s 
crop.     The  average  yield  of  corn  in  Emmitt' s  County  is  only  21  bushels  per 
ac  re . 

In  addition  to  low  crop  yields  confronted  by  parents  of  4-H  club  members 
in  Virginia,   they  are  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  low  cash  income.  Club 
members  have  pointed  out  through  their  demonstrations  how  the  cash  income  can 
be  increased. 

Robert  Cooke  of  the  Orion  4-H  club.  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  has 
been  a  4-H  club  member  three  years.     He  carried  a  one-acre  demonstration  of 
Spanish  peanuts  following  a  clover  sod.     He  used  400  pounds  of  2-8-6  fertilizer 
in  row  at  planting  time.     The  acre  was  given  a  liberal  dressing  of  barnyard 
manure.    Peanuts  were  cross  harrowed  twice  before  coming  up;  they  were  then 
shallow  c^oltivated  often  enough  to  keep  up  soil  mulch  and  keep  down  the  weeds 
until  pods  began  to  form.    Yield  was  60  bushels,  cost  was  $38.00,  net  income, 
including  $5.00  in  cash  prizes  won  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  was  $40.00. 
Pean^j.t  exhibit  won  first  prize  at  both  fairs.     Robert's  father  made  the 
highest  cp.sh  income  of  any  farmer  in  his  community  by  this  method. 
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This  demonstration  vras  conducted  to  help  solve  the  cash  crop  problem  on 
Robert's  father's  farm  arid  to  demonstrate  in  the  low  cash  crop  income  community 
how  to  increase  the  income  from  an  acre  of  peanuts. 

What  do  we  mean  by  demonstration?     It  is  a  practical  answer  to  the 
agricultural  problems  found  in  the  community  and  on  the  farms  where  4-H  club 
members  live  and  work. 

The  negro  4-H  club  members  of  Virginia  in  conducting  their  demonstra- 
tions to  prove  their  answers  to  these  problems,   are  acquiring  the  fundatraental 
principles  of  leadership  in  the  process. 

For  example,  Uary  E.  Bell  was  a  member  of  the  Mohemenco  4-H  club  in 
Povfhatan  County,  Virginia,  for  more  tha.n  eight  years.     In  1936  she  v/as 
appointed  assistant  club  leader  because  of  the  fact  that  she  had  learned 
the  principles  of  leadership  while  a  club  member.     During  that  time  she 
was  song  leader,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  president  of  her  club  at  different 
intervals.     Her  club  won  second  place  at  the  county  fair  on  their  group 
exhibit . 

Another  example  of  leadership  is  that  of  Howard  Smith  of  Lunenburg 
County,  Virginia.     Howard  is  a  former  4-H  club  member  and  was  president  of 
the  Virginia  State  Short  Course  of  4-H  clubs  in  1925.     Last  year  he  graduated 
from  Tuskegee  Institute  with  a  B.   S.  degree  in  Agriculture,   and  v/as  appointed 
local  agent  in  Lunenburg  County,  Virginia,  succeeding  his  father  in  this 
position. 

TTnat  do  we  mean  by  demonstration?     It  is  the  extension  trail  to  leader- 
ship by  accomplishment,   through  v^iich  rural  youth  are  finding  their  way  to 
the  highway  of  citizenship,  by  doing  the  common  tasks  about  them  in  an 
uncommon  way. 


GAHDENING  AM)  Cmnm  ?CR  FAJJILY  LIVING       'T,  g,  p,  ,  ■  ■ 


A  radio  talk  "by  Lillie  Mae  Moses,  4-'H  club  girl,   Sumter  County,  South 
Carolina,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  cIuTd  radio  prograin,  April  3,  1937, 
and  "broadcast  "by  a  netv7ork  of  71  associate  ITBC  radio  stations. 
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Seven  years  ago,  a  4-H  club  vras  organized  in  Oswego  Community.  This 
was  the  first  club  of  its  kind  to  be  organized  in  my  community  and  I  was  one 
of  the  first  members.     Our  first  year,  we  carried  projects  in  gardening, 
canning  and  room  improvement.    D'oring  the  seven  years  in  club  work  I  have 
completed  projects  in  home  go.rdening,  food  preparation,  conservation  of  food, 
clothing  £?jid  home  improvements.    However,  my  gardening,  canning  and  food 
preparation  Tjrojects  have  been  most  outstanding. 

I  started  my  garden  project  with  fifty  tomato  plants.     I  had  so  much 
fun  cultivating,  harvesting,  eating,  canning  and  marketing  my  tomatoes  that 
I  decided  to  add  other  vegetables  to  my  list  the  next  year.    By  working  with 
my  little  plot,  I  soon  learned  the  value  of  vegetables  in  the  diet.     I  began 
to  see  that  our  family  garden  was  not  providing  enough  vegetables  to  keep 
our  family  of  seven  in  good  health.     Our  garden  produced  vegetables  only  six 
months  in  the  year,  while  we  needed  fresh  vegetables  every  day.    Hy  mother 
caJined  only  25  or  30  quarts  of  tomatoes  each  year,  while  we  needed  434  quarts 
of  different  kinds  of  canned  vegetables  to  supply  the  vegetables  that  cannot 
be  grown  the  year-round. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  training  I  received  in  club  meetings  has 
helped  me  to  manage  the  family  garden.    During  this  period  I  have  increased 
the  size  of  the  garden  from  a  very  small  plot,  to  one-half  acre.     The  n-omber 
of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  has  increased  from  six  to  thirty;   the  garden 
is  furnishing  fresh  vegetables  every  month  in  the  year  instead  of  six;  the 
number  of  quarts  of  vegetables  canned  from  this  garden  has  increased  from  30 
to  an  average  of  450  each  year.     In  addition  to  supplying  the  family  needs,  the 
garden  has  brought  in  an  average  cash  income  of  $136.20  each  year. 

Adding  new  vegetables  to  the  garden  meant  that  new  vegetables  would  be 
served  at  the  table.    This  brought  about  the  problem  of  "likes"  and  "dislikes." 
The  knowledge  of  food  preparation  helped  me  to  solve  this  problem.  Raw 
vegetables  with  their  bright  green,  yellow,  red  and  ^iiite  colors  are  so 
pleasing  to  the  ^e,  it  is  no  wonder  we  were  able  to  solve  our  problem  easily. 
My  family  has  realized  that  our  bodies  demand  certain  vegetables  to  supply 
vitamins,  minerals  and  bulk  which  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Besides 
supplying  vegetables  for  my  family,  this  garden  has  been  of  much  value  in  help- 
ing to  supply  other  necessities  by  spending  carefully  the  cash  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  vegetables.    The  largest  amount  of  the  money  has  been  used 
to  purchase  clothing  and  household  linens.     Some  of  the  money  has  been  used  to 
build  a  sanitary  toilet  and  ceil  our  kitchen.    I,^  tuition,  board,  books  and 
other  school  exi^enses  have  been  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  this  garden.     I  am 
expecting  to  complete  my  high  school  work  in  June  and  plan  to  help  finance  my 
college  education  with  proceeds  from  my  garden. 

The  success  of  my  garden  was  due  to  thorou^  preparation  of  the  soil  be- 
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fore  planting,  l^y  applying  a  li"berai  femourtrt  .  of  "barnyard  manure  during  DecemlDer 
or  January  each  year.     I  have  also  found  'that  continuous  monthly  plantings 
along  with  constant  cultivating  have  added  to  the  success  of  my  garden.  Ivly 
success  with  marketing  vegetables  was  due  to  having  them  ready  for  the  market 
at  all  times,  and  especially  "between  . seasons  . 

The  real  value  of  a  well  cultivated  garden  caiinot  "be  mea.sured  in 
dollars  and  cents.    A  well  kept  garden  is  a  source,  not  only  of  profit,  "but 
of  pleasure  to  the  entire  family. 

Tie  have  learned  that  the  need  of  tonics  and  other  medicines  in  the 
Spring  is  due  la.rgely  to  the  lack  of  vegetahles  and  fruits  in  our  diet,  so 
our  garden  has  helped  us  to  save  on  the  doctor's  fees  and  medicines  for  the 
entire  family. 

JULJUULMJi  'I  lUL 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Mahlon  T7atson,  4-H  clut  lioy,  llottoway  County,  Virginia, 
delivered  in  the  national  4-H  club  radio  program,  April  3,  1937,  and  "broadcast 
"by  a  network  of  71  associate  I'ffiC  radio  sta.tions. 

### 

I  have  "been  a  raeraher  of  the  Piney  Green  4-H  Cluh,  Kottoway  County, 
Virginia,  for  three  yea.rs.     Since  my  entry  into  cluh  work  in  March,  1934, 
I  have  "bought  400  day-old  chicks  and  have  raised  376  of  them  with  a  net  cash 
income  of  $175.00  from  "broilers.    About  $300.00  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry 
has  "been  used  in  our  home  during  the  three  years. 

TThen  I  entered  clu"b  work,  we  had  a  few  mongrel  hens  on  our  farm  from 
which  we  wore  receiving  very  small  returns,  and  there  were  no  standard  chick- 
ens in  the  community.    After  joining  the  clu"b  and  hearing  our  county  agent 
talk  to  us  a'bout  the  possi"bilities ,  I  decided  to  conduct  a  poultry  demonstra- 
tion.   T7e  had  no  way  of  taking  care  of  day-c>ld  chicks  on  our  farm,  so  I  lined 
an  old  poultry  house  with  card"board  "boxes  to"  make  it  warm,  and  "built  a  "brick 
"brooder  with  the  assistance  of  my  father  and  the  county  agent.     I  bought  100 
day-old  Barred  Rock  chicks,  and  with  careful  attention  and  proper  feeding, 
raised  94  of  them.     I  separated  my  cockerels  from  my  pullets  when  they  were 
old  enough  to  be  without  artificial  heat.    My  cockerels  were  fattened  and 
sold  as  broilers.    Those  broilers  weighed  two  pounds  at  eight  weeks  from 
hatching  date.     Three  of  my  cockerels  were  kept  for  breeding  and  32  pullets 
for  a  fall  and  winter  laying  flock.     I  had  a  total  income  of  $88.50  and  a  cost 
of  $35.00  vAiich  gave  me  a  net  profit  of  $53.00,  including  my  laying  flock  of 
32  pullets. 

I  started  feeding  ray  pullets  laying  mash  in  the  early  fall,  and  by  the 
first  of  December  they  were  in  full  production.     This  was  a  very  unusual  ex- 
perience on  our  farm  and  in  our  community,  as  it  was  not  customary  for  hens  to 
do  very  much  la^/'ing  at  this  time  of  the  year.     They  kept  up  in  production 
throughout  the  winter  and  the  spring  months.    ITe  used  a  large  quantity  of  eggs 
in  the  family  food  supply,  sold  some  for  necessary  groceries  in  the  local 
stores,  and  sold  hatching  eggs  to  the  neighbors  in  the  Spring. 

By  this  time  my  father  had  decided  to  turn  the  poultry  on  our  farm 
over  to  me.    Xle  ate  or  sold  all  of  our  mongrel  hens,  and  had  nothing  left  on 
the  yard  but  Barred  Rocks.    Eleven  of  the  neighbors  were  hatching  chicks  from 
eggs  obtained  from  us.     Six  of  fnese  faj:iilies  built  new  brooder  houses,  and 
five  repaired  old  houses  for  brooders.    TThen  I  bought  chicks  in  the  spring 
of  1935,   five  other  families  boToght  chicks  cooperatively  with  me.     I  bought 
one  hundred  and  they  bought  150  in  lots  of  25  to  50.     I  again  sold  broilers 
at  eight  weeks  old  and  kept  fifty  pijllcts  for  my  laying  flock.     I  bought  two 
h-andred  chicks  in  1935,  raised  190,  and  kept  fifty  pullets  for  my  laying 
flock.     The  majority  of  the  families  in  the  community  have  bought  eggs  from 
rcy  flock,  and  mongrel  chickens  are  gradually  disappearing  in  the  community. 
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T/e  have  forty  meralDers  in  our  4-H  cluo,   eleven  of  them  carrying 
demonstrations  in  looxiltry.    Each  year  our  cluh  is  represented  at  the 
county  cluh  rally  and  State  Short  Course  .    At  the  local  county  fair  our 
cluh  has  taken  all  of  the  prizes  in  the  4-H  poultry  department  for  the 
past  two  years.    Last  year  we  sent  six  delegates  to  the  State  Short 
Course  and  one  of  our  memoers  was  vice-president  of  the  state  organization. 

Since  I  started  in  cluh  work  our  interest  in  the  farm  has  revived. 
Things  looked  pretty  "Dad  in  1934.    My  father  lost  one  of  his  team  and  could 
not  replace  it.    His  herd  of  dairy  cows,  from  v;hich  he  had  previously  sold 
cream,  had  dwindled  to  one  family  cow.     Now  we  have  "bought  another  horse 
and  have  two  good  grade  Guernsey  cows  and  two  heifers.    T7e  have  two  orood 
sows  and  six  other  hogs  for  the  family  meat  supply.      TJe  grew  all  the  feed 
and  grain  for  the  livestock  last  year,  and  a  good  supply  of  food  for  our 
family,  which  included  93  gallons  of  sorghum  syrup.     Xle  planted  2  l/2  acres 
of  sweet  potatoes  for  our  cash  crop,  and  raised  867  bushels  that  we  stored 
and  cured  in  our  own  curing  house  that  we  huilt .    My  father  "bought  50 
additional  acres  of  land  last  year,  which  "brings  our  total  to  seventy  acres 
that  my  father,  my  younger  hrothor,  and  myself  are  farming.    My  father  is  the 
president  of  the  adult  community  cluh . 

Tie  "believe  in  4-H  cluh  work  in  the  Piney  G-reen  Commionity  and  we  are 
making  our  Best  Better. 


/ID 
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A  radio  talk  by  Miss  Isadora  Williams,  Marketing  Sr)ecialisf,  Enoxville, 
Tennessee,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  April  7,  1937,  nid 
broadcast  by  a  network  of  61  associate  N3C  radio  stations. 

In  Tennessee  v.-e  have  found  that  the  nost  difficult  oroblem  in  develop- 
ing markets  lor  hoine  orodiicts  and  crafts  is  that  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing standards  of  quality. 

Most  farr.  woi..en  are  very  versatile.    Many  have  a  knack  for  doinf,'  many 
things  well.  3 one ai-e  expert  in  doing  a  few  things  exceptionally  well.  However 
the  average  farm  woman  knows  less  about  standardization  and  marketing  than 
any  other  Extension  project  she  may  undertalie.     This  is  due  largely  to  atti- 
tude and  lack  of  i^istruction  in  the  i-jrenaration  of  'oroducts  for  marKet. 

In  maintaining  her  home  she  strives  to  please  her  family  and  herself 
without  any  thoUf-fnt  of  doing  her  work  in  a  way  that  might  -olease  her  neighbor 
or  some  sophisticated  b-u^,^er.     The  following  story  illustrates  this  attitude. 
Mrs.  A  had  a  tea  room  on  a  nighway.    A  traveler  who  stop-ned  for  lunch  ordered 
a  delicious  looking  pie  for  dessert.     Later  in  conversation  with  the  manager 
the  traveler  asked  if  she  had  a  read;/  sale  for  the  pie.     The  manager  replied 
that  she  rarely  had  a  second  request  for  it  from  a  regular  customer,  but  that 
it  was  the  favorite  with  her  fam.ily. 


Had  this  manager  worked  v.ith  the  development  of  the  home  marketing- 
program  with  Tennessee  farm  women,  she  would  have  -tnown  the  importance  and 
value  of  a  good  Local  Standards  Committee  coiaposed  of  wom.en  of  different  tastes 
who  after  tasting  the  pie  would  have  offered  suggestions  for  changes  in  flavor- 
ing to  please  each  r.ember  as  well  as  the  general  public.    An  -anderstanding  pro- 
ducer works  to  please  as  many  customers  as  possible. 

This  -jeneral  plan  is  used  in  standardizing  handicraft.     In  Tennessee  a 
Standards  Cor.imittee,  in  coo-neration  with  the  county  home  demonstration  agent, 
the  marketing  s-oecialist,  and  often  the  home  economics  faculty  and  the  produc- 
tion sT)ecialists  —  all  v.'ork  t0c.,ether  to  standardize  an  article.     The  Handi- 
craft Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  design  and  arrange  color  combi- 
nations', ond  su;-)ervise  the  FiA  students  in  making  models  and  illustrative 
m^aterials  for  the  use  of  producers.     The  well  trained,  e>.oerienced,  and  syinpa- 
thetic  market  managers  who  hpve  charge  of  the  markets  give  any  assistance  re- 
quested in  standardization  of  articles.     They  also  serve  as  a  buffer  and  as  the 
connecting  link  between  "oroducer  and  consumer. 


Every  opportunity  is  used  to  olace  a  producer's  article  before  the  public 
through  exhibits  and  special  day  marxcets,  and  to  bring  the  producers  in  contact 
with  the  oublic  so  that  they  may  hear  criticisms  ."jid  comments.     The  Extension 
siDecialist  also  has  special  exhibits  which  are  displayed  and  discussed  at  r.-arket 
meetings  to  which  producers  are  invited  to  bring  any  thing  they  like  to  make. 

Once  the  producer  understands  that  all  of  these  agencies  are  her  friends 
and  constructive  critics  she  has  won  hsilf  the  battle  in  her  production  prograiii. 


(over) 
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A  farm  wonan  with  nimble  fingers  and  initiative  coupled  with  Tjroper 
attitude  may  sta:".dardize  any  article  —  foods  or  handicraft.    Yifhen  I  came  to 
Tennessee  six  years  ago,   I  found  a  keen  ar-oreciation  of  the  pioneer  handicrafts, 
and  many  women  still  making  them.     One  grandfather  brought  his  mother  a:-id  a 
coverlet  she  had  woven  65  years  ago  to  a  handicraft  meeting.     This  inspired  an 
interesting  study  of  the  vegetable  dyes  used,  the  method  of  producing  the  yarns, 
and  v;eavihg  the  coverlet.     Not  only  iier  grand  children,  but  everyone  present 
learned  to  appreciate  this  piece  of  handivrork  which  linked  together  four  genera- 
t  ions . 

A  city  woman's  request  for  a  shuck  doll,  an  old  lady's  desire  to  revive 
the  m.aking  of  feather  flowers  which  she  had  made  62  years  ago,  and  the  use  of 
artificial  vegetables  and  fruits  to  trim  last  year's  hats,  all,  have  been  the 
inspiration  for  making  many  beautiful  and  useful  articles  from  grasses,  vines, 
nuts,  and  shucks. 

I  visited  seven  counties  before  finding  Mrs.  J.  C-  Rogers,  whose  grand- 
mother made  her  shuck  dolls  to  cuddle  more  than  60  years  ago.     Last  winter  Krs. 
Rogers'  shuck  Mollies  carried  Christmas  G-reetings  to  the  buyer's  friends  in  24 
States  and  3  foreign  countries.    Mollie  has  inspired  six  other  women  to  make 
different  types  of  shuck  dolls. 

Mrs.  I'lcPhetridge  is  still  working  to  standardize  her  feather  flowers. 
She  found  a  list  of  the  dyes  and  wax  used  in  making  such  flowers  more  than  60 
years  ago  written  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  that  had  belonged 
to  her  father. 

More  than  forty  women  have  m.ade  boutonni eres ,  shuck  and  splint  hats. 
Fields  and  forests  supply  materials  from  which  farm  women  arc  making  liand-woven 
luncheon  sets,  crocheted  strings  of  beads,  buttons,  braided  bracelets,  belts, 
hats,  purses,  woven  fans,  nut  baskets,   door  mats,  hot  dish  mats,  flowers,  leaves, 
place  cards,   dolls,  and  animals. 

Miss  Mae  Tfnaley  and  her  neighbors  of  Tipton  County  made  shuck  hats  that 
went  to  113  States  last  year. 

Boutonnieres  made  of  seeds,  burrs,  nuts,   shucics ,  and  acorns  are  proving 
very  popular  this  spring.     One  woman  sent  a  few  samples  to  a  market  and  received 
an  order  for  16  do-^en  boutonnieres . 

Three  women  maice  wood  splints  fine  enough  to  make  hats,  bracelets,  and 
belts.     One  can  cut  the  splints  as  thin  as  paper. 

Large  groups  of  women  have  standardized  hooked  articles,  tufted  bed- 
spreads, ond  baskets. 

The  satisfaction  of  ha.ving  standardized  an  article  which  is  selling 
readily  brings  a  feeling  of  real  achievement  to  the  producer. 

Di.iring  the  oast  year  anproximately  80  womien  Kept  records  of  their  sales 
of  home  prodticts  on  four  small  curb  markets.     Their  total  sales  amo-onted  to 
more  than  $9000.00,  while  approximately  200  women  reported  sales  of  handicraft 
articles  vhich  ainounted  to  about  $8000.00. 
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T7HAT  THE  IvIAHKET  MONEY  HAS  I^SMT  TO  SOi.'IE  FAHI.l  FAI.HLES 


A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  Gla  Powell  Malcolm,  field  agent  in  home  demon- 
stration work  for  the  Southern  States,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  TTash- 
ington,  D.  C,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  April  7,  1937, 
and  "broadcast  hy  a  network  of  61  associated  i-IBC  radio  stations. 


Today  you  have  heard  from  Tennessee  and  ITorth  Carolina  home  demon- 
stration agents  of  the  profits  gained  "by  farm  families  who  with  the  help 
of  extension  agents  are  marketing  standardized  farm  home  products. 

Most  failures  in  farming  are  on  the  "business  side  and  not  the  scien- 
tific side.    ?arm  families  whose  mem"bers  practice  good  "business  methods  put 
their  farming  on  a  sounder  "basis.     They  also  develop  the  feeling  of  family 
security  vnich  maJcos  life  worth  the  living. 

Both  Mrs.  Redfern  and  Miss  T7illiams  have  given  us  fine  reports  ahout 
results  of  home  industries  and  marketing  work.    The  cash  income  from  sales 
of  farm  home  products  during  years  of  depression  was  often  the  means  of 
holding  homes  and  families  together.    However  small,  the  returns  from  such 
sales  were  vital  to  the  living  in  many  thousands  of  farm  homes. 

Money  so  added  to  the  family  pocket"book  has  resulted,  in  most  cases, 
in  far  greater  "benefits  than  from  the  cash  alone.    The  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience gained  through  actual  standardization  and  marketing  work,  as  Miss 
T7illiams  rela.ted,  has  developed  interest  and  skill  in  the  creative  a"bilities 
of  the  women  and  girls.     They  all  enjoy  the  friendly  neigh"borlines s  developed 
through  the  cooperative  selling  of  products  which  have  "been  produced  and 
processed  by  community  groups  or  by  the  county-\7ide  work,  such  as  the  county 
turkey  marketing  in  Anson  County,  North  Carolina.    But  the  greatest  benefit 
derived  by  vromen  and  girls  engaged  in  this  work,  in  ray  judgment,   is  not  in 
the  cash  benefits  but  in  the  opportui'.ity  gained  to  learn  better  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  their  "farm-privilege  income." 

I  mean  by  this,  the  income  from  the  family  cow,  poultry  flock,  garden, 
orchard,  vineyard  and  other  farm  products  such  as  meat,  sorghum  and  fuel, 
produced  and  used  at  home,  in  order  that  any  cash  income  \nay  be  used  for  such 
needs  as  the  farm  cannot  produce.    To  illustrate  what  is  being  accomplished 
along  this  line  under  directions  of  agents  in  a  number  of  States,  here  is 
what  farm  women  did  in  Alabama:  Income  earning  activities  of  41,000  girls  and 
wonen  working  with  45  hone  agents  in  Alabama  reported  last  year  from  farm 
women's  markets  and  sa.les  of  other  products  more  than  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  ($1,000,826.67).     The  value  of  products  produced  and  consumed  at 
home  amounted  to  over  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  ($6,524,798.42).  The 
combined  value  of  farm  home  products  sold  ajid  consumed  on  the  farm  was  seven 
and  one-half  million  dollars.     In  North  Carolina  club  mem.bers,  ^onder  direc- 
tions of  home  agents,  did  a  market  business,  in  one  year,  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($500,000),  in  addition  to  direct  sales  to  merchants,  State 
institutions,  individuals  and  car  load  sales  of  poultry  and  other  products. 
In  South  Carolina,  similar  sales  for  cash  amounted  to  over  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  (#303,000). 
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A  retail  marketing  contest  has  helped  to  interest  Georgia  T7oraen  and 
girls  in  effective  marketing  of  surplus  products.     The  contest  judges  em- 
phasized planned  production,  careful  preparation  and  standardization,  amount 
of  e-ale,  "business  management,  use  of  earned  money,  and  service  rendered  to 
the  comimunitj. 

If  this  farm  generation  is  to  forge  its  v/ay  aliead  to  the  finer  things 
that  \7ill  jjlace  agriculture  on  a  higher  plane  of  profit,  comfort  and  cult'ore, 
greater  thrift  '.7ith  practical  information  on  the  "business  side  of  farming 
and  home  miaicing  in  country  homes  must  "be  put  into  more  general  practice. 
This  is  the  only  way  "to  overcome  extreme  handicaps  to  v/hich  thousands  of 
farm  fajnilies  '.7ero  forced  to  surrender  during  the  depression."    For  the 
majority,  home  security  and  farm  prosperity  can  not  oe  realized,  until  greater 
confidence  is  created  in  their  ahility  to  "become  more  self-sustaining,  there"by 
attaining  "better  standards  of  health,  more  efficient  and  happier  living. 

Home  demonstration  activities  naturally  lead  to  home  manufacturing  and 
more  intensive  training  in  producing  and  processing  a  great  variety  of  high 
grade  products  ~  first  for  home  use.    After  skill  is  gained  in  production  of 
quality  products  -  suita"ble  for  the  most  discriminating  "buyers,  any  surplus 
easily  finds  a  ready  market  . 

The  v/elfare  of  the  people  in  many  areas*  of  this  country  depends  upon 
soil-'borne  economies  -  cotton  economy,  corn  or  meat  economy.    Consider  the 
cotton  economy,  the  dominant  economy  of  the  South  "by  which  every  family  in  the 
South  is  influenced.     For  many  years  cotton  has  produced  great  wealUh.  Money 
enough  to  pay  national  de'bts  in  international  markets  has  come  from  this  raw 
product.    But  gro'.Ting  it  has  drained  land  of  its  fertility  and  the  returns  from 
the  crop  have  dwindled.     The  farm  population  of  the  Cotton  Belt  amounting  to 
nearly  half  the  United  States  farm  population,  under  these  conditions,  "became 
less  able  to  maintain  desirahle  standards  of  living  and  health  .    That  was  one 
reason  for  the  national  policy  of  improving  farm  income  and  buying  power. 

It  seems  desirable  to  continue  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  many  farm 
homes  through  marketing  of  the  farm  and  home  surplus  and  "by  increasing  the 
farm  privilege  income  through  producing  and  enjoying  a  better  living  on  the 
farm.     Consult  your  county  extension  agents  if  interested  in  -cnder talcing  the 
whole  farm  and  home  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  improving  your  land  and 
farming  operations  -  your  home  and  fajnily  ].ife. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  Rosalind  A.  Redfearn,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration 
Radio  Hour,  A-pril  7,  1937,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  61  associated  HBC 
radio  stations. 

Our  markets  specialty  in  Anson  County,  Worth  Carolina  is  turkeys 
and  has  been  developing  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 

In  Anson  County  our  main  cash  crop  has  always  been  cotton.     An  ex- 
tension v.orkers,  our  contacts  with  farm  families  shov/ed  the  need  of  addition- 
al cash  income. 

For  a  long  time  a  few  of  our  people  had  been  growing  small  flocks  of 
turkeys.     This  gave  us  the  idea  that  turkey  oroduction  held  great  Dossibili- 
ties  and  could  be  expanded  on  many  Anson  County  farms.     To  encourage  the 
movement  we  began  holding  occasional  Home  Products  Sales  to  build  up  the 
local  market  for  turkeys  and  other  home  and  farm  produce,  which  soon  devel- 
oped into  a  v/eeklj'-  curb  market. 

This  venture  gave  us  a  vision  of  something  bigger,  "Why  not  find  an 
outside  marl'Cet  for  surplus  fowls?"    Talking  the  matter  over  with  the  Steward 
of  our  State  College,  we  won  his  cooperation  in  a  trial  order  of  300  pounds 
of  dressed  fowls  per  week.    At  this  time  hens  were  bringing  50  cents  and 
turkeys  75'p  to  $1.50  per  bird,  and  nobody  had  tried  dressing  them  for  market. 

Ue  immediately  began  to  organize  communities  and  listed  those  who 
had  surplus  fowls  for  sale.    We  then  gave  demonstrations  to  community  groups 
in  preparing  the  fowls  for  market — proper  methods  of  killing,  plucking, 
cooling  and  -oacking.     This  proved  to  be  a  splendid  way  for  teaching  how 
breeding  and  feeding  affected  the  quality  of  the  fowls,  because  birds  of 
poor  quality  showed  up  decidedly  when  feathers  were  removed. 

In  the  meantime  we  began  receiving  orders  from  individuals,  fancy 
grocers  end  other  colleges.     These  custom.crs  voluntarily  advertised  for  us 
by  recommending  Anson  County  products  to  others.     Our  farm  men  and  v/omen  were 
now  realizing  the  value  of  outside  markets,  in  better  prices  received,  and 
the  demand  for  larger  quantities. 

From  this  small  beginning  has  developed  our  present  county-wide 
system  of  cooperative  marketing  of  turkeys.    Wc  have  increased  as  growers 
from  15  to  501  farm  families,  and  large  flocks  of  pure  bred  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkeys  are  grown  throughout  the  county,  under  improved  methods  of  breeding, 
feeding  and  memagement.    We  prefer  this  breed  because  it  is  hardy,  easy  to 
handle,  and  pleasing  to  our  customers. 

Every  fall  a  file  is  made  in  the  Extension  office  of  all  producers 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  cooperative  shipments,  and  the  number  of  turkeys 
ready  for  market  at  various  dates.     This  gives  us  information  as  to  the  volume 
of  business  we  may  plan  for  and  enables  us  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice. 
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when  orders  are  received  they  are  distributed  in  various  com- 
inunities,  allotting  the  producers  a"  certain  number  to  fill  each  time. 
On  shipping  days  the  turkeys  are  "brought  to  the  Court  House  Square.  Each 
producer's  "birds  are  v.-eighed  separately  and  a  record  made.     The  turkeys 
then  lose  their  individuality  and  become  an  Anson  County  specialty. 

As  an  example:  on  Decern "ber  19,  1936,  sixty-one  farm  mien  and  women 
"brought  1132  plucked  tur'iceys  to  fill  a  special  order.     These  turkeys  weighed 
16,481  pounds.     Three  days  later  a  check  v.'as  received  for  $3350.35  which 
was  deposited  and  then  di3"bursed  to  the  producers  in  timie  for  Christmas  and 
Santa  Claus. 

Fe  have  a  definite  standard  for  Anson  County  turkeys,    l^e  strive  to 
maintain  it  "by  personal  visits  with  farai  families,  giving  instractions  as 
to  growing,  feeding,  general  care,  and  preparation  for  market,  and  "by 
personal  supervision  of  all  shipments. 

y7e  have  found  that  hearty  cooperation  "between  individual  growers  is 
necessary;  that  a  certain  volume  must  "be  produced;  that  a  product  of  good 
quality,  attractively  packed  and  delivered  promptly  results  in  satisfied 
customers  and  repeated  orders. 

This  system  of  marketing  has  mioant  much  to  our  people.     The  extra 
incomie  has  provided  comforts  and  conveniences  for  the  home.     It  has  assisted 
with  the  education  of  the  "boys  and  girls.     Tarm  men  and  women  from  different 
sections  of  the  county  know  each  other  "better.     The  opoortunity  offered  for 
o"bservation  and  comparison  at  the  cooperative  shipments  has  been  invaluable. 
It  has  developed  a  pride  in  a  uniform  product,  not  a  selfish  individual 
pride,  but  as  a  county-wide  project.     This  experience  has  played  an  important 
part  in  form.ing  a  happy,  friendly  relationship,  both  in  local  communities  and 
in  the  county  as  a  whole. 


THE  lEQRO  STATE  4-H  CLl^^  CAiVP  OF  SOUTH  CAHOLII^A 

A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Iviarian  B.  Paul,   State  Kogro  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  delivered  in  the  Kntional  4-H  club  radio 
progrnjn,  April  3,   1937,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  71  associate  NBC  radio 
stations. 
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The  State  4-H  Club  Cnmp  for  negro  boys  and  girls  of  South  Carolina, 
is  the  only  developed  State  Camp  for  ne-^ro  4-H  boys  and  girls  in  the  United 
States.     This  camp  is  located  seven  miles  east  of  the  State  Capitol,  Columbia, 
in  Richland  County,  South  Carolina.     For  many  years,  vfe  had  visions  vend  dreams 
of  such  a  crmp  but  no  finance  v/ith  ^/rhich  to  begin.     In  January  1935,  v/e  visited 
the  Director  of  Tfomen' s  Projects  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  laid  our  cause  before  her.     She  became  interested  and  promised  to 
furnish  the  labor  if  we  secured  the  site  for  the  cfunp  and  materials  for  the 
buildings.    I7e  appealed  to  the  Progressive  Club,  a  club  composed  of  negro 
professional  and  business  men  of  Col"i:imbii,  7?hose  aim  is  to  develop  civic 
enterprises.     Tiiey  gladly  consented  to  allovr  us  the  use  of  fifteen  acres  of 
their  club  property  for  a  period  of  ninety-nino  years.     Our  next  problem  \7as 
to  raise  s"'afficient  money  vrith  which  to  purchase  materials  for  our  buildings. 
The  Home  Demonstration  Agents  were  called  into  confurence  and  asked  to  assist, 
yithin  three  months,  the  home  agents,  through  thoir  club  women  and  girls,  senv. 
in  $500.00.    !7e  were  now  ready  to  begin.     James  E.  Dixon,  Ivegro  Farm  Agent, 
Richland  County,  became  manager  of  the  project.     Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  ivir,  Dixon  for  his  untiring  efforts;  he  became  architect,  foreman, 
supervisor,  laborer  and  chairman  of  the  committee  to  raise  additional  funds. 
The  Richland  County  Delegation  donated  $550.00  the  Columbia  City  Council, 
$200.00,  and  the  Kegro  Farm  Agents  $500.00. 

Four  12'x30'   cabins  were  erected  for  sleepirig  quarters,   one  dining  hall, 
30'x60'  ,  v/ith  pantry  and  kitchen  attached,  which  may  also  be  used  for  re- 
creational purposes;   one  bath-house  with  forty  compartments  and  four  sanitary 
toilets.     The  four  cabins  are  equipped  vdth  double  deck  windows  and  beds 
which  accommodate  eighty-two  campers.    A  wide  porch  on  one  side  of  the 
recreational  hall  can  also  accommodate  additional  campers.     All  buildings 
are  screened  throughout.    A  gasoline-powered  plant  provides  lighting 
facilities.     The  water  supply  comes  from  a  sixty  foot  pump  and  a  spring,  which 
have  been  tested  anc?  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  materials  for  100  mattresses  were  given  by  the  FEHA  and  were  made 
by  club  women  under  the  supervision  of  the  home  agents. 

The  State  Council  of  Farm  VFomen  gave  kitchen  utensils,  silverware 
and  other  necessary  articles.     The  chinawarc  and  refrigerator  were  secured 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Kegro  State  College.     The  Columbia  City  Council 
gave  a  piano  and  the  Columbia  Public  Library  gave  100  books.     4-H  club  girls 
made  155  dish  towels. 

Seven  additional  acres  of  land  were  bought  by  the  Negro  Farm  and  Home 
Agents,  upon  which  to  construct  a  lake.  The  lake  is  1450 'x300'  &  11  feet  at 
its  deepest  point.     It  has  a  natural  basin  formation. 

(  over) 
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The  formal  opening  of  the  camp  was  held'  July  '4,   1935,  at  which  time 
over  6000  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  present.     Mrs.   Ola  Powell 
Malcolm,   Southern  Director  of  Home  Demonstration  TJork,'  and  J.  B.  Pierce,  Ivcgro 
Field  Agent,  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  our  guest  speakers. 

Our  camp  prograjn  tends  to  provide  training  to  develop  leadership,  promote 
comrade shijp  and  give  vision.     The  extension  service  employed  a  woman  as  director; 
Farm  Agent  William  Thompson  of  Clarendon  County  acted  as  recrcationa.l  leader, 
the  various  s^gonts  as  matrons  and  instructors,  and  the  girls  under  the  KYA 
?s  councilors.     One  local  leader  come  as  supervisor  for  every  ten  crmpors. 

Each  cluh  member  "brought  products  from  the  farm  and  paid  35  cents 
registration  fee.     This  fee  paid  the  cook  and  bought  ice,  "bread  and  other 
necessities.    More  than  800  campers  and  visitors  enjoyed  the  facilities  of 
the  camp  during  the  camping  season  of  1935. 

On  August  22,  photographers  from  the  Tfashii-gton  office  visited  our 
camp  and  took  raotion  pictures  of  the  activiti^is.     Over  300  girls  and  "boys, 
dressed  in  their  uniforms,  participated. 

There  are  many  improvements  to  be  made,   needs  to  be  filled,  and  goals 
to  be  accomplished  -  still,  we  are  very  pround  of  the  achievements  already 
made  in  the  erection  of  the  first  State  4-H  Club  Camp  for  negro  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States. 
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CONCEDING  Slip  cover; 


A  dialogue  between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio 
Sen^ice,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm-  and  mifl^^HUUI',  _l31"0'a?L'^ast  by  a 
network  of  51  associated  NBC  stations, 
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MORSE  SALISBURY: 


tor?s  (fry , ' '  Ap  r\l  1-^9  Y 1  ^37 . 
r.  <     '  V  F.  o 
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IT.  S,  Departmtial:  o"      ''o  "tiv-.-, 
r  good  Iriend  Ruth  Van  Deraan  is 
er  informer  from  the  Department  — 


Horaemaker  tim.e  first,  todaj''. 
unable  to  be  with  us,  but  we  have  anol 
Miss  Josephine  Hemphill,  who  has  been  Witing  homemaker  information  for  — 
well,  for  long  enough  to  have  accumula.ted  a  lot  of  it.    Miss  Hemphill  has 
warned  me  that  her  subject  today  will  be  of  interest  t£  women  only.  Jo, 
does  that  mean  you  don't  want  us  men-folks  to  listen  at  all? 


JOSEPHINE  HB/IPHILL; 

Oh  no.     I'll  be  glad  to  have  you  listen,  but  I  don't  think  you'll 
pay  much  attention  to  me.    You  see,  Morse,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  slip 
covers. 


SALISBURY: 

Covers  for  slips? 


HEI-.IPHILL ; 

No  —  furniture.  New  covers  for  old,  dilapidated  chairs  and  daven- 
ports. With  good  directions,  you  can  take  a  few  yards  of  linen  or  chintz, 
in  bright  gay  colors,  and  make  your  old  furniture  look  just  like  nev;. 

SALISBURY: 

Well  not  that' s  interesting.    Ruth  Van  Deman  has  taught  me  about 
vitamins  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  how  to  buy  sheets  and  pillov/  cases  -- 

HEI.IPHILL; 

How  about  women's  cloth  coats? 

SALISBURY: 

Even  women's  cloth  coats  —  but  she  certainly  has  neglected  my  slip- 
cover education'.  Maybe  Ruth  has  recognized  the  fact  that  I'm  not  the  stuff 
interior  decorators  are  made  of. 


HB/IPHILL: 

Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  that.     If  you're  reallj''  interested,  read  this 
leaflet  on  "Slip  Covers."    Then  \7hen  Miss  Van  Deman  comes  back,  you  can 
surprise  her  by  your  profound  knowledge  of  French  seams,  and  plackets,  and 
fasteners  that  zip.    Tell  her  what  kind  of  slip  covers  you' d  select,  for 
your  own  study  or  den  —  whatever  you  call  it. 

SALISBURY; 

I  seldom  call  it  mine ,  anyhow.     It  serves  as  a  garage  for  the  baby 
carriage,  a  sewing  room,  and  a  radio  listening  post.     I  expect  to  see  an 
ironing  board,  a  washing  machine  and  a  churn  in  it,  any  evening  v/hen  I  come 
home.    Jo,  tell  me  why  you  women  call  such  a  room  a  man ' s  "den". 
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HSIvPHILL: 

Oh,  just  a  figure  of  speech,  I  guess.    Morse,  here's  a  copy  of  the 
slip-cover  leaflet  for  you.    Look  it  over,  while  I  talk  about  it. 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  do  that,  Jo.     Thanks.     Say,  I  see  the  author  is  our  friend  Bess 
Viemont,   of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

MPHILL: 

Yes,  Bess  Yiemont  certainly  knows  slip  covers.    Here's  one  thing  she 
says:     "They  serve  many  purposes.     They  may  he  purely  a  decoration,  out 
more  often  they  are  for  protection.     They  miay  prolong  the  life  of  comfortable 
chairs  and  davenports,  and  help  to  cover  v/orn  places.    When  the  upholstery 
is  in  good  condition,  but  out  of  harmony ,  in  color  and  design,  with  other 
things  in  the  room,  you  can  use  a  slip  cover  to  produce  more  attractive  com- 
binations."   That's  what  I ' m  doing  —  with  that  gloomy  old  potato-colored 
chair,  by  the  window. 

SALISBURY: 

Vfeit  a  minute'.     Is  that  last  observation  in  the  leaflet?     Or  are  you 
just  talking? 

HMPHILL: 

Abouty  my  chair? 

SALISBURY: 
Yes. 

HEMPHILL : 

Oh  that  was  a  personal  comment.     I'm  following  Miss  Viemont's 
directions,  in  covering  a  chair  in  my  own  hom.e . 

SALISBURY: 

Chair-ity  begins  at  home.     Skip  it,  Jo.     What  are  you  covering  your 
chair  with? 

HEI^HILL : 

I'm  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  linen  that  looks  like  an  old-fashioned 
flower  garden  —  but  the  colors  are  soft,  and  fresh  enough  for  summer. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see  —  flowers  \Tith  the  dew  still  on  them. 
EEIVIPHILL : 

That's  it.     As  Miss  Viemont  says,  the  stores  are  full  of  beautiful 
materials  this  spring.     For  the  bedroom ,■  small ,  informal,  chintz  patterns. 
For  the  living  room,  dignified,  conventional  designs    in  cretonne  and  hand- 
blocked  linen.     Or  texture  patterns  —  woven  right  in  the  cloth.    For  din- 
ing rooms  and  breakfast  nooks,  gingham  and  percale.    And  for  porchs  or  sun 
parlors  —  bold,  bright  Mexican  stripes.     Or  moisture-proof  miaterials. 
Morse,  I  saved  myself  some  money  —  and  a  headache,  too,  by  taking  a  tip 
from  Miss  Viemont. 
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SALISEURY: 

You  did?    How's  that? 

HEMPHILL; 

Before  I  bought  my  slip-cover  material,  I  took  home  half  a  dozen 
samples,  each  a  yard  long,  to  see  how  they'd  look  in  the  room.    The  one 
that  looked  the  "best  in  the  store  was  all  wrong  —  too  circus-y  —  for  a 
small  living  room. 

SALISBURY: 

Jo,  I'm  sure  you  "bought  material  that  was  fast  to  light,  and  fast 
to  laundering.     I  remember  that  Ruth  Van  Deman' s  very  particular  about 
that  in  buying  textiles  of  any  kind. 

HEIvIPHILL; 

So  am  I .    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Van  Deman  and  I  bought  our  slip- 
cover material  from  the  same  place.     I  thought  if  it  was  good  enough  for  an 
ejcpert ,  it  was  good  enough  for  me.     Of  course  I  knovr  by  experience  that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  buy  cheap  materials.    They  s^urely  do  fade  in  a  hurryl  And 
they're  usually  filled  with  sizing.     'vThen  that's  washed  out,  all  you  have 
left  is  a  coarse,  limp  rag.   .   .   .    Nov/  I'm  not  going  to  say  much  about 
cutting  and  fitting  and  sewing  slip  covers,  because  the  rules  are  all  right 
here,  in  Miss  Viemont's  leaflet.    Horse,  turn  to  page  four  —  if  you  want 
to  see  a  chair  just  like  the  one  I ' m  covering.   .   .   .    Page  four. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.    Doesn't  this  chair  look  sort  of  nude? 
HEMPHILL; 

That's  just  the  first  step  —  where  you  measure.     The  next  illustra- 
tion shov/s  the  fitting.     You  ha-ve  to  be  mighty  careful  about  fitting,  if 
you  want  a  smooth  cover,  and  no  wrinkles.   .   .   .    Like  the  picture  on  page  3- 

SALISBURY: 

Page  3  —  this  finished  product  looks  sm.ooth  enough. 
HS/IPHILL ; 

How  do  you  like  the  ruffle,  around  the  lower  edge. 
SALISBURY: 

Oh,  all  right.    But  Jo,  don't  you  think  this  chair's  a  little  --  fussy? 
HMPHILL; 

ITo.    \7ell  maybe,  for  a  den .     But  you  could  use  a  pleated  ruffle  in- 
stead of  a  gathered  one.    Then  it  v/ouldn't  be  too  fussy.    Read  the  descrip- 
tion, from  the  leaflet. 

SALISBURY: 

"The  narrow  gathered  ruffle  finishes  the  lower  edge  but  in  no  way 
interferes  with  cleaning  under  the  chair."     I  suppose  that's  a  good  point, 
Jo,  but  my  not  make  the  ruffle  reach  the  floor? 
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HEIvIPHILL ; 

Reach  clear  to  the  floor? 

SALISHJHY: 

Yes.    You  couldn't  see  the  dust,  if  the  ruffle  was  long  enough. 
HEI/IPHILL; 

Morse,  you  know  very  well  you've  never  lived  vrith  such  untidy  house- 
keeping'. 

SALISBURY: 

No,  I  ha.ven't,  of  course.    But  with  the  stutbornness  of  inexperience, 
I  still  contend  a  little  dust  under  a  chair  doesn' t  hurt  anybody  —  especially 
if  you  c^in't  see  it. 

HEI/IPHILL; 

You  remind  me  of  something  I  read  once  on  an  earthenware  platter.   .   .  . 

SALISBURY: 

Well  what  was  it,  Jo? 

HEt/lFHILL: 

I'm  trying  to  remember  — 

^  ■  "Earth  I  am,  et  is  most  true, 

Desdan  me  not,  for  so  are  you." 

SALISBURY: 

True  enough.     I'm  a  man  of  the  soil.    And  I  like  flower-gardens, 
whether  they're  in  the  front  yard  or,  moderately,  on  slip  covers.    How  about 
a  supply  of  this  leaflet? 

HEMILL: 

There's  a  good  supply.     I  checked  it  before  we  came  up,  l.Iorse,  I  wish 
you'd  tell  your  Farm  and  Home  folks  -- 

SALISBURY: 

You  tell  'em  —  Jo. 

HEMPHILL ; 

Well,  I  was  going  to  say,  this  leaflet  is  an  excellent  guide  book, 
if  you're  planning  to  make  or  buy  slip  covers  this  spring  —  for  furniture 
in  your  country  home,  torn  house,  summer  cottage,  or  rustic  cabin. 

SALISBURY: 

And  the  number.  Farm  and  Home  folks,  is  76.     Is  that  prophetic,  Jo? 
The  Spirit  of  '76? 

HEi'/iPHILL : 

That's  v,hat  you  need  sometimes,  to  force  yourself  to  cover  an  old 
heirloom  whose  upholstery  has  seen  its  best  days. 

SALISBURY: 

The  number  is  75.    And  the  title  is  "Slip  Covers".     If  you  wish  a 
copy,  send  your  request  to  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
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A  radio  talk  Dy  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radrrr-iServ iLjy,"'"' 
broadcast  Tiiesday,  May  11,  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
period,  National  Fann  and  Home  Hour,  "by  63  stations  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


Yesterday  afternoon  the  crop  reporting  board  issued  the 
regular  monthly  statement  on  acreage  of  crops,  condition  of  crops 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  end  on  prospective  production. 

In  general  the  crop  reporters  say  that  farmers  are  starting 
off  -rith  spring  Tvork  delayed  "by  weather  conditions,  with  livestock 
numbers  and  feed  reserves  severely  depleted  by  drought,  with  pastures, 
ranges,  hay  meadows,  new  grass  seedings  and  winter  grains  rather  generally 
subnormal.    Farmers  in  part  of  the  Plains  area  hesitant,  pending  definite 
breaking  of  the  drought.    On  the  other  hand  the  signs  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  farm  products,  and  the  shortages  that  arc  due  largely  to  the 
droughts,  are  encouraging  to  producers  in  many  areas.     This  is  shown  by 
the  increased  purchases  of  fertilizer,  lime  and  equipment.     This  may  mean 
increased  attention  to  the  crops  now  being  planted. 

On  May  1st  the  reported  condition  of  pastures  and  rr^ngcs  was  very 
low  in  most  of  the  Great  Plains  a.rea  and  below  average  in  practically  all 
other  States.    This  low  condition  was  due  in  part  to  latoncss,  which  ma.y  be 
overcome,  but  droughts,  close  grazing,  ajid  winterkilling  have  thinned  the 
stands  in  many  States,  and  the  weather  will  have  to  be  more  fa.vorable  than 
usual  to  provide  the  usual  supply  of  grass.    Ha;''  meadows  and  alfalfa  have 
likewise  s"afferod  severely.    The  May  1st  condition  of  tame  hay  crops  was 
lower  than  in  cjiy  recent  year  except  1934.    Hay  reserves  are  also  low,  the 
tonnage  remaining  on  farms  on  Ma;/-  1  being  estimated  at  about  6,000,000  tons 
which  is  less  than  the  May  1st  stocks  in  any  other  recent  year  except  1935, 
just  after  the  drought  of  1934.    The  shortage  and  high  cost  of  seed  is  also 
a  problem  to  those  plajiting  emergency  hay  crops  or  clover  this  spring. 

T7inter  wheat  and  rye  came  through  the  winter  in  fair  to  good  shape  in 
the  Eastern  half  of  the  country  but  there  vjas  a  heavy  loss  of  acreage  in  the 
drou-;:;ht  area  of  the  Great  Plains  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Of  the 
57,137,000  acres  seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  last  fall  it 
is  expected  that  about  47,410,000  acres  will  remain  for  harvest.  The 
acreage  lost  is  expected  to  total  more  than  17  percent  of  the  acreage  seed- 
ed, compared  with  24  percent  lost  last  year  and  a  10-yoar  average  of  12.6 
percent.    Even  with  this  loss,  the  acreage  harvested  is  expected  to  be  tlio 
largest  on  record  with  the  exception  of  the  crop  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1918, 
just  before  the  Armistice.    I>ac  in  part  to  the  urgent  need  of  rain  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  hard  red  winter  TThcat  Belt,  the  yield  per  acre  is 
now  expected  to  be  only  13.8  bushels  which  would  give  a  total  crop  of 
654,000,000  bushels.    This  would  be  about  5  percent  above  average  production 
during  the  1928-32  period,  but  this  increase  would  be  nore  than  offset  by 
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the  smaller  supply  of  rrheat  on  farms. 

Tliis  report  does  not  talce  into  consideration  developments  since 
May  1.     Since  that  date,  rainfall  has  continued  to  te  "below  normal  through- 
out the  hard  red  vjinter  and  spring  ^;heat  helts.     In  the  soft  red  winter 
wheat  area,  however,  rainfall  since  May  1  has  "been  generally  ahove  normal. 

In  the  main  spring  wheat  area,  the  season  is  reported  as  somewhat 
later  than  average.     In  Minnesota  and  the  eastern  third  of  the  Dakotas, 
the  moisture  situation  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  hut  in  Montana  and  the 
western  third  of  the  Dakotas,  dry  conditions  still  prevail. 

Rye,  like  wheat,  was  planted  on  a  very  large  acreage,  hut  much  of 
the  acreage  will  not  "be  harvested  for  grain  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  he 
light.    Present  prospects  point  to  a  crop  of  nearly  43,000,000  hushels, 
which  would  he  ahove  average  production  hut  far  helow  record  levels. 

Late  frosts  in  the  South  severely  hurt  peaches  and  some  strawherrios , 
and  the  supply  of  summer  oranges  and  lemons  will  he  light  as  a  result  of  the 
freezing  weather  in  California.     In  most  other  commercial  fruit  areas  the 
crops  appear  to  ha.ve  escaped  injury  as  yet  and  prospects  for  apples  and  most 
other  fruits  are  hecoming  increasingly  favorahle.    The  chief  changes  in 
hearing  acreages  are  the  increa.se  in  Southern  citms  fruits  and  the  contin- 
ued removal  of  apple-trees  damaged  two  years  ago  in  the  northeast.  Vegetahle 
producers  appear  to  he  going  ahead  ahout  as  usual.    At  present  only  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  total  acreage  of  commercial  vegetahles  is  ex;oected 
hut  the  acreage  of  watermelons  may  he  rather  largo  and  the  late  spring 
in  some  of  the  States  normally  shipping  vegetahles  and  new  potatoes  during 
May  is  likely  to  cause  some  overlapping  of  shipping  seasons. 
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ANNOUNCER  (NBC) : 

The  Farm  and  Home  Hour! 

(1)  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  FOREVER  (IOWA  STATE  CONCERT  BAND) 
ANNOUNCER  (NBC) : 

To-day  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  brings  you  another  in  its  series 
of  programs  from  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  arranged  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company's  Director  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  William  E.  Drips,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.     The  program  to-day  is  coming  to  you  from  the 
campus  of  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  the  heart  of  the  rolling  prairies 
and  the  rich  black  earth  of  the  Corn  Belt.    Today  the  entire  program  has  been 
arranged  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  college.    And  at  this  time  may  I 
present  Andy  Woolfries,  who  will  act  as  your  announcer. 

ANNOUNCER  (WOI) : 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell.     Iowa  State  College  welcomes  you  to  her  campus 
with  a  college  song  -  STATELY  STANDS  OUR  ALMA  MTER  -  sung  by  the  Men's  Glee 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Tolbert  MacRae,  head  of  our  Department  of  Music. 

(2)  STATELY  STilNDS  OUR  ALMA  MATER  (iVlEN'  S  GLEE  CLUB) 
ANNOUNCER  (WOI)  : 

During  the  next  hour  we  are  going  to  picture  for  you  how  the  Iowa  State 
College  helps  the  state  of  Iowa  and  the  nation  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  the  home.     It  is  appropriate  that  you  should  first 
hear  from  the  man  under  whose  capable  and  inspiring  leadership  the  many  varied 
activities  of  the  college  are  directed  and  coordinated  -  Doctor  Charles  E. 
Frilcy,  President  of  the  college,  who  will  tell  you  briefly  how  the  Iowa  State 
College  is  organized  to  help  the  state  and  the  nation  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions.   Doctor  Friley. 

DR.  FRILEY: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:     The  Commonwealth  of  Iowa  has  been  blessed  with  a 
great  natural  heritage  —  fertile  black  soil  —  which  has  enabled  the  state  over 
a  long  period  of  time  to  maintain  first  place  in  the  nation  in  the  value  of  its 
farms,  in  the  production  of  live-stock,  and  in  the  value  of  its  grain  crops. 
One  tenth  of  all  the  food  products  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Iowa. 

In  tho  vital  task  of  translating  Iowa's  natural  resources  into  wealth  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  Iowa  State  College  has  for  nearly  eighty  years 
played  a  conspicuous  and  increasingly  important  part.     The  institution  has  given 
to  the  state  and  to  the  nation  many  distinguished  leaders,  and  it  has  shown  the 
citizens  of  Iowa  how  to  control  and  utilize  their  resources  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  but  for  the  nation. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  the  college  is  organized  into 
three  divisions.     The  teaching  division  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  several  fields  of  agriculture,  engineering,  home 
economics,  science,  and  veterinary  medicine.     The  research  division  is  engaged 
in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  technical  problems  of  agriculture,  industry. 
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the  home,  and  domestic  animal  health.     The  third  division,  the  Extension  Service, 
provides  authentic  technical  information  of  value  to  farmers,  their  families , 
and  to  industry. 

More  than  fifty-six  hundred  young  men  and  women  have  matriculated  in  the 
Iowa  State  College  during  the  current  academic  year.    The  college  not  only  trains 
these  young  people  for  the  work  of  the  world  in  the  various  fields  of  science 
and  industry,  tut  prepares  them  to  lead  full,  rich  lives  as  intelligent  and  useful 
citizens  in  a  world  that  demands  of  its  loaders  sound  education  and  strong 
character.     The  alumni  of  the  Iowa  State  College  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  many  have  made  distinguished  places  for  themselves  in  their  respective  fields. 

Through  its  experiment  station  the  college  carries  on  an  active  program 
of  research,  especially  in  those  fields  of  science  that  may  contrihute  to  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  of  Iowa, 
with  the  constant  aim  of  helping  her  citizens  to  solve  the  problems  that  arise 
out  of  changing  conditions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Through  its  extension  service  the  college  makes  available  the  knowledge  of 
its  teachers  and  research  workers.,    The  practical,  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  thus  made  possible  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  has  contributed  much  to  improved  methods  of  crop  and  live-stock 
production  and  use,  and  to  a  more  comfortable  and  a  richer  home  and  social  life 
in  the  rural  community. 

Later  in  the  program  you  will  be  give'n  a  more  intimate  glimpse  into  a  few 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  teaching,  research,  and  extension  services  of  the 
college  have  kept  pace  with  changing  economic  and  social  conditions. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  a  brief  statement  of 
the  manifold  interests  and  activities  of  the  Iowa  State  College;  and  to  extend 
to  you  an  invitation  to  visit  the  campus  and  to  see  for  yourselves  how,  in 
various  ways,  a  great  state  educational  institution  is  adjusting  its  program  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  state  and  nation. 

MNOUl'ICER  (WOI)  : 

Thank  you.  Doctor  Friley.  now  bring  you  a  musical  number  by  the  Iowa 

State  Concert  Band,  directed  by  Alvin  R.  Edgar,  of  the  Department  of  Music.  The 
band  will  play  a  march  by  Alford,  COLONEL  BOGEY. 

(3)   COLONEL  BOGEY  ( lOYJA  STATE  CONCERT  BAND) 

MNOUNCER  (WOI)  :  ' 

To-day  the  fruits  of  Iowa's  fertile  plains  are  rushed  to  market  over  one 
of  the  finest  highway  systems  in  America. 

NARBATOR: 

But  there  were  days,  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  plentiful  rains  and  the 
black  dirt  that  produce  Iowa's  abundant  crops  balked  the  farmer  and  bound  him 
to  his  farm  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
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SOUITO:    BATTLE  OF  WAGON  BOAUDS,  SUDDEI'ILY  STOPS  AS  - 
FARMER: 

Git  up,  Nell;  (clucks)  Come  on  here,  Prince,  git  up]     (Then  in  disgust) 
Doggone  these  gumto  roads!     (Then,  in  a  final  effort,  in  a  loud,  irritated 
voice)  Git  up] 

SGUITO:     (BEGINNING  DURING  LAST  SPEECH)  GRUNTING  AND  SQUEALING  OF  HOGS 
SON: 

Wait  a  minute.  Pop;  I'll  get  out  and  push. 
SOUND:    NOISE  OF  CLIMBING  DOWN  FROM  WAGON  TO  GROUND 
SON: 

0.  K.  ,  Pop;  go  ahead  ("breathing  hard  from  effort). 

SOUND:     (CONTINUING  TO  PAUSE  IN  NEXT  SPEECH)  HARl'IESS  CLAMKING;  WAGON  BOARDS 
RATTLING) 

FARMER: 

Come  on,  Nellie,  (clucks)  Git  up!     Come  on,  now;  git  up!     Hey,  Prince! 
(after  a  pause)    Well,  it's  no  use,  I  guess. 

SOUND:     TRAIN  WHISTLES  IN  DISTAInICE    BLOWING  FOR  STATION 

FARMER: 

Never  mind,  son.    There's  the  pick-up  train  whistlin  now.     We've  missed  it* 

SON: 

What  you  goin  to  do.  Pop? 

FARMER: 

Guess  wc  "better  unhitch  the  team  and  ride  em  up  to  Fred  Miller' s  place. 
It's  only  two  miles.  Wo  can  have  dinner  at  Fred's,  and  mayho  got  him  to  fetch 
his  team  dov/n  after  dinner  and  help  us  pull  out. 

SON: 

How  about  the  hogs? 

FARMER: 

Just  have  to  take  em  "back  home,  I  spose,  and  bring  em  back  over- again 
tomorrow  -  if  we  can  get  through  this  gumbo  by  then. 

NARRATOR: 

This  is  what  was  happening  at  the  turn  of  the  century.    Among  the  first 
to  recognize  the  crying  need  of  roads  that  would  make  the  market  accessible  to 
the  farmer,  and  Iowa  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  tv/o  alert  yovmg 
men  on  the  Iowa  State  College  faculty  -  Anson  Marston,  Dean  of  Engineering;  and 
Charles  F.  Curtiss,  Dean  of  Agriculture.     These  two  young  men  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  Iowa  would  have  a  network  of  paved  roads  linking  all  the  farmers  of  the 
state  to  the  arteries  of  trade.     In  I903  their  dream  began  to  be  realized,  for 
in  that  year  - 


MARSTON:  ;  ■ 

Well,  Senator,  you  got  us  our  money. 

SENATOR: 

Yes,  Dean  Marston.     We  didn't  get  all  we  need,  but  three  thousand  dollars 
is  a  "beginning.     And  how  j'ou  have  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  go  ahead 
with  your  investigation  of  road  conditions. 

IViARSTOlT: 

Ho,  three  thousand  isn' t  much;  but  it's  gratifying  to  have  our  program 
recognized  even  in  a  small  way,  isn't  it,  Cu.rtiss? 

CQRTISS:  ■      ,  .. 

Yes,  and  some  day,  Marston,  I  believe  the  state  of  Iowa  will  realize  the 
value  of  this  three  thousand  dollar  investment.     When  do  we  begin  work? 

MARSTON: 

Right  away.     We've  got  to  got  Iowa  out  of  the  mudl     And  I've  got  an  able 
young  man  already  picked  for  the  job  of  road  engineer  for  us.     A  graduate  of  the 
college,  one  of  my  students  -  young  Tom  MacDonald. 

NARRATOR: 

Dean  Marston  did  appoint  young  Tom  MacDonald,  and  sent  him  out  on.  horse- 
back to  examine  the  roads  of  Iowa,    Today  that  young  road  engineer  is  Thomas  H, 
MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  road  engineers  of  the  world.     Ten  years  la.ter,  in  1^13 >  '^s  a  result 
of  the  increasing  use  of  the.  automobile  and  the  growing  demand  of  the  counties 
of  Iowa  for  new  and  better  roads,  with  standard  specifications,  the  legislature 
set  up  a  highway  commission  of  three  members,  with  Dean  Marston  as  chairman, 
and  established  its  headquarters  at  Iowa  State  College,   in  rooms  provided  by 
the  college.    At  once  began  the  work  of  grading  roads  and  rebuilding  bridges, 
literally  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  the  paving  which  began  in  earnest 
in  1920.    And  in  I927,  when  Dean  Marston  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  highway 
commission  - 

MARSTON: 

...  And  I  need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  how  much  I  appreciate  this  banquet 
in  ray  honor.     I  do  want  to  take^  this  opportunity  to  say  publicly  how  grateful 
I  am  for  the  loyalty  you  have  shown  me  in  doing  difficult  Jobs  in  trying  times. 
In  1920,  you  recall,  Iowa  had  a  state  road  system  that  was  literally  nine-tenths 
mud.    Now,  only  seven  years  later,  we  have  a  primary  road  system  forty-five  per 
cent  surfaced.     I  regret  that  I  cannot  share  your  labors  of  the  next  few  years, 
which  I  am  confident  will  see  even  greater  strides  forv/ard  in  the  highway  work 
of  Iov\?a;  but  with  the  increasing  burdens  of  my  college  work,  I  feel  that  I  must 
give  up  ray  active  part  in  the  work  of  road  building.    As  I  have  told  you  before, 
I  am  primarily  a  teacher.     And  so  I  leave,  though  with  regret,  the  highway  for 
the  classroora. 


SOUND: 

APPLAUSE  FADED  OUT  EOR  - 
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NAEfiATOR: 

And  today,  ten  years  later,  the  dream  of  Dean  Marston  has  oeon  fulfilled 
in  a  hit:hway  system  that  makes  Iowa  first  aniong  the  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  fourth  in  the  Nation,  in  miles  of  concrete  lural  highways  -  a  highway 
network  huilt  at  a  cost  of  almost  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  -  the  largest 
single  program  the  state  of  Iowa  has  ever  -undertaken. 

SOUND: 

SCJBDUED,  BUT  VARIED,  YraiREING  OF  AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  COi/IING  AND  GOING  AND 
FREQUENT  HONKING  OF  VARIED  ROMS  FADED  IN  I'OR  LAST  LINE  OF  PRECEDING  SPEECH  AND 
CONTINUING  AS  BACKGROUiJD  FOR  - 

NARRATOR: 

,  In  the  execution,  as  in  the  planning,  of  this  great  engineering  project, 
the  Iowa  State  College  has  played,^  and  still  plays,  a  distinguished  part  as  an 
educational  force.     For  of  the  many  engineers  who  have  had  a  part  in  the  "build- 
ing of  Iowa's  roads  -  on  the  staff  of  the  highway  department,  among  the  county 
engineers,  the  district  engineers  -  a  very  large  numher  have  received  thoir 
training  under  Dean  Marston  and  his  colleagues,  among  whom  is  another  of  Dean 
Marston's  students,  and  his  successor,  the  present  Dean  of  Engineering,  Thomas 
R.  Agg,  one  of  the  country's  leading  highway  engineers.     The  present  chief 
engineer  of  the  Iowa  highway  department,  Mr.  F.  R.  VJhite,  and  three  of  the  four 
chiefs  of  his  engineering  "bureaus  are  graduates  of  the  college.     Iowa  State 
College  is  proud  to  have  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  training,  directing,  and 
inspiration  of  the  many  able  men  who  have  helped  to  create  Iowa's  great  highway 
system. 

SOUND: 

UP  FULL  TO  CLOSE 
WO  I  ANNOUNCER: 

You  are  now  to  hear  another  number  by  the  Men's  Glee  Club,  who  will  sing 
for  you  another  college  song,  GREEl^  HILLS  FOR  THY  THRONE. 

(1+)  GREEN  HILLS  FOR  THY  THRONE  (ME1\I'S  GLEE  CLUB) 

WO  I  ANTTOUNCSR: 

Iowa  stands  first  in  the  nation  in  the  production  of  corn  —  the  grain 
to  which  Iowa's  fertile  black  soil  and  climate  are  so  well  adapted  —  the  grain 
to  which  Iowa  mainly  owes  hor  eminence  in  agriculture.     Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  com,  the  college  has  set  up  within  its  experiment  station  The  Iowa 
Corn  Research  Institute,  in  which  are  focassed  all  the  energies  of  the  college 
that  may  contribute  scientific  knov/ledge  useful  in  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  com. 

NARRATOR: 

One  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  college  to  the  com  grower  is  the 
development  of  hybrid  seed  com,  knowledge  of  which  is  being  carried  to  the 
farmer  through  bulletins,   extension  field  workers,  and  countj'"  agents, 

SOUND: 

OFEI'I  >.ND  CLOSE  DOOR  AS  BG  FOR  - 
COUNTY  AGENT: 

How  are  you,  Larsen?    Where  were  you  Wednesday  night?    Didn't  see  you 
at  the  Farm  Bureau  meeting. 


-  g  - 


LARS5N: 

Hello,  Taylor;  oh,  I  couldn't  come'.     But  I've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  atout 
this  hybrid  corn  you  were  e.xplaining  at  the  meeting.     That's  what  I  came  in  to 
see  you  ahout.     The  seed  I  "been  using  must  "be  poor;  looks  like  it's  kinda 
petered  out. 

COUNTY  AGMT:, 

Be  glad  to  tell. you  ahout  it,  Larsen.     But  I'd  rather  show  you.     Come  on, 

jump  in  my  car;  and  we'll  go  out  and  take  a  look  at  Sam  Dob"bin' s  corn.  He 
planted  some  hy"brid  last  spring. 

LARSM :  '.-•■,.".■ 

0.  K.   (fading  as  they  move  toward  door)  Some"body  was  telling  me  Sam  had  a 
good  stand  of  corn  this  year  ... 

SOUi^in:-    OPENING  MD  CLOSING  OF  EOOR  ; 

lARSEN : 

Have  they  had  this,  hy'brid  seed  verjr  long? 

COUNTY  AGENT:  ■  •' 

Yes,  Henry  Wallace  was  experimenting  with  corn  breeding  in  his  back  yard 
years  ago . 

lARSEN: 

You  mean  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

SOUND:     OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OE  CAR  DOOR,   STARTING  OP  MOTOR,   CAR  MOVING  OPP,  ACJD 
GRADUALLY  PADING  IN  DISTMCE  AS  BG  POR~ 

COUlNfTY  AGENT: 

(Gradually  faded  out)    Yes;  he's  been  interested  in  corn  breeding  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy.     He  was  the  first  one  in  the  Corn  Belt,  in  fact,  to  use 
inbred  lines  in  the  production  of  hybrid  seed  on  a  commercial  scale. 

SILEl^ICE:     POR  PI VE  SECONDS 

COUNTY  AGENT: 

There's  Sam  over  by  the  fence.     Let's  go  on  over  there.     (Louder:)  Hello, 

Sam  I 
SAM: 

Hello,  Taylor. 

LARSE'N:  ■ 
Hello ,  Dobbin. 

SM: 

How  are  you,  Larsen. 

LARSEN : 

Nice  stand  of  com  you  got  there. 
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SAM: 

Oh,  pretty  fair. 
COUim  AG^T: 

Larsen  here  was  asking  me  about  hybrid  seed,  and  I  brought  him  out  here 
to  see  what  yours  has  done. 

SAI.l : 

^ell,   that  hybrid  seed  sure  makes  a  difference.     See  this  field  right 
here?    Well,  last  year,  just  as  an  experiment,  I  planted  half  of  it  to  hybrid 
seed,  and  the  other  half  with  just  common  Corn  Belt  seed.     Guess  what  the  yield 
was. 

COUNTY  AGENT: 

I  believe  I,  know  what  it  v/as;  but  I  don't  think  Larsen  here  does. 

LARSE^T : 

-  No. 

SAM: 

You  wouldn't  believe  it,  Larsen.     The  common  variety  gave  me  fifty  bushels 
an  acre,  and  the  hybrid  sixty- eight. 

LARSEN: 

Sounds  pretty  good.     The  hybrid  cost  you  more? 

SAIA: 

Yes,  it  did;  quite  a  bit.     Twelve  dollars  a  bushel,  I  believe  it  was.  But 
I  got  a  lot  more  com,  and  good  corn.    And  I  didn't  have  to  worry  all  spring 
about  it  blowing  over  in  the  wind, 

COUITTY  AGENT: 

You  see,  Larsen,  one  of  the  things  you  get  by  inbreeding  in  corn  is  a 
strong  stalk. . . 

SAM: 

(interrupting")     Yes,  and  you  don't  have  to  worry  so  much  about  heat  and 
drouth,  and  cold,  or  even  chinch  bugs! 

LARSEN; 

Stands  the  weather  better,  huh? 
COUNTY  AGENT: 

It  certainly  does;  it  resists  disease  better,  too.     !7ell,  Sara,  you're 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  hybrid  seed,  aren't  you? 

SAM: 

I  sure  ami     A  lot  of  these  fellows  around  here  were  pretty  dumb.     You  know, 
when  the  college  sent  out  those  samples  of  hybrid  seed  last  year,  some  of  these 
farmers  aroimd  here  fed  it  to  the  hogs.     Said  it  wasn't  worth  planting. 

LARSEN : 

What  makes  this  hybrid  seed  so  much  better? 
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COUNTY  AGENT : 

Well,  it's  something  like  pure  "bred  cattle  and  horses.     The  hyorid  seed 
is  the  rersult  of  "breeding.     You  know,  ordinary  com  is  grown  without  kno^7ing 
how  the  pollination  takes  place.     The  pollen  that  falls  on  the  silk  of  a  given 
ear  may  "bo  from  a  tassel  of  the  same  plant,  but  it  may  Tdg  from  the  tassel  of 
another  plant  -  even  a  plant  growing  in  another  field.     So  when  you  grow  corn 
in  the  usual  way,  you  can't  toll  what  you're  going  to  get,  "because  you  don't 
know,  its  parentage,    Hy'brid  com,  as  I  said,  is  the  result  of  "breeding  under 
scientific  control.     The  research  men  at  the  college  have  worked  out  a  system 
of  self-fertilization  and  hy"bridi zation  and  they  can  predict  the  perfonnanco  of 
these  inhred  lines  year  after  year.     It's  a  great  thing  for  the  farmer,  this 
scientific  control  of  his  production. 

SAM:  ., 
It  sure  is. 

COUNTY  AGENT: 

And  the  average  yield  of  hy'brid  seed  seems  to  he  increasing.     Even  last 
year,  with  the  had  weather  and  the  drouth,  the  figares  they  collected  at  the 
college  for  the  193^  Iowa  Com  Yield  Test  show  that  the  hybrids  yielded  over 
fifteen  per  cent  higher,  on  the  average,   than  the  "best  Com  Belt  varieties.  The 
fact  is  that  hybrid  seed  corn  has  won  the  state  yield  test  every  single  year 
since  the  testing  began  back  in  I92U. 

LARSEN: 

(interrupting)    Any  idea  how  many  farmers  are  using  hybrid  seed? 

COUl^TY  AGENT: 

Yes,  I  have. 

SAM: 

They  tell  mc  it's  a  little  hard  to  get. 
COUl^TY  AGEMT: 

Well,  it  is.     But  they're  vrorking  all  the  time  producing  more.     They  tell 
me  at  the  college  that  five  years  ago,  in  1932,  there  was  only  enough  to  plant 
less  than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  com  acreage  in  Iowa,  and  last  year  there 
was  enough  to  plant  thirteen  per  cent. 

LA.RSEN: 

Soimds  pretty  good.     We  had  an  awful  bad  drouth  in  thirty- four,   too  — 
and  last  summer. 

SAM:  ■  '" 

Yes,  and  we  had  a  bad  freeze  a  year  ago  last  fall,  too. 

COUNTY  AGENT: 

In  spite  of  oil  this  bad.  weather,   the  predictions  are  that  there'll  be 
another  big  jump  this  year.     The  men  at  the  college  estimate  that  there  will  bo 
enough  hybrid  seed  produced  this  year  to  plant  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
total  corn  acreage  of  Iowa. 
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NAEMTOR: 

And  so  the  extension  workers  and  the  county  agents  (many  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  the  college)  make  available  to  the  farmer  discoveries  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  far-reaching,  even  revolutionary  importance  to  the  com  growers  of 
Iowa  and  of  the  n3.tion. 

WOI  ANNOUNCER: 

We  are  now  to  hear  another  of  the  student  musical  organizations  -  the 
Iowa  State  Symphony  Orchestra  -  directed  hy  Alvin  R.  Edgar,  playing  the 
MARCH  AND  PROCESSION  OF  BACCHUS,  from  Delibes's  BALLET  SYLVIA. 

(5)  MARCH  AND  PROCESSION  OF  BACCHUS  (IOWA  STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA) 

NBC  ANNOUNCER:  MARKET  REPORTS 

Farm  and  Home  Friends,  we  are  bringing  you  to-day  a  special  Land  Grant 
program,  coming  to  you  from  the  Iowa  State  College,  located  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

STATION  IDENTIFICATION  " 

SOUND:     STRIKING  OF  WSST!JlINSTER  CHIIvIE  AND  TWELVE  STROKES  OF  CA}/IPAinLE  CLOCK. 
FADE  OUT  AT  FOURTH  STROKE  AS  BG  FOR  -  • 

IBDLJINNOUNCER: 

The  clock  which  you  hear  striking  mil  tell  you  that  it  is  noon  on  the 
Iowa  State  College  campus.     In  the  Campanile  from  which  you  hear  this  clock 
striking  is  also  the  Stanton  Memorial  Carillon  of  thirty-six  bolls,  the  music 
of  which  is  familiar  to  alumni  of  the  college,  who,  as  students,  have  daily 
heard  it  played  as  they  walked  to  their  classes.    We  are  now  to  hear  the  carillon 
played  by  Ira  Schroeder,  of  the  Department  of  Music.     Mr.  Schroeder  will  play 
the  Iowa  State  alma  mater  -  STATS  COLLEGE  OF  IOWA. 

(6)  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  IOWA  (MR.   SCHROEDER  ON  C/iRILLON) 
WOI  ANNOUUCER: 

In  I872,  Mary  B.  Welch,  wife  of  Iowa  State's  first  president,  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  in  domestic  economy  at  the  college.     Thus  Iowa  State  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  college  to  offer  courses  in  home  economics. 
Since  that  time  the  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  has  expanded  to 
include,  at  present,  eight  departments,  with  eighty  teachers  and  research  workers 
and  a  student  enrollment  of  twelve  hundred ■ young  women.     In  the  fields  of 
industry'  and  business  and  teaching,  graduates  of  this  division  are  filling 
positions  of  leadership  all  over  the  world.     But  the  main  function  of  the  teachers 
and  research  workers  in  home  economics  is  to  prepare  the  prospective  homemaker 
for  the  efficient  and  intelligent  care  of  the  home,  for  the  duties  of  the  wife 
and  mother  in  the  training  and  roaring  of  children,  in  the  creation  of  comfort 
and  contentment  and  beauty  in  the  home. 

NARRATOR: 

As  well  as  in  more  practical  matters,  such  as  the  family  diet  -  the 
choice,  the  preparation,  and  the  serving  of  food  - 


SOUND:    OPENING  OF  OVEN  DOOR,  SLIDING  OUT  OF  CAKE  PM  AS  - 
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MOTHER: 

Oh  dear!     It's  that  lard  again. 

JOHNNY:  ^  v  ■  ; 

("bursting  in)  Mother,   can't  I  have  a  cookie  or  somethin' ,  I'm  awful 

hungry. 

MOTHER:' 

Johnny!  !  ••  Ple?f.e, '  T)lgar!e  urdt  until  dinner' s  ready, 
SOUND:    BEATING  OF  EGGS,  AS  - 
MARY: 

What's  the  matter,  Mother? 

MOTHER:  ^  .>",•;:; 

This  cakel  I  !     I'll  never  go  through  this  again!  I     Next  Thanksgiving  we're 
going  out  to  dinner!  !     Oh  dear,  here  you  are  home  from  Amos  for  the  first  time 
since  Scptem"ber,  and  I  wanted  so  "badly  to  make  a  nice  cake  for  you.     It' s  all 
"because  of  that  awful  lardP !     I  can  never  tell  what's  going  to  happen  when  I 
use  it, 

MARY: 

(restrained,  proud,  pedantic)     You'd  have  good  luck  with  your  lard. 
Mother,  if  you'd  change  the  method  of  using  your  ingredients, 

MOTHER: 

(there's  only  one  way  to  make  a  cake)     What  do  you  mean,  Mary? 

MARY: 

My  teachers  at  Ames  tell  us  that  lard  is  economical  and  v/holesome;  "but 
you've  got  to  "be  careful  when  you  use  it,     I'll  "bet  you  didn't  read  that  "bulletin 
I  sent  you;  you  know  -  on  the  Use  of  La.rd  as  a  Household  Fa,t?    You'd  always 
have  good  cake  if  you'd  follow  those  directions. 

MOTHER: 

(dou"btful)  Now,  Mary  I  ? 

IvIARY: 

There's  something  to  it,  Mother.     The  college  has  had  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  requests  for  the  new  methods  of  using  lard  explained  in  that  "bulletin, 
First  you're  supposed  to  cream'  the  fat  and  one  half  the  sugar.     Then  you  add 
the  milk- and  flour  the  way  you've  always  done. 

(FiiDE  COT):     The  othor  half  of  the  su^^-ar  is  "bea,ten  gradually  into  the 

eggs, 
NARPA.TOR: 

Ghe  "iT'nll^.tin  on  the  Use  of  Lard  as  a  Housobold  Fat  grew  out  of  a  study  of 
lard  heir.g  conducted  "by  the  Deparrtment  of  Foods  ez^l  Nutrition  -  a  study  which, 
when  coTipieted  during  the  com:ng  suLomer,  v/ill  bo  vhe  rao?t  complete  study  of  lard 
ever  made.    One  of  the  many  ot'ner  prohlens  included  in  this  study  is  an  experi- 
ment in  which  the  Department  of  Aniraa.1  Husbandry  is  co-operating  to  determine 

(more) 
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how  the  feodinf;  of  a  hoa:  affects  tho  quality  of  ita  fat.     Tims  lo-./a  St.-'to  Co1''.v.;g 
not  only  a(ivises  the  homemnker  in  the  use  of  lard,  "but  by  helping  the  farmer  to 
give  tho  consumer  a  stiindardi'zed  lard,  contri"butes  to  the  improvement  of  the 
state's  hog  production  -  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Iowa,  \7hich  produces 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  tho  commercial  hogs  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

WOI  ANisTOUl'TCER.:  .  •  i  ' 

Now  we  are  to  hear  t\'7t(  songs  from  the  Women' s  Glee  Cluh,  directed  hy 
Miss  Rosalind  Cook,  of  the  Department  of  Music.     The  girls  v/ill  sing  Dclany' s 
arrangement  of  the  ARKANSAS  TRAVELER  and  Cadraan's  FROM  THE  LAND  OE  THE  SKY-BLUE 
WATER. 

(7)  THE  ARKANSAS  TRAVELER  ond  EROM  THE 'LAInTD' -OP'  THE  SKY-BLUE  WATER 
(WOMSil'S  GLEE  CLUB) 

WD  I  ANNOUl^CER: 

One  of  Iowa's  leading  agri ailturaJ.  pursuits  is  the  dairy  industry.  Iowa 
rjinks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  total  milk  production,  third  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows,  and  second  in  the  production  of  butter.     Iowa  State  Brand  butter  is 
known  all  over  the  country  for  its  fine  quality  and  flavor. 

NARRATOR:  '  ""'  ""^ 

And  in  the  fine  quality  and  flavor  of  "Iowa  butter  may  be  read  the  story 
of  long  years  of  painstaking  research  by  the  scientists  of  Iowa  State's 
Department  of  Dairy  Industry,  from  whose  research  laboratories  have  come  ' 
discoveries  in  dairy  bacteriology  that  are  recognized  throughout  the  world, 
work  so  distinguished  that  it  brings  students  to  Ames  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

SOUND:    KNOCK  ON  DOOR.  '  ' 

HAMJISR: 

Come  in.  .  .  . 

SOUITD:    DOOR  OPEMS  AND  CLOSES  AS  -  •  . 

HAMIvIER: 

Good  morning. 

ABBOTT: 

Good  morning,   sir.     Is  this  Doctor  Hammer? 

HAMMER: 

Yqs.     Can  I  do  something  for  you? 

ABBOTT: 

My  name  is  Clement  Abbott.     I've  come  to  see  you  about  graduate  work. 

HAMMER: 

I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Abbott,   (recognizing  British  accent).    All  the 
way  from  England  to  do  graduate  work  at  Iowa  State? 
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i3B0TT: 

1^0,  farther  still  —  all  the  way  from  South  Africa. 

HAMMER:  ''■''[  ■■'•vt.:.,i  . 

Well,  that  is  a  long'  way'  to  comeli     How  did  you  happen  to  come  here? 

ABBOTT : 

I  suppose,  there  are  two  answers  to  that  question.     One  is  that  I'm  very 
much  interested  in  dairy  isacferiology;:  and  the  other,  you  might  say,  is  that  I 
was  sent  here.    As  an  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  Pretoria,  I 
had  two  teachers  who  are  aliimni  of  Iowa  State. 

HAMMER: 

(interrupting)    Welli  you  don't  have  to  tell  me  who  they  are.  Davel 
and  Neethling,  of  course.    They're  old  students  of -mine. 

ABBOTT: 


HAMMER:  '"^'^ 


Well,  well,  I'm  douhly-glad  to  see  you.    How  are  Davel  and  Neethling? 
ABBOTT:  ^ 

Oh,  very  well.     They  wanted  me  to  be  sure  and  tell  you  that  South  African 
taittqr  is  inrproving,  thanks  to  you* .  ,  . ;    .  .  . 

HAMMER:;.'  "'/  '-"--■\:0'>^ •.  ^. ..  '.",."'.. 

By  the  way ,  haVeyoti' done  any  thing  yourself  in  the  way  of  research? 

ABBOTT : 

Oh,  a  little.    Professor  Davel  let  me  play  around  a  little  in  his 
laboratory  while  he  was  working  on  moisture  control.     But  I  had  an  idea  that  if 
I  came  here  perhaps  you  might  let  me  do  something  on  butter.    I  got  interested 
in  that  at  home, . , 

HAMMER: 

A  good  idea.     I  suppose  you  know  what  we've  been  doing  hero. 

ABBOTT: 

Oh,  yes,  in  a  general  way. 

HAMMER: 

Of  course  you  know  that  we've  been  working  for  a  good  many  years  on  the 
bacterial  sources  of  flavor  in  butter.     The  old-fashioned  way  of  developing 
flavor  was  of  course  quite  unscientific,  because  the  old  butter  makers  didn't 
have  the  knowledge  that  we  have  to-day.     Through  a  long  process  of  experimenta- 
tion we  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  bacterial  sources  of  the  keeping  quality 
and  desirable  flavors  so  that  we  can  tell  the  dairyman  and  the  creamery  operator 
just  what  he  must  do  to  produce  a.  butter  of  high  quality.     We  think  we've 
produced  a  very  good  butter.     But  of  course  there's  always  a  chanco  that  we 
may  find  other  ways  to  improve  it.     Maybe  you'd  like  to  tackle  one  of  these 
problems  we  have  in  mind. 
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ABBOTT:  ■  ■■  ;  '  ' 

Nothing  would  suit  me  better,  Do ctor.' Hammer.  .  Could  you  tell  me  a  little 
more  about  the  specific  problem  you  have  in  mind?... 

milvISR: 

As  you  probably  know,  there  are  two  kinds  of  bacteria  in  the  cultures 
used  to  produce  flavor  in  butter.    One  of  them  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
desirable  flavor  which  it  produces  from  citric  acid;  the  other  organism  simply 
makes  conditions  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  first,    Now,  it  should  be 
possible  to  speed  up  the  action  of  the  flavor  producing  organism  in  some  way, 
so  that  we  can  control  the  development  of  the  desired  flavor  in  butter  more 
completely.     It's  a  problem  that  will  test  your  ingenuity. 

ABBOTT: 

(enthusiastically) .  1 1  . sounds  very  excitingl 

HAMMER: 

It  is  exciting.    And  if  you  can'  solve  this  problem,  you  may  be  laying 
the  foimdation  for  the  control  of  desirable  flavors  in  other  dairy  products,  too, 

NARRATOR:  ' 

And  so  has  beg\an  the  adventure  of  a  young  man  who  has  journeyed  from 
South  Africa  to  America  to  find  romance  in  the  laboratories  of  Iowa  State 
College,  from  which  have  come,  and  are  coming,  discoveries  of  scientific  know- 
ledge of  great  practical  importance  not  only  to  Iowa,  but  to  tho  world. 

WO  I  ANNOUITCER: 

Last  fall  two  prominent  engineers — alumni  of  Iowa  State— Mr.  William  G. 
Lane  and  Mr.  Walter  T.  Wells,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  their  alma  mater, 
made  a  gift  to  the  college  of  a  fine  pipe  organ  which  is  now  played  daily  in 
the  student  center,   the  Iowa  State  Memorial  Union.     For  our  next  musical  n\iraber 
we  are  to  have  Elgar' s  POMP  AI^ID  CIRCUIvISTAlJCE  Number  One,  played  on  this  pipe 
organ  by  Howard  Chase,  of  the  Department  of  Music.. 

(S)     POMP  AND  CIRCJivI STANCE    (HOWARD  CHASE  ON  ORGAN) 

WOI  ANNOm^ICER: 

Last  winter  came  the  announcement  of  the  Federal  Government's  1937  farm 
program  —  an  announcement  of  groat  import  to  the  state  of  Iowa,  which  contains 
more  than  twenty- five  per  cent  of  the  Grade  A  land  in  the  United  States.     It  was 
to  bo  a  blanket  agreement,  whereby  every  Com  Belt  farmer  who  wished  to  cooperate 
in  agricultural  conservation  would  agree  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  soil 
depleting  crops.     It  was  a  good  program,  aimed  at  the  worthy  objective  of  con- 
serving America' s  greatest  resource  -  the  soil. 

NARRATOR: 

But  as  a  nationally  conceived  law  it  didn't  always  fit  the  individual 
farmer;  it  was  aimed  at  the  average.    Many  Iowa  farmers  felt  that  the  new  program 
did  not  meet  their  needs  —  among  then  the  farmers  over  in  Tajna  County,  Iowa, 
the  home  of  "Tama  Jin"  Wilson. 
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1st  FAM,{ER: 

You  know,  Bill,  I  don't  lielieve  I '  11  sign  up  for  this  ne'^;  prorr-im.  If  I 
do,  I'm  going  to  have  to  Chang's  my  fields  and  my  rotation  all  kround.  Besides, 
there's  Joe  Kline  over  there  —  his  sweet  clover  killed  out  last  fall,  and  he's 
putting  practically  his  whole  farm  in  com. 

2nd  IABI.IER:  '     '  ■•"  ■  - •  '  ■"■^  '  '  '  '  "  .  /  ' 

'Tell,  that's  kinda  the  way  tiib  whole  thing  strikes  m-e,  Henry.     It  looks 
to  me  as  though  if  the  government  really  wanted  a  conservation  program  to  fit 
this  section,  they  should  have  written  xt  different.   •  •■■  -    ■■'^ . 

3rd  MEMER:'  ''''•^^  ■ 

That's  right.     Sbrae'  of  the  'farms'  that  need  a  soil  conservation,  program 
the  worst  aren't  even  going  to  he  under  a  contract  this  year. 

1st  FAmffiR:  -     •    •  ' 

You  know,  I  "been  thinking  here  lately.     Remember  those  county  planning 
reports  we  drew  up  last  winter?    You  know  we  figured  out  Just  how  much  com  and 
oats  and  other  things  we  could  grow  in  this  county  and  still  keep  the  same 
'amount  of  fertility  in  the  soil.     The  economists  at  Ames  said  that  if  we'd 
follow  those  recommendations,  we'd  have  a  good  balanced  farming  program,  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  our  farms,  and  still  he  making  just  about  as  much  money  as 
we  are  now. 

2nd  FARl/IER:  '    ■  , 

Wonder  why  we  couldn' t  take  those  recommendations  and  make  up  some  kind 
of  separate  farm  program  for  Tama  County  —  one  that  might  fit  this  section  a 
little  better? 

3rd  FARMER;'  '  '  '  ' ' 

Well,  I  dunno.     It'd  be  a  dickens  of  a  job. 

1st  FARMER:  '     '  '  ' 

Yes,  sure  it  would.  But  I'll  bet  the  soils  people  and  the  economists  at 
the  college  would  help  —  they  helped  us  with  those  other  triple-A  programs. 

2nd  FARIvIER: 

Well,  let's  go  over  and  see  Burns  Syram,  the  county  agent.    He's  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  and  knows  what  IcLnd  of  information  the  college  could  give 
us.     Might  talk  to  Bob  Lyon,   the  county  chairman,  too. 

NARRATOR: 

And  so,  working  through  the  Iowa  State  College  Extension  Service,  the 
Tama  County  farmers  went  to  the  research  workers  at  Ames,  to  discover  that  - 

PROFESSOR; 

...And  if  you  men  wish  to  undertake  such  a  program,  you  can  rest  assured 
of  the  fullest  cooperation  of  Iowa  State  College.     We  will  make  available  to  you 
information  on  crop  yields,  soil  types,  amount  of  erosion,  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizers  to  be  used,  proper  rotations  for  different  farming  areas,  and  other 
facts  which  will  be  necessary  for  a  program  of  this  kind.    And  if  you  like,  some 
of  our  men  will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  the  actual  drafting  of  your  program. 
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SOUND:    APPLAUSE  INTERRUPTiED •  BY;!*T ^ ■  \  \rrj:'... 

HECKLEE:  . 

I  don't  think  we  want  anything  to  do  with  these  programs.     They're  just 
a  lot  of  "bother;  and  even  if  we  do  get  a  little  money  out  of  them  now  and  then, 
I  think  we'd  make  more  money  just  raising  all  the  corn  we  can  all  the  time.  .It 
don't  make  sense  to  me  that  we  shouldn't  raise  corn  on  this  Iowa  land. 

SOUND:     SUBDUED  ANIIvlATED  CONVERSATION  INTERRUPTED  BY  - 

PROFESSOR: 

Well,  now,  I'm  in  no  position  to  discuss  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
farm  program  as  it  applies  to  your  individual  farm.     I  do  know,  however,  that 
our  studies  in  the  experiment  station  have  shown  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  state  are  being  ruined  through  the  continuous  growing  of  com  and  other 
intertilled  crops.    Our  studios  also  show  that  over  a  period  of  years  farms 
operated  on  a  well-halancod  soil  conserving  basis  will  make  more  money  than 
those  that  are  being  farmed  without  regard  for  the  natural  resources  of  the  land, 

SOUND:     SUBDUED  CROWD  APPROVAL 

NARRATOR: 

With  the  assurance  that  they  could  draw  upon  the  wealth  of  research 
information  available  at  the  college,  the  farmers  enlisted  the  aid  of  County 
Agent  Byram,  who  later  was  to  do  much  of  the  active  drafting  of  the  program. 
Then  they  went  to  the  state  triple-A  committee  and  were  enthusiastically  assured 
of  state  administrative  support.     Then  from  the  Tama  County  farmers  went  letters 
to  Secretary  Wallace;  to  H.  R. -Tolley,  Federal  triple-A  administrator;  to  Claude 
Wickard,  regional  triple-A  director  in  Washington.    The  officials  were  skeptical; 
they  thought  the  farmers'  proposal  too  difficult  to  carry  out  .    But  the  farmers 
were  determined.     They  had  already  had  experience  in  administering  previous 
programs,  and  they  knew  they  could  co^unt  on  the  college. 

1st  FARJifflR: 

We'll  make  this  kind  of  a  bargain  v/ith  you  people  in  Washington:    you  give 
us  the  same  amount  of  money  that  would  come  into  our  co\inty  under  the  regular 
federal  program;  we'll  write  our  own  program  and  guarantee  to,  have  more  acres  of 
Tama  County  land  on  a  soil  conserving  basis  than  you're  asking  for  in  the 
national  program. 

NARRATOR: 

With  somewhat  reluctant  approval  from  the  triple-A  planners,  the  farmers 
went  to  work  on  the  writing  of'  a  nev;  farm  docket  —  tailored  especially  for 
Tama  County.    They  elected  a  county  comraitteo  to  do  the  actual  drafting.  It 
was  a  painstaking  task  —  almost  too  great  a  task  for  the  farmers  unaccustomed 
to  writing  in  the  legal  phraseology  of  a  farm  program.    Members  of  the  college 
experiment  station  staff  helped.     The  county  agent  helped.     They  wrote  and 
reqrote  the  program  many  times,  not  only  to  make  it  more  suitable  for  Tama 
County  farmers,  but  also  to  bring  it  nearer  the  national  objective  of  soil 
conservation.     Finally  it  was  sent  to  Washington  for  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
the  farm  program  administrators.     Claude  Wickard  discussed  the  Tama  County 
program  with  his  colleagues. 
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WICKAKD! 

I've  read  through  this  Tama  County  program  pretty  carefully,  gentlemen, 
and  I've  got  to  admit  that  those  farmers  have  done  a  reraarka-hly  good  job  in 
drawing  up  this  docket.     It  seems  to  me  "both  technically  sound  and  very  practical. 
It's  possible  we  may  be- able  to  improve  on  the  national  program  with  some  of  the 
ideas  these  farmers  have  written  into  this  county  program.     In  fact,  this  may 
point  the  way  to  an  entire  revision  in  the  administration  of  the  national  program. 
I  believe  I'll  sesnd  this  arotiiid  to  Doctor  Black,  over  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and  to  Secretary'-  Wallace.     The  Secretary  is  an  lowan  and  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State,  and  Black  was  head  of  the  department  of  economics  there. 
They  ought  to  have  some  ideas  on  how  this  plan  can  be  expected  to  work  out. 

NAEEATOR:  "  '  '  -  -^     ■'  ■  ■■   

And  so  the  plan  was  ap-prb'vad  by  the  Washington  officials  —  with  an 
enthusiasm  in  marked  contrast  to  thair  earlier  doubt.     Back  home  in  Tama  County, 
the  central  committee  took  the  approved  plan  out  to  township  meetings,  where 
farmers  looked  it  over,  talked  and  argued  about  it,  applied  its  principles  to 
their  individual  f  armSi    '  - 

1st  FAEI/IER: 

Now,  I  don't  suppoye  thin  new  program  will  exactly  suit  everybocJy.  It's 
hard  to  write  a  program  for  evou  as  small  an  area  as  one  county  and  have  every- 
body like  it.     But  we've  done  b'le  best  we  could;  and  the  economists  and  the  soils 
people  at  the  college  helped  us  vrrite  the  program  and  check  rotations;  so  it 
must  be  about  right. 

2nd  FABAER:  ■  .  • 

Well,  I've  read  this  new  program  through,  and  I  think  it's  a  darned  sight 
better  than  the  national  progi-'em  for  Tama  County. 

3rd  EAmffiR: 

It's  sure  going  to  rec'.uce  com  acreage  in  the  county  a  lot  more  than  the 
other  program  would.     A  lot  dore  farmers  are  going  to  sign  up  for  this  than 
would  have  signed  up  for  th^   national  program. 

HECKLER: 

Well,  I  spose  Joe  w*iis  talking  about  me  when  he  said  it's  pretty  hard  to 
satisfy  everybody.    And  I  still  don't  think  it's  fixed  up  as  good  as  it  could 
be.     It  seems  to  ne  this  ICowa  land  was  meant  to  grow  corn  on  —  not  grass.  But 
if  the  rest  of  you  fellows  arc  signing  up,  you  can  count  me  in,   too,  I  gaess, 

NARRATOR: 

And  when  the  new  program  had  been  presented  to  them  at  township  meetings, 
more  than  ninety-five  j)er  cent  df  all  the  farmers  in  Tama  County  voted  to  accept 
the  plan  -  an  act  already  heralded  as  a  land  mark  in  both  farmer  co-operation 
and  economic  democracy.     Iowa  State  College  is  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the 
making  of  a  plan  frau'»ht  with  so  much  promise.     The  eyes  of  the  Corn  Belt  are 
upon  Tama  County,  a-'.'.-p.i ting  the  development  of  a  coiinty  plan  v/hich  may  write  a 
new  chapter  of  profo^ind  significance  in  the  national  land  use  program  -  a 
program  designed  to  conserve  the  nation's  greatest  natural  resource  and  to 
provide  a  higher  stJindard  of  living  for  the  American  people. 
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wo  I  AMOUNCER: 

You  are  now  to  hear  again  the  Iowa  State  Concert  IBand  —  tliis  time  in  a 
march  paraphrase  by  Alford  of  a  work  from  THE  CHOCOLATE  SOLDIER,  hy  Oscar 
Strauss—  MY  HERO. 

(9)  MY  HERO     (IOWA  STATE  CONCERT  BAUD) 

(10)  THE  STARS  .IND  STRIPES  FOREVER  -  AS  BG  FOR  - 

(IOWA  STATE  CONCERT  BAilD) 

NBC  ANiroUNCER: 

To-day  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  has  come  to  you  from  Iowa  State 
College,  at  Ames,  Iowa;  and  included  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  college, 
Doctor  Charles  E.  Frilcy;  a  picture  of  the  college  at  work,  in  five  dramatic 
episodes  presented  by  students  and  faculty  members  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Speaking  —  and  by  the  way,  we  want  to  thank  Doctor  Guy 
Greene,  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  for  his  help  in  preparing 
the  program.    The  musical  numbers  were  presented  by  the  student  musical 
organizations  and  members  of  the  Department  of  Music,    This  program  has  been 
presented  to  you  through  the  coopcr,ation  of  the  Association  of  American  Land 
Grant  Colleges.    And  wo  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  staff  of 
WO  I  for  their  generous  assistance.    This  program  came  to  you  from  Amos,  Iowa, 
through  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


(UP  MJLL  TO  CLOSE) 
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AROUND  THE  MAP  WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS 


A  radio  discussion  among  Bright  McConnell,  Georgia,  president;  George 
W.Boyd,  Wyoming,  vice-president;  J.  E.  Whonsetler,  OMo,  secretary;  and 
Horace  Abbott,  Indiana,  and  Elwyn  Douglass,  New  Jersey,  past  presidents, 
National  Association  of  County  Agric\ilt\iral  Agents,  broadcast  Tuesday,  June  S, 
1937.  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period.  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
by  NBC  and  a  network  of  62  associated  radio  stations. 


I  didn't  Icnow  whether  to  come  over  to  the  studio  today.    It  seemed  the 
discreet  thing  to  stay  away,  after  I  had  invited  to  talk  with  us  a  group  of 
men  r epresenting  the  260O  county  agricultural  agents  in  the  United  States, 
Now  county  agents  arc  very  useful  persons,  and  they  arc  very  patient  persons. 
But  I  fear  that  some  d^  their  patience  is  going  to  brCcOic  with  folks  like  mc 
who  are  always  telling  radio  audiences  and  newspaper  readers  and  people 
attending  meetings  —  "well,  there's  the  general  idea,  now  I  don't  have  time 
or  space  or  opportixnity  to  tell  you  all  the  details.    You  just  go  and  sec 
your  coxmty  agricultural  agent,  and  he'll  fix  you  up  with  the  good  hard  facts 
that  you  need.     I'm  Just  introducing  the  subject  to  you," 

Well,  here  are  five  of  these  fixer-uppers;  of  these  G-eorgcs  who  finish 
—  to  a  delicate,  brown  turn  —  the  things  that  other  people  vaguely  start; 
of  these  confidants,  servitors,  and  friends  of  the  farm  people  in  260O  counties. 
Let  me  present  them  to  you  .  ,  . 

Oh  yes,  the  reason  they're  here:     The  National  Association  of  Coiinty 
Agricultural  Agents  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington.    And  here  is 
the  president  of  the  association,  Mr,  Bright  McConnell  of  Richmond  Co-unty, 
Georgia. 
MCCONNELL : 


 oooOooo  


SALISBURY: 


Good  pXternoon,  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners. 
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SALISBURY: 

The  vice-president  of  the  association,  Mr.  George  V/.  Boyd,  Platto  County, 
Wyoming, 
BOYD: 

Think  this  is  enough  for  mo  to  say  now,  so  they'll  recognize  my  Y/cstcrn 
dravd  later  on? 
SALISBURY: 

Sounds  like  you  know  some  of  the  tricks  of  the  radio  trade,  too, 

BOYD: 

Never  been  on  the  air  iDofore. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  you  must  have  listened  closely. 

Presenting  the  secretary  of  the  county  agents'  association,  Mr.  J,  E, 
Whonsetler,  Franklin  Coimty,  Ohio,     I'm  going  to  call  on  you  in  a  minute, 
Jess,  to  tell  us  about  the  association  and  its  meeting  this  year, 
WHONSETLER: 

All  right.     That's  just  another  one  of  the  jobs  the  secretary  of  an 
association  has  to  do,  I  guess, 
SALISBURY: 

A  secretary's  life  is  far  from  a  gay  life,  I  hear  tell. 

Now  meet  a  couple  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  association.  The 

president  for  1935  v;as  Kr,  Horace  E,  Abbott,  Marion  County,  Indiana, 

ABBOTT : 

Right  next  door  to  Jess  Whonsetler' s  state. 
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SALI SBUW  : 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  far  away.    And  here's  the  president  of  the 
association  in  1935,  from  the  hanks  of  the  Raritaji,  or  thereabouts,  r'r.  Elwyn 
Douglass  of  Konmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
DOUGLASS: 

I've  met  this  audience  before,  I  think,  Morse, 
SALISBURY: 

So  you  have.    You've  spoken  on  the  l4-H  Club  and  Land  Grant  College 
programs. 

Now  that  everyone  knows  everyone  else,  to  business.    We'll  call  on 
Secretary  Whonsetler  first  to  tell  us  about  the  reason  why  the  county  agents 
formed  an  association,   and  what  they  plan  to  do  during  their  Washington  meeting. 
Proceed,  please,  Jess, 
WHONSETLER: 

Very  well,  Morse,    Let  me  say  that  the  officers  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Agricultural  Agents  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  with 
this  radio  audience  and  to  state  why  we  have  organized  and  what  we  hope  to 
accomplish. 

The  association  is  21  years  old  this  year. 

In  1916  a  group  cff  coiinty  agents  who  were  attending  the  International 
Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  held  a  group  meeting  to  consider  the  best  methods 
that  were  being  used  by  successful  county  agents  in  bringing  the  extension 
teachings  of  the  State  colleges  and  the  Unitod  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  farm- people.     This  small  group  recognized  the  importance  of  organization. 

(more) 


They  advocated  that  farmers  v/ould  have  to  form  strong  county,  State  and 
National  agricultural  organizations  to  cope  with  organized  industry  and  labor. 
Those  attending  this  first  meeting  felt  that  county  agents  V7ere  poor  exponents 
of  organization  teachings  if  they  did  not  support  an  organization  of  their  own. 
County  extension  workers'  associations  were  formed  in  many  States,  These 
State  associations  have  gradually  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of 
County  Agricultural  Agents.    At  the  present  time  kl  States  are  affiliated  v/ith 
the  National. 

The  diief  objectives  of  our  association  are: 

1.  To  be  mutually  helpful  to  all  county  extension  workers. 

2.  To  raise  the  standards  and  requirements  of  those  engaged  in 
county  extension  work,  thereby''  obtaining  a  personnel  that  vvill 
render  greater  seirvico  to  rural  America. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  developing  a  practical  National  land  use 
policy  and  agricultural  program. 

At  our  Ne.tional  convention  there  are  26  States  represented  by  32O  agents, 

Many  of  these  men  have  been  in  extension  work  for  20  and  some  for  25  years 

and  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  visited  the  National  Capital,  In 

extending  greetings  to  these  visiting  agents  Secretary  Wallace  said:     "The  more 

v/e  know  about  each  other  and  the  circumstances  which  condition  our  work,  the 

better  we  can  cooperate  in  developing  an  effective  land-utilization  and 

National  agricultural  program," 

For  the  next  three  drys  v;e  have  an  intensive  program  of  professional 
improvement  scheduled.    We  will  personally  meet  many  of  our  National  agricul- 
tural leaders,    We  should  receive  much  information  that  will  prove  valuable 
to  us  in  our  respective  counties  when  we  retxirn  home. 


I 
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SALISBURY: 

I'm  sure  you  will.     In  fact,  I ' ra  so  sure  that  I'm  going  to  try  to  stow 
away  on  one  of  the  buses  and  make  the  tour  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Center  with  you. 

And  "by  the  way,  Farm  and  Home  listeners,  Gove  Hambidge,  the  editor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  yearbook  who  talked  with  us  several  times  about 
the  1936  book,  is  now  working  up  a  series  of  Farm  and  Home  Hour  reports  of  the 
findings  out  there  at  Beltsville,  Md. ,  in  the  largest  farm  research  plant  on 
the  face  of  the  round  earth.     We'll  hear  them  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

But  to  get  along  with  our  present  reporting.    With  veteran  county  agents 
here  from  several  different  parts  of  the  country,  how  about  a  report  on  farm 
conditions  in  the  different  sections.     Will  you  turn  your  group  into  a  crew  of 
commentators,  President  McConnell? 
MCCOMELL: 

Well,  we'll  do  our  best.     To  put  a  very  good  foot  forward,  I'm  going  to 
call  upon  Horace  Abbott  for  a  report  from  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt. 
ABBOTT  : 

Things  look  pretty  good  so  far  in  our  section,  Bright. 

I  guess  you  know  where  we  stood  at  the  start  of  the  year.     The  drought  of 
1936  hit  us  hard.     Then  we  had  a  number  of  freezes  and  thaws  during  the  winter. 
The  result  looked  like  a  short  grain  crop.     Also,  the  run  of  bad  weather  wiped 
out  stands  of  clovers  and  alfalfa.     We  started  the  year  with  less  hay  and 
rotation  pasture  than  for  many  years  back. 

Then  this  spring  came  heavy  rain.     That  held  back  planting       we're  from 
2  to  U  weeks  late  in  Indiana.     But  the  wet  weather  has  been  very  favorable  to  the 
newly  seeded  clover  and  alfalfa,     permanent  pastures  also  got  a  boost.  They 
look  better  than  in  months  past.     And  the  winter  wheat  has  materially  improved 
since  the  rains. 
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MGCONNELL: 

I  suppose  better  pastures  will  help  the  feed  shortage. 

ABBOTT : 

Somewhat,  Bright,  somewhat.     That's  our  worst  point  now  —  the  livestock 
situation.     We  were  so  short  of  feed  following  the  cut  in  corn  and  grains  and 
hay  that  a  good  many  men  sold  off  "breeding  stock  and  sent  fed  stock  to  the 
market  unfinished.     This  has  hit  us  because  more  of  our  farm  income  comes  from 
livestock  than  from  anything  else.     But  it  looks  as  if  there'll  be  feed  this 
year,  and  our  men  can  build  back  their  herds  and  flocks.     By  the  way,  our  out- 
look for  fruit  production  is  favorable.     Of  course  we  don't  have  so  many  peach 
trees  left  after  that  terrific  winter  of  1935~3^'  those  that  lived  are  bear- 

ing heavily.     So  are  the  apple  trees. 
MGCONNELL: 

In  Georgia  we  went  through  a  mild  winter  and  then  ran  into  a  cold  wave  in 
early  spring.     We're  not  so  fortunate  as  you  on  a  peach  crop  this  year,  Bright. 
Speaking  of  cold  waves,  our  vice-president  here,  Mr.  Boyd,  comes  from  a  State 
where  they've  had  snow  —  and  I  mean  snow  in  drifts  —  during  the  past  three 
days.     What  does  that  mean  for  Wyoming  farmers,  George? 
BOYD: 

It's  a  little  hard  to  tell  from  this  distance.  Bright.  The  snow  was 
falling  when  I  left  last  week.  It  turned  cue  to  be  a  record  breaker  for  this 
time  of  year.  It  cane  after  two  weeks  of  late  spring  rains  that  put  new  hope 
into  the  folks  in  the  high  plains  just  east  of  the  Rockies.  Our  winter  wheat 
was  killed,  but  we  had  planted  quite  a  lot  of  spring  grain,  and  the  rains  and 
the  snow  give  promise  of  a  grain  crop,  the  first  we've  had  since  1933- 

(more) 
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BOYD:  (Cont'd.) 

Of  course  we  still  have  to  fight  insect  pests.     Grasshoppers  and 
Mormon  crickets  threaten  to  "be  "bad  again.     In  ray  county,  and  elsewhere  in 
northern  Wyoming  and  southern  Montajaa  we  have  been  getting  ready  to 
really  put  on  control  campaigns  with  poison  this  year.     Federal  f-ands  and 
State  and  county  funds  are  being  used.    Maybe  we  won't  have  to  fight  so 
hard,   though.     Cool  —  in  fact  it  was  cold  —  dom  nearly  to  freezing  — 
weather  last  week  won't  do  the  posts  any  good.     I  hope  that  the  snow  and 
the  dampness  and  the  cold  weather  have  not  done  anything  mild  to  the 
grasshoppers  and  the  crickets. 
MCCOMSLL: 

In  other  words  you  cordially  wish  bad  health  and  poor  success  to 
the  insects. 
BOYD: 

Amen,  Brother  McConnell. 
MCCX)iTlIELL: 

And  so  do  all  of  us.     "None  more  cordially  than  Past  President 
"Elwyn  Douglass.     In  Now  Jersey  they  have  to  battle  the  bugs  month  in  and 
month  out  and  every  year.    Have  you  made  any  progress  in  Jap  beetle  control 
lately,  El\T/nr 
DOUGLASS : 

Some,  I  think.     But  it's  still  a  tough  battle,  and  I  hope  the  bet  tie 
is  slov;  in  spreading  to  the  VTest  and  the  South. 


It 
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McCONNSLL : 

Our  friend  Douglass  is  a  real  veteran,  with  23  years  of  county  agent 
work  in  Central  New  Jersey  to  his  credit.     Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  folks  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  don't  think  of  Jersey  as  a  farming  State,  "but  you  should 
talk  with  Elwyn.    He  flings  million  dollar  income  figures  around  as  easily 
as  a  Californian. 
DOUGLASS: 

And  why  not?    Monmouth  County  hrs  turned  in  an  income  of  from  7  to  I3 
million  a  year  from  farm  production  in  each  year  of  the  past  20, 
MCCOMELL : 

Before  we  have  to  coJl  these  other  fellows  "back  and  give  them  a  chance 
at  statistics  shov;ing  the  greatness  of  their  counties  let's  pass  on  to  crop 
conditions  this  year. 
DOUGLASS: 

We  don't  have  the  wide  sv/ings  in  weather  that  you  get  in  the  interior 
States,  so  our  changes  in  crop  conditions  aren't  so  spectactLlar .     Things  are 
off  to  a  pretty  good  start  this  year.     Our  grov/ers  are  starting  optimistically 
too.    Not  only  because  the  climatic  conditions  arc  fair  and  the  pest  situation 
no  v/orsc  than  usual,  but  because  they  know  their  businesses  better  than  they 
did  20  years  ago. 

That's  one  big  change  you  can  notice  between  now  and  20  years  ago. 
Our  men  keep  more  records,  they  study  them  more,  they  can  put  their  fingers  on 
the  weak  spot  in  the  farm  organization  faster.     It's  not  only  our  men.  It's 
their  wives  and  their  children.     The  whole  farm  family  works  and  plans  as  a  unit 
nowadays. 
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SALISBURY: 

I  wonder  if  you'd  hold  off  further  comment  on  that  Mr,  Douglass.     I  v;as 
going  to  ask  Mr.  McConnell  and  the  rest  of  you  to  give  us  a  comparison  of 
the  services  farmers  ask  you  for  now  as  compared  with  those  they  asked  20  years 
ago,  hut  we  ought  to  get  Mr,  McConnell' s  report  on  present  crop  conditions  in 
Georgia  on  the  record  to  complete  that  section  of  the  program. 
DOUGLASS: 

Quite  all  right.    You'll  find  I'm  an  enthusiast  ahout  record  keeping 
and  planning.     It's  hard  to  pipe  me  down  on  it, 
SALISBURY: 

We  don't  waxit  to  pipe  you  down,  hut^we  would  like  Mr,  McConnell '  s  review 
of  southeastern  conditions, 
MCCONNELL : 

The  thing  that  you  notice  in  the  southeast  is  how  our  families  have 
switched  from  the  old  one-crop  soil-depleting  system  of  farming  over  to  a 
conserving  system  with  balanced  crops.    V/e're  a  lot  better  off  than  we  were 
in  '32  and  '33  v/hen  soil  was  washing  away,  houses  and  fences  rotting  dov/n, 
and  our  people  could  do  practically  nothing  about  it. 

Four  yesLTs  have  seen  us  turn  to  a  system  where  in  our  typical  farmer 
puts  less  of  his  land  in  the  soil-depleting  cash  crops,  and  rotates  the  fields 
of  cash  crops  from  year  to  year  to  protect  the  soil  as  well  as  possible. 
Our  men  grow  more  legumes  and  other  close-growing  crops  to  save  and  build 
soil  and  provide  feed  for  the  livestock.    On  the  worst  eroded  land  new  forests 
are  growing.    And  more  winter  cover  is  kept  on  the  crop  land  farm  to  prevent 
washing  and  leaching.    Also  far  more  fields  are  terraced.    We  have  a  lot  of 
coop^.  ratively-owned-and-opcrated  power  outfits  at  work  now. 
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MCCOMELL:  (Cont'd) 

Lot  rac  say  also  that  the  negro  farmers  are  going  in  for  better  fanning 
practices  just  like  the  white  people,  and  in  many  cases  are  doing  an  even 
better  job  of  it.     There  are  73  thousand  negro  farmers  in  Georgia  and  they  arc 
a  real  asset  to  the  State. 

Nov/,  Morse,  we'll  just  ask  for  a  few  comments  on  the  difference  in  the 
county  agent  job  now  and  what  it  was  20  years  ago.    As  you  implied,  the 
difference  comes  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farm  people  for  a  different 
type  of  service  from  their  Governmental  representatives  in  their  counties.  And 
that  comes  from  changes  in  the  problems  farmers  face.     Anyv/ay,  what  has 
happened  in  the  West,  George  Boyd? 
BOYD: 

Well,  Bright,  as  you  and  all  of  us  know,  I5  and  20  years  ago  we  did  our 
work  mainly  by  personal  contact  with  individual  farm  families.     But  within  the 
past  5  or  6  years  this  has  changed  in  my  section.     More  and  more  of  my  time  has 
to  be  spent  in  meeting  with  groups  of  farmers  who  have  organized  for  a 
commuDiity  purpose.    Today  it  will  be  a  farm  debt  adjustment  or  rural  resettlement 
committee;  tomorrow  an  agricultural  pla.nning  committee,  and  day  after  tomorrow 
a  community  agricultural  conservation  or  discussion  group.     And  within  the 
week  he  will  have  done  such  things  as  organize  a  U-H  recreation  camp  program, 
help  with  a  homemakers'  camp  program,  cooperate  with  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  so  on. 

In  short,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  like  it  any  too  well,  I  am  no  longer 
the  man  who  visits  farm  homes,   culls  the  chickens,  treats  the  hogs  for  worms 
or  the  horses  for  bots.     Like  my  friends  in  the  work  in  the  west,   I  am 
responding  to  the  demand  of  the  people  in  my  county  that  I  put  most  of  my 
time  on  coordinating  and  assisting  the  efforts  of  organized  groups. 
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DOUGLASS : 

If  I  may  break  in  hero,  Goorge,  and  Bright,  I  want  to  warn  against  giving 
anyone  the  impression  that  working  with  groups  can  take  the  placo  of  conference 
with  individuals.     You  need  to  do  "both.    And  with  long  service  in  a  county,  my 
experience  indicates  that  the  "better  acquainted  you  are  with  the  pro"bleras  of 
the  individual  families,  the  "better  service  you  are  a"ble  to  give  the  group 
organizations.     For  instance,  farmers  come  to  us  for  the  facts  about  the 
Government  agencies  which  are  set  up  to  extend  them  credit  of  different  types. 
We  save  the  time  of  the  farmers  and  of  their  county  loan  associations,  land 
banks,  or  what  not,  by  knowing  just  where  to  direct  them  to  go  in  view  of  their 
individual  circumstances. 

No,  we  still  work  with  the  individual  in  New  Jersey.     And  because  we've 
been  at  it  so  long  we  can  work  with  more  and  more  every  year.    And  give  them 
more  assistance.    A  man  can  bring  his  records  in  to  ray  office  now  and  get  in 
half  an  hour  more  help  on  planning  the  business  for  the  year  than  I  could  have 
given  him  in  a  week  of  daily  conferences  2C  years  ago.     He  knows  more  and  I 
know  more. 
ABBOTT: 

By  all  means,  Slwyn,  you  have  to  keep  up  personal  contacts.     I  should 
say  we  give  more  direct  service  in  answer  to  specific  questions  now  than  we 
ever  did.    My  own  office  handled  over  20  thousand  telephone  calls  last  year. 
DOUGLASS : 

Oh,  wo  handle  lots  of  phone  calls.     But  less  and  less  arc  we  asked  the 
specific  things  such  as  how  to  kill  lice  on  peas,  or  how  much  nitrate  to  put 
on  sweet  corn.     Our  people  knov;  those  rudimentary  things  nov/.     They  want  more 
help  on  the  organization  of  the  whole  farm  business. 
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ABBOTT: 

Or,  the  way  it  comes  up  to  us,  we  aren't  asked  to  doctor  sick  chickens 
so  much  any  more.  We  are  asked  to  help  with  plans  for  preventing  disease  and 
producing  healthy  flocks. 

Nowadays  our  program  is  worked  out  for  a  year  or  more  in  advance  "by 
cooperation  with  planning  and  commodity  committees  of  the  leaders  in  our 
farming  communities.     The  reason  for  this  change  is  that  our  people  have  found 
that  only  by  planning  and  using  "better  methods  can  they  increase  their  incomes 
or  cut  their  costs  so  that  they  may  have  the  conveniences  and  the  cultural 
"benefits  that  our  civilization  offers.     They  call  on  us  for  help  in  planning. 
MCCOMELL: 

I  hardly  need  to  put  a  capsheaf  on  your  comments,  gentlemen.  They  are 
in  agreement.     I  have  noticed  the  same  trends. 

It  certainly  is  much  different  from  what  it  was  20  years  ago  when  I 
took  my  first  job  as  a  county  agent. 

Only  last  week  one  of  the  men  in  my  county  asked  me  why  I  didn't  come  to 
see  him  like  I  did  in  the  first  10  years  of  the  work  in  the  county.     I  just 
reminded  him  of  how  many  times  he  had  seen  me  at  the  office  or  elsewhere  at 
meetings  where  both  of  us  were  taking  part.     Of  course,  both  of  us  have  better 
automobiles  and  better  roads  to  get  around  on,  so  it's  easier  for  us  to  go  to 
meetings.     But  the  real  reason  for  the  change  is  that  this  man  and  his  neighbors 
and  their  families  need  from  their  county  agents  help  in  developing  and  main- 
taining organized  effort  to  cope  with  problems  that  can' t  be  solved  by  individxial 
effort.     We'll  try  to  give  that  sort  of  help  or  any  other  help  that  is  needful. 
SALISBURY: 

Which  is  the  main  reason  for  being  of  the  entire  system  of  research, 
extension  work,  and  in  these  later  years  of  programs  of  direct  cooperation 
between  Government  and  organized  groups  of  farmers.     Well,  we  have  run  out  of 
time,  can't  report  or  comment  further.     We  thank  you  gentlemen  for  taking  time 
out  from  your  meeting  to  converse  with  this  radio  audience. 


( 

\ 

MODE KNI ZING  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD     \  i' 

A  dialogue  by  William  V.  Hukill,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Office  of  Information,  delivered  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Thursday,  Juno  10, 
1937,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  63  stations  associated  v/ith  the 
National  Broadcastirig  Company. 

— ooOOoo — 

MORSE  SALISHJRY; 

Homemaker  time  again,  and  again  we  have  with  us  Josephine  Hemphill, 
who  discussed  slip  covers  a  few  weeks  ago.     Now  today  she'll  interviev/ 
an  authority  on  building  houses  —  Mr.  T/illiam  V.  Hukill,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Engineering.    Knowing  Josephine  as  well  as  I  do,  I  have  an 
idea  she  has  a  personal  interest  in  building  a  house.     She  usually  talks 
about  something  she's  doing.     Like  making  slip  covers.    Am  I  right,  Jo? 

lEMPHILL: 

Yes,  in  a  way.     Last  year,  my  family  modernized  the  old  homestead, 
out  in  Kansas. 

SALISBURY: 

Did  they  consult  Government  bulletins? 

HEMPHILL: 

Indeed  they  did.     I  sent  my  brother  a  copy  of  "Modernizing  farmhouses 
just  as  soon  as  it  was  printed.      You  know  my  brother's  an  architect. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  yes  —  you  do  hG.ve  an  architect  in  the  family.     That  makes  it  easi 
HEMPHILL; 

It  certainly  helps.    He  watched  every  step  of  the  building,  to  see 
that  the  carpenters  followed  his  blue  prints.     But  really,   I  have  no 
ulterior  motive  in  asking  Mr.  Hukill  to  come  up  here  today.     You  knov/  last 
month  Secretary  Wallace  gave  a  talk  on  "Farm  Land  Values,"  — 

SALISBURY: 

I  remember  very  well.     It  was  a  Farm  and  Home  Hour  talk. 
mOPHILL: 

TTcll,  he  made  one  statement  that  I  couldn't  forget.     He  said  that 
when  fanners'  incomes  increase,   it  would  be  well  for  them  to  use  the 
money  to  improve  their  living  conditions  —  to  build  better  houses,  better 
physical  improvements,  rather  than  to  speculate  in  land.     And  I  just  decided 
that  maybe  this  is  the  psychological  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  leaky  roofs,  and  sagging  floors.     So  I  called  on  Mr.  H-alcill,  and 
asked  him  v/hat  he  thought  about  it.    Mr.  Hukill,   I  wish  you'd  tell  our  Farm 
and  Home  friends,  and  Mr.  Salisbury,  what  you  told  me  yesterday. 


( over) 
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HUKILL: 

You  mean  about  the  farm  housing  survey? 

HEMPHILL;  ■  •  ' 

Yes  —  if  you  will. 

HUKILL; 

TTell,  as  I  told  you,  a  recent  survey  of  farm  houses,  in  46  states, 
shows  that  many  of  the  houses  are  "badly  in  need  of  repair.     They  need 
new  roofs,  new  doors  and  windows,  new  floors,  foundations,  interior  v/alls, 
and  new  ceilings.     If  the  owners  are  going  to  save  these  houses,  they've 
got  to  do  a  lot  of  repairing,  in  the  next  few  years.     The  longer  they  wait, 
the  more  it  vdll  cost . 

HEMPHILL:  ' 

I  should,  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  build  a  new  h ous e ,  in  some  cases 
than  to  remodel. 


HUKILL; 

In  a  good  many  cases. 
HEMPHILL; 

If  you  V7ere  going  to  build  a  new  house,  or  remodel  an  old  one,  v/hat 
would  you  do  first? 

HUKILL; 

I'd  get  the  plans  made,  exactly  the  way  I  wanted  them,  by  someone  who 
knows  house  planning.    We  can' t  all  have  an  architect  in  the  family,  as  you  • 
have,  Miss  Hemphill,  but  when  it  comes  to  anything  as  important  as  a  nev/ 
house,  I'd  get  in  touch  with  a  man  viho  knows  the  business  of  home  planning, 
as  well  as  house  building.    Then,  when  you're  satisfied  with  the  plans,  see 
that  they' re  followed. 

HEMPHILL; 

Vniat  do  you  think  of  building  a  smaller  house  than  you  really  need, 
and  then  adding  rooms  later,  when  you  get  the  money. 

HUKILL; 

I  thinlc  that' s  a  good  idea,  but  be  sure  that  whan  you  plan  the  small 
house,   the  additional  rooms  arc  right  there  in  the  plans. 

HEMPHILL; 

I  suppose  extra  rooms  are  cheaper,  if  you  include  them  in  the  original 

plans. 

HUKILL; 

Yes,   they're  cheaper,  and  the  completed  house  will  be  more  satisfactory. 
You've  seen  the  "growing  houses ,  "  as  they're  called,  in  "Farmhouse  Plans.  " 
This  bulletin  has  plans  for  40  farmhouses,   in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

HEMPHILL; 

I'm  well  acquainted  with  that  bulletin,    "Farmhouse  Plans".     Also  with 
this  one  I  brought  along  today,   "Modernizirg  Farmhouses".     Here's  a  copy 
for  you,  Mr.  Hukill. 
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hukill; 

Thank  s . 
HEMILL: 

Here,  Lorse,  can  you  look  at  this  one  with  me? 

SALISBURY; 

Sure,  thanks. 

HUKILL: 

This  "bulletin,   "Modernizing  Farmhouses,"  includes  plans  and  sketches 
for  18  typical  homes,   some  large  and  some  small,  which  have  already  "been 
remodeled  by  their  owners. 

HEMPHILL; 

Hero's  one  so  small  it  looks  like  a  child's  playhouse. 

HUKILL; 

Yes,  that's  the  house  that  started  with  throe  rooms,  and  grew  to 
five  rooms  and  a  porch.     Did  you  notice  the  other  plan,  for  improving  this' 
same  small  house? 

mffHILL: 

You  know  —  I  "believe  it's  "better  than  the  first  plan. 

HUKILL; 

May"bc  you  like  it  "better  "because  of  the  extra  room  —  the  closets, 
the  screened  porch ,  and  the  "bath  room.  By  the  way,  Liss  Hemphill,  which 
one  of  those  houses  do  you  like  best? 

HEMPHILL; 

That's  a  hard  question.     It  all  depends  —  on  where  you  live,  and 
how  m.uch  money  you  have,  and  how  many  people  in  the  family.     I  like  all 
the  plans  t'nat  include  modern  kitchens ,  and  attractive  living  rooms .  One 
of  these  houses  has  such  a  nice  living  room,  with  a  fireplace,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  lamp  on  the  mantel.     tThere  is  that  picture,  anyway. 

SALISBURY;  "  " 

Josephine,  aren't  you  interested  in  fundamentals ,  like  financing? 

HEMPHILL; 

Sure.     Of  course  I  am. 

SALISBURY: 

Somebody's  got  to  put  up  the  cash  for  this  house,  or  arrange  for 
payments,  before  there's  going  to  be  any  fireplace  mantel,  for  your 
objects  of  art, 

HEMPHILL; 

I  know  that    Here's  a  whole  chapter  on  financing  —  how  much  it  costs 
to  build  a  house.     TThat  materials  to  select.     Mr.  Hukill,  you  told  mo,  that 
it's  still  possible  to  get  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  those  moderniza- 
loans,  for  improving  farm  homes.    Didn't  you  say  something  about  that? 
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HUKILL: 

Yes,  the  FCA  office  here  in  Washington  told  me  this  norning  the 
special  nodernization  loans  are  still  available  through  the  Production 
Credit  Association. 

HEMPHILL; 

Now  can  we  talk  about  kitchens?    Look  hero,  Morse,   on  page  46. 
This  ugly  kitchen.     Overcoats  and  hats,  hanging  right  by  the  kitchen  cabinet. 

SALISBURY;  .  ,         .  .,.    ,   „  ^  . 

Probably  dripped  water  :all  ove!?',  tlie  kitchen  floor,  on  rainy  days. 
I've  seen  that  kind  of  kitchens,  in  old' houses. 

HEMPHILL  ; 

Haven't  we  alll    Now  look  at  the  sa"ne  roon,  renodeled.     A  modern 
sink,  plenty  of  work  space.     I  could  cook  a  wonderful  neal,  in  a  kitchen 
like  that! 

SALISBURY:        '     '  •,'  -   .  '  '    '  , 

Don't  stay  in  the  kitchen  forever,  Jo.     I  like  the  looks  of  the  whole 
house ,  after  it  v/as  renodeled. 

HUKILL;  ....         ,  '  . 

Where  are  you?     I  can't  keep  up. 

SALISBURY: 

Vie' re  on  page  46. 

HEMPHILL: 

Here's  the  house  we're  talking  about. 

HUKILL;  '  '     '  \  V 

Oh  that's  one  of  the  pioneer  houses  in  Wisconsin.  That  house  was 
built  80  years  ago ,  of  native  oak.  , It  belonged  to  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  young  man  who  owns  it  now. 

HEMPHILL; 

How  big  was  the  house,,   to  start  ydth?.    Do  you  happen  to  know  that? 

HUKILL: 

Originally,  it  had  six  rooms.     It  hnd  steep,  old-fashioned  stairvrays, 
and  cold,  upstairs,  bedrooms.     The  kitchen  was  old  arjd  ugly.  Everybody 
used  it  as  a  main  thoroughfare. 

HEMPHILL: 

Was  the  whole  place  run  dovm?     Like  the  house? 

HUKILL; 

Oh  no.     The  other  buildings  on  the  farm  were  kept  painted,  and  in 
good  repair,  but  the  house  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed.    For  instance,  water 
was  piped  to  the  barn ,  but  not  to  the  house.. 
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SALISBURY: 

How  did  the  present  owner  remodel  the  house? 

HUKILL; 

Ke  added  four  rooms,  and  a  cellar,  and  a  garage.     Not  all  at  once. 
The  planning  part  was  done  over  a  period  of  years.     The  owner  didn't  have 
much  money.    Before  any  "bui Iding  was  done,  the  young  farmer  cut  the 
oak  timbers  on  his  farm,  and  hired  a  portable  saw  mill,  to  cut  the  logs 
into  planks  and  boards.     Then  ho  and  his  wife  drew  up  the  plans.  They 
had  help,  from  the  State  college.    Also  from  a  Farm  Housirig  Survey  architect. 
Here's  a  description  of  the  new  kitchen,  in  the  Wisconsin  house.    Did  you 
read  this,  Miss  Hemphill?     "The  new  kitchen,  finished  in  native  hardwood, 
is  a  model  of  convenience  —  a  place  where  housework  may  easily  become  a 
pleasure,  instead  of  drudgery." 

HEIvIPHILL; 

TTny  don't  you  read  on:     "The  new  living  room ,  with  its  stone  fire- 
place, its  hardwood  floors,  and  the  walls  panelled  in  cherry,  cut  on  the 
farm  some  years  before,  is  a  secure  place  to  enjoy  a  quiet  evening,  jt  a 
visit  with  friends." 

SALISBURY; 

Say,  isn't  the  YJisconsin  house  you're  reading  about  the  one  on  the 
cover  of  this  bulletin? 

HUKILL; 

Yes,  that's  the  honse.     And  here  arc  the  plans  —  before  and  after. 

HaCPEILL;  ' 

Mr.  H^Jkill,   I  wish  you'd  summarize  tnis  bulletin,   "Modernizirg  Farm- 
houses".    So  people  listening  today  will  know  what  it's  all  about. 

HUKILL; 

I'll  be  glad  to.    First,  here's  v^het  you  want  to  know  about  the 
c^st  ~  how  much  it  will  cost  to  repair,  or  remodel,  or  rebuild.  Next, 
facts  about  electric  power,  hcatirig,  and  insulation.     Then,  water  supply 
and  plumbing.    Next  —  rearrangement  of  partitions,  and  stairs,  and  doors, 
and  .vindows. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  the  costs  given  here  in  this  bulletin  are  for  ordinary 
construction. 

HUKILL: 

That's  right.    T/ith  building  materials  at  dealers'  prices,  and  labor 
at  rates  common  in  farm  communitios.     Nov;  here  —  on  page  23  —  here' s  a 
report  of  methods  of  financirg.    And  next  —  for  you.  Miss  Hemphill  — 
suggestions  for  building  kitchen  cabinets. 

HEl/PHILL; 

Oood,  and  clothes  closets.     I  wonder  —  do .people  ever  include  enough 
closets,  in  the  first  house  they  build? 
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SALISBURY: 

I  douti  t  it. 

HUKILL; 

T7ell,  get  the  closets  in  the  original  house  plans,  Miss  Hemphill,  and 
they're  sure  to  he  in  the  house .  .  • 

HEMILL:      •  ■  -  - 

I  guess  that's  the  only  way  to  he  sure.  Mr.  Hukill,  one  of  the 
things  we're  most  thankful  for,  in  our  home  in  Kansas,  is  a  "big,  well- 
lighted  hasement". 

HUKILL:  •  • 

Is  it  cool  in  summer? 

HEMPHILL; 

Last  August,  it  w;  s  the  coolest  place  in  the  house.     If  you  ever  re- 
vise this  bulletin,   "Modernizing  Farmhouses",  I  hope  you'll  devote  more  space 
to  "basement  rooms,  for  people  who  live  in  hot  climates. 

SALISBURY;  .        .  . 

I'd  like  to  second  that  motion,  Mr.  Hukill.     I,  also,  hail  from  the 
balmy  state  of  Kansas. 

HUKILL; 

TiTell,  your  suggestions  are  very  good.   .   .  YThat  would  you  think  of 
including  a  section  on  the  benefit  of  insulation,  if  we  revise  the  ballotin? 

SALISBURY;  '  ' 

Fine  business.    By  the  way,  do  you  have  any  publications  on  insulation? 

HUKILL: 

Hot  yet,  but  we're  working  on  that,   right  now.'  'IThen  we  revise  the 
farmhouse  bulletins,  wo  may  have  a  chapter  on  insulation. 

SALISBURY; 

I  hope  you  do.     Now  let  me  get  the  names  of  those  farmhouse  bulletins  — 
both  of  them.     The  one  you  have  here,  Jo,  is  — 

"Modernizing  Farm.houses." 
SALISBURY; 

"Modernizing  Farmhouses."    And  the  other  one,  Mr.  Fulcill  — 

HUKILL: 

"Farmhouse  Plans." 

SALISBURY; 

"Farmhouse  Plans." 


HMPHILL: 

Morse,   I  know  you'll  thinl-:  I'm  terribly  kitchen-minded,  but  — 


SALISBURY: 

I  know  you  are . 


HEivTIIILL: 

T7oll,  anyway  — ,  will  you  please  raontion  another  bulletin? 
"Convenient  Kitchens."    T7ith  that  extra  mimeograph,  on  planning  the  farm 
kitchen. 

HUKILL; 

That's  all  right,  Mr.  Salisbury.     "Convenient  Kitchens"  "belongs  in 
the  same  family  with  "Modernizir^-  Farmhouses,"  and  "Farmhouse  Plans." 

SALISBURY; 

TTell,  we  can't  separate  the  members  of  any  family.     Ladies  of  the 
Farm  and  Hone  Hour,  pay  particular  attention.     If  you  arc  planning  to  re- 
pair, remodel,  or  rebuild,  here  are  the  names  of  three  Government  "bulletins 
that  will  "be  of  help:     "Convenient  Kitchens,"  with  the  extra  mimeograph  on 
planning  the  farm  kitchen  —  "Farmhouse  Plans,"  ?jid  "Modernizing  Farr.ihouses. 

HE^^HILL: 

Morse,  now  say  the/a  "backwards,  so  "Convenient  Kitchens"  \7ill  come 
out  On  top. 

SALISBURY; 

All  right,  Jo.     "Modernizing  Farmhouses,"  "Farmhouse  Plans,"  and  — 
"Convenient  Kitchens." 


I 
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R  E  C  Z  J  VCD 
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F.      D'fW'.jneKt  of  Afirrici' 
A  radio  conversation  among  Harwood  Hull,  Jr.,  Editor,  Puerto  Rican 
Extension  Service;  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service;  and  M.  L.  Dul^/Iars,. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  "broadcast  Tue s day-, ■ -June  15,  1937, 
in  the  Department  of  Agricalture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by 
64  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 oooOooo  

AMOUNCER: 

Here  we  are  in  Washington.    In  the  absence  of  Morse  Salisbury,  Mr. 
M.  L.  DuI.Iars  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  will  master 
whatever  ceremonies  there  be  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  today. 

nJMARS: 

Thank  you,  Mr.   .     Without  benefit  of  extensive  ceremony, 

but  with  great  pleasure,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  today  brings 
to  the  microphone  some  people  who  are  in  Washington  for  conference  with 
Department  officers.    Miss  Josephine  Hemphill,  your  Homemakers'  Calendar 
lady  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Ruth  Van  Deman,  will  join  with  me  in  a  discus- 
sion of  farming  and  eating  in  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico.    We  don't  know  so 
much  about  ti,  but  we  have  here  a  man  who  does  —  Mr.  Harwood  Hull,  Jr., 
editor  for  the  Puerto  Rican  Extension  Service.    Mr.  Hull. 

HULL; 

I'm  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  v/ith  the  Fann  and 
Home  Hour  audience.     We  often  hear  the  Hour,  by  short-wave,  in  Puerto  Rico. 

DUMARS: 

So  many  of  us  have  a  very  hazy  idea  of  where  Puerto  Rico  is,  Mr. 
Hull.     It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  tell  us  before  we  go  any  farther. 

HULL: 

Well,  Puerto  Rico's  almost  1900  miles  due  south  of  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine.    It's  1400  miles  southeast  of  New  York  City. 
Or,  in  travel  terms,  8  hours  by  plane  from  Miami,  Florida;  or  4  days  by 
steamship  from  New  York  City. 

DUimS ; 

Well,  I  guess  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  it.    Now  how  about  your 
faming  industry  in  the  Island? 

HULL; 

Farming  is  of  course  our  main  industry.    We  don't  have  rmich  machine 
industry  of  any  kind  —  excepting  needlework  —  which  is  probably  our  most 
important  non-farming  occupation.    Our  farmers  grow  four  main  cash  crops 
for  export  —  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  citrus  fruit.     They  also  grow  a 
variety  of  food  crops  for  their  ovm  use,  and  for  sale  to  city  families  — 
tanniers.   .  . 

DUivIARS : 

What's  a  tannier? 


(over) 
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HULL; 

A  root  crop.     Then  we  have  plsjatain,  bananas,  eggplant,  chayote, 
(a  sort  of  squash)  and  so  on. 

DUlvIARS ; 

Do  you  grow  any  livestock? 

hull; 

Yes,   some.    We  have  to  produce  whatever  fresh  milk  we  have.    We  also 
raise  poultry,  for  eggs  and  meat.     But  our  population  is  so  dense,  and  the 
farms  are  so  small,  that  you  can't  have  extensive  pasture  areas  for  meat- 
animal  production. 

We're  trying  to  build  up  the  producing  ability  of  the  dairy  cattle 
and  chickens  on  the  Island  by  introducing  improved  blood  strains.     In  fact, 
a  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  was  recently  organized  by  the  dairymen, 
with  the  help  of  our  Extension  Service. 

DUI^IAHS : 

By  the  way,  is  ycur  extension  service  set-up  the  same  as  in  one  of 
the  mainland  States? 

HULL; 

iVluch  the  same.    Federal  funds  are  available,  and  so  are  funds  from 
the  insular  treasury.    We  have  county  agents,  about  40  of  them,  12  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  subject-matter  specialists;  in  fact,  our  methods 
are  modeled  on  mainland  methods. 

DUMMS: 

And  like  the  mainland  extension  work,  yours  is  directed  to  helping 
the  people  solve  their  problems  of  producing  and  marketing  and  org;mizing 
the  individual  farm  business. 

HULL; 

Exactly.    An  extension  worker  from  up  here  in  the  States,  where 
you're  stressing  the  "live  at  home"  programs,  would  find  a  familiar  sound 
to  the  talks  at  our  meetings  —  if  he  understood  Spanish.    Our  people  are 
learning  to  grow  more  food  for  their  families,  too,  and  to  become  more 
nearly  self  supporting,  farm  by  farm. 

HElffHILL; 

Then,  of  course,  they  want  to  know  about  canning  methods. 

HULL: 

Decidedly. 
HEIvIPHILL ; 

I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  canning.    But  Mr.  DuMars,  I  suppose 
you  have  another  question,  about  fanning. 


DUMARS; 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
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HULL; 

It  works  the  same  way  it  does  on  the  mainland.    Payments  are  made 
for  £:rov'ing  soil  "bailding  crops,  such  as  crotalaria  and  velvet  beans,  and 
for  following  soil-saving  practices,   such  as  contour  planting  and  ditching. 

DUIvUHS : 

Many  Puerto  Rican  farmers  apply  the  program? 

HULL; 

Not  so  many  last  year,  because  its  provisions  were  announced  so  late. 
But  this  year  it's  going  to  be  very  important,  and  thousands  of  farmers  are 
going  to  take  part. 

rUivIARS : 

How  about  National  Forests? 

HULL; 

Oh  yes  —  we  have  the  Luquillo  National  Forest,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all  —  dense  tropical  forest  growth,  mahogany  trees,  tree 
ferns  interlaced  with  wild  orchids  —  all  spreading  down  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  range  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Island.     It's  a  true  tropical 
paradise.    And  the  fire  hazard  is  almost  nil.     For  recreation,  there  are 
camp  areas,  swimming  pools  of  the  ice-cold  water  from  the  mountain  streams 
and  springs ... 

DUIvIARS ; 

Hold  on!    Hold  onl    That's  too  much  to  think  about,  on  a  hot  June 
day  in  Washington.    Well,  after  pll,  I  take  it  farming  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
quite  a  bit  like  farming  in  the  United  States  —  save  for  the  crops  grown, 
and  the  climate. 

HULL: 

Well,  there  are  other  differences,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  land  tenure  ^stem  that  grev/  up  in  the  long  years  of  Spanish  rule  and  that 
differs  from  the  tenure  system  in  the  States.    But  the  Governmental  services 
of  research  and  extension  teaching  are  operated  in  the  same  ways,  and  our 
people  are  showing  the  same  progressive  spirit  of  self-help.     I  should  say 
that  the  farm  family  in  Puerto  Rico  is  on  the  whole  getting  ahead.  We're 
learning  to  farm  for  a  living,  to  save  the  soil  from  erosion  and  depletion, 
and  to  improve  our  methods  and  the  strains  of  plants  and  animals  we  raise. 

DUivIARS ; 

Thanks  for  the  report  on  farming,  Mr.  Hull.    Now,  Miss  Hemphill,  it's 
your  turn  on  the  homemaking  in  Puerto  Rico. 

HEI/IPHILL ; 

Homemaking  in  Puerto  Rico  interests  me,  very  much.    Especially  since 
I've  read  the  reports  of  Doctor  Henry  C.  Sherman,  the  well-known  nutritionist, 
who  sailed  to  Puerto  Rico  in  1930  to  study  the  food  supply.    Mr.  Hull,  did 
you  see  Doctor  Sherman' s  report? 

HULL; 

Yes,  I  did.    As  I  remember,  he  found  the  main  staples  of  the  Island 
were  rice  and  beans. 
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HEivlPHILL : 

Ihat's  right. 

HULL; 

But  since  1930  the  diet  has  changed  to  include  more  protective  foods. 
Of  course  you  realize  that  the  Puerto  Hican  sunshine  protects  the  children 
from  rickets. 

HSMPIIILL ; 

Oh,  yes.     I  remember  that's  one  of  the  things  Doctor  Sherman  reported. 
And  he  didn't  say  anything  against  your  rice  and  "beans  —  simply  that  the 
children  were  not  getting  enough  of  other  foods. 

HULL; 

I'm  sure  he  didn't  say  anything  against  our  national  dish,  rice  and 
beans.     "Arroz  con  habichuelas" ,  as  we  say  in  Spanish.     I'm  crazy  about  them 
myself.     In  Puerto  Rico  we  often  call  them  "matremonio"  or  marriage,  because 
they're  so  very  rarely  ever  separated. 

HEI^IPHILL; 

liJhat's  the  recipe  —  What's  the  marriage  ceremony  for  rice  and  beans? 


HULL; 

Well,  rice  and  beans,  joined  together  with  olive  oil.     The  white  rice 
is  boiled,  Just  as  you  d.o  it  up  here.     Then  the  red  kidney  beans  are  cooked 
down  with  tomato  sauce,  onion,  and  peppers,  and  a  little  bit  of  ham  or  bacon 
for  added  flavor.     Serve  the  rice  and  beans  separately,  and  then  mix  them 
together,  on  your  plate.     A  bit  of  olive  oil  helps  a  lot.    But  you  come  down 
to  Puerto  Pico,  Miss  Hemphill,  and  you'll  come  back  a  strong  booster  for 
rice  and  beans. 

HEI.'IPHILL; 

You  send  me  a  recipe,  Mr.  Hull,  and  I'll  try  the  dish  before  I  come 
dov/n  to  Puerto  Rico. 

HULL: 

I'll  do  that.     But  don't  eat  it  every  day. 


HEMPHILL; 

Why  not?     Too  starchy? 

HULL: 

Yes,  rice  and  beans  are  a  little  too  starchy  for  a  regular  diet. 
The  Home  Demonstration  Agents  are  teaching  the  Puerto  Rican  women  how  to 
cook  other  dishes,  and  how  to  combine  their  "bean  dish"  with  vegetables. 
We  have  our  local  fruits  and  vegetables  —  tanniers,  yuca  —  that's  some- 
thing like  tapioca;  plantain,  eggplant,  bananas,  breadfruit,  mangoes  — 
Ever  eat  a  mii.ngo.  Miss  Hemphill? 


HEI.IPHILL ; 

Yes  —  and  aren't  they  good. 


HULL; 

A  yo"ungster  in  Puerto  Rico  handles  a  mango  jxist  tho  way  kids  here 

in  Washington  eat  a  watermelon  —  same  ear-to-ear  effect.  Only  the  mango's 
yellow,  instead  of  red. 

miFHILL ; 

You  have  mangosteens,  too,  in  Puerto  Hico. 


HULL; 

Yes,  but  only  a  few.    But,  Miss  Hemphill,  v/hat  do  you  know  about 
mangosteens? 

HMPHILL: 

Oh,  I  got  acquainted  with  mangosteens  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
in  Singapore.     They're  about  the  best  fruit  I  ever  tasted  —  the  flavor's 
a  combination  of  pineapple,  grape,  peach,  and  strawberry. 

DUIvIARS : 

I  don't  know  much  about  the  exotic  fruits  that  you  globe-trotters 
talk  about  so  glibly.    But  let  me  ask,  Mr.  Hull,  were  you  in  Puerto  Rico 
a  year  o.r  so  ago,  in  January,  when  some  of  the  USDA  varieties  of  svreet  corn 
were  shipped  to  New  York? 

HULL; 

Yes,  and  I  had  some  of  that  corn,  too.    The  whole  operation  was  a 
test  carried  through  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  corn  was  picked  in  the  early  morning,  put 
in  crates  containing  cracked  ice,  and  transported  to  San  Juan.     It  was 
repacked  there,  75  ears  to  the  crate,  and  each  crate  was  re-iced.     On  the 
same  dyy,   the  corn  was  shipped  to  New  York,  in  cold  storage. 

HSIvgHILL : 

Imagine  —  sweet  com  in  January! 

DUMARS; 

But  was  it  good? 

HULL;  : 

T7as  it  good?  I    It  was  some  of  the  best  corn  I  ever  ate  —  in  the 
States,  or  anywhere  else.     You  can't  beat  that  sweet  corn.    Another  thing 
that's  worth  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  is  our  coffee.     It  seems  to  me  we  grow 
about  the  best  coffee  in  the  world.    By  the  way.  Miss  Hemphill,  are  you 
interested  in  recipes? 

HShlPHILL : 

I  certainly  ami 

HULL; 

I  brought  you  a  copy  of  our  latest  recipe  bulletin  —  the  one  on 
eggplant. 


HagHILL : 

Pine.  Thanks. 


HULL: 

I  know  you.  grow  eg<^lc?iit  in  the  States;  maybe  you  can  use  some  of 
our  Puerto  Hican  recipes. 

HEIvIPHILL : 

I'm  sij.re  I  can.    Which  one  of  the  recipes  do  you  recommend,  as  "being 
especially  good? 

HULL: 

I  don't  have  any  choice.     They're  all  good. 

HEt/IPHILL : 

Do  you  publish  menus,  too,  in  your  "bulletins,  the  way  we  do? 

HULL; 

Yes.     And  once  a  week  v;e  ha.ve  a  one-hour  broadcast,  corresponding 
to  your  Farm  and  Home  Hour  program.     Daring  part  of  that  time  we  give  out 
what  we  call  "La  Receta  de  la  Semana, "  —  "Ihe  Recipe  of  the  Week." 

mPHILL: 

That's  a  good  idea.     I  suppose  you  get  a  good  many  requests  for 
your  recipes. 

hull; 

Yes,  always.     The  Puerto  Rican  women  VYant  to  learn  new  v/ays  of  cook- 
ing.    They've  learned  about  vitamins  and  so  on,  and  naturally  they  want 
their  children  to  have  well-balanced  meals. 

HEMILL: 

Here's  another  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Hull.    You  know  the 
Four-H  Clubs  are  holding  their  Eleventh  National  Encampment  in  Washington, 
starting  tomorrow  —  and  I  just  wondered  whether   

HULL: 

Whether  we  have  any  representatives? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Yes.    Have  you,  this  year? 

HULL: 

Imo  ,  not  this  year.     You  see  4-H  Club  work  in  the  Island  is  pretty 
new.    A  little  less  than  two  years  ago,  the  4-H' s  were  as  unknov/n  to  Puerto 
Rico  ;is  —  well  as  fencing  is,  to  an  Eskimo. 

HEIvIPHILL : 

Well,  I  guess  Eskimos  don't  know  much  about  fencing.    THiat's  the 
Spanish  for  the  4-H' s?    Up  here,  we  oil  know  they  stand  for  Head,  Heart, 
Hands,  and  Health.    How  do  you  sa;>'  that  in  Spanish? 

HULL; 

Cabera,  Corazon,  Manos,  y  Salud. 


DUMARS: 

Not  an  H  in  the  whole  lot'. 

HULL; 

Bat  they  still  mean  the  same  as  in  English. 
HEMPHILL ; 

Are  the  girls  enthusiastic  about  their  Club  work? 

HULL; 

Very.     The  girls  are  learning  to  cook,  and  can,  and  plant  their 
garden  s . 

HEIvIPHILL; 

They  have  sewing  projects,  I  suppose. 

HULL: 

yes,  they  sew,  and  weave,  and  make  lace. 
HEIVIPHILL; 

Make  lace.    Nov;  that's  a  rather  unusual  project. 

HULL; 

They  make  bobbin  lace,  an  art  which  was  nearly  lost  on  the  Island, 
before  the  4-H  girls  revived  it.     They  also  make  articles  from  the  fiber 
of  the  coconut  palm. 

HEMPHILL ; 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  articles. 

HULL; 

Oh,  purses,  slippers,  table  mats  —  all  sorts  of  useful  things. 
Some  of  the  girls  make  exquisite  drawn-v/ork  hand  towels;  luncheon  sets, 
and  handkerchiefs,  too.    And  of  course  they  have  their  room-improvement 
projects  —  they  learn  to  make  attractive  parlors  and  bed  rooms  —  just 
as  your  4-H  Club  girls  do  up  here. 

DUMARS; 

Mr.  ?:ull,  tell  us  about  4-H  Club  work  with  the  boys. 

HULL: 

The  boys  started  later  than  the  girls,  but  they  are  coming  fast. 
More  than  500  are  enrolled  this  year.     The  most  popular  project  is  growing 
plantain    —  one  of  our  best  food  crops.    Both  boys  and  girls  have  the 
right  club  spirit.     Their  motto  is  the  same  as  yours  —  "Make  the  Best 
Better."     "Superar  lo  raejor."  as  we  say  it. 

HEMPHILL : 

The  girls'  canning  projects  will  mean  lots  more  variety,  in  the 
daily  diet.    Mr.  Hull,  we  have  an  excellent  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  Home 
Canning  —  it's  one  of  our  most  popular  bulletins,  this  season  of  the  year. 
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hull: 

Oh  yes  —  our  'bulletin  on  Home  Canning  is  always  popular,  at  any 
season  of  the  yeajc. 

HShiPHILL ; 

And  we  have  a  good  collection  of  recipe  leaflets,  too.     I  was  going 
to  talk  about  the  rice  recipes  today.    Here's  a  copy  of  the  leaflet,  if 
you're  interested. 

HULL; 

Thanks.    Any  recipes  here  for  ri ce  and  beans? 
HSIvIPHILL; 

I'm  afraid  not.    Let's  look  over  the  recipes.    Here's  rice  in 
soup.   .   .     And  here's  a  recipe  for  Rice  Croquettes,  and  Rice  Baked  with 
Tomato  and  Cheese  and  Pimientos. 

HULL; 

That  shows  the  Spanish  influence . 

HMPHILL: 

And  Rice  Pilau. 

DUivIARS ; 

That ' s  Turkish. 

HEIvIPHILL ; 

Carried  Rice. 

HULL; 

East  Indian. 

HEIvIPHILL; 

Rice  Omelet. 

HULL; 

Well  that  must  be  typically  American.    You  people  in  the  States  put 
ever^^thing  in  omelets  —  even  strawberries. 

HEI/IPHILL; 

?:ell,  Just  between  you  and  me  and  the  cookstove,  Mr.  Hull,  I  prefer 
my  omelets  plain.    Here's  Rice  stuffing  for  Meats  or  Chicken,  Rice  Waffles, 
Creamy  Rice,  Baked  Creamy  Rice  Pudding,  and  a  cold  dessert  —  Rice  and 
pineapple  Cream. 

HULL; 

But  not  a  single  recipe  for  rice  and  red  kidney  beans.     That's  what 
I  call  an  oversight.  Miss  Hemphill. 

HEMILL: 

I'll  certainly  spealc  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  about  that. 
But  if  you'll  send  me  your  recipe,  I'll  see  that  it's  broadcast. 


HULL; 

You'll  get  it  by  air  mail.    And  may  I  keep  this  copy  of  the  rice 
recipes? 

HEMPHILL; 

Certainly. 

HULL; 

Maybe  we  can  adapt  them  for  use  in  Puerto  Rico, 
HEMPHILL: 

You  mean  by  adding  red  kidney  beans?    All  I  a.sk  is  that  you  don't  add 
beans  to  the  dessert.     To  the  Rice  and  Pineapple  Cream. 

HULL; 

All  right  —  I  won't. 
HEIvIPHILL : 

And  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hull,  for  coning  up  here  today.  Adios. 

HULL; 

Adi  o  s . 

IXJI;LAHS; 

Hasta  luego.     See  you  later,  Miss  Hemphill,  and  Mr.  Hull.    Now,  for 
ycfu  people  vho  want  to  send  for  the  rice  recipes,  here's  the  title  of  the 
leaflet;     "Cooking  American  Varieties  of  Rice."    And  even  though  it  does 
not  include  Mr.  Hull's  rice  and  bean  dish,  it  does  include  —  How  many 
recipes.  Miss  Hemphill? 

HEMPHILL ; 

Oh  —  more  than  a  dozen,  I'm  sure.    And  don't  forget  the  summer 
dessert  —  Rice  and  Pineapple  Cream,  with  coconut. 

DUMARS ; 

All  right,  ladies  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.     When  you  send  for  the 
rice  leaflet,  you  are  getting  more  than  one  dozen  up-to-date  recipes,  in- 
cluding Rice  and  Pineapple  Cream. 

EEIv?HILL : 

With  shredded  coconut. 

DUMARS; 

With  shredded  coconut.     Send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the  rice  recipes. 
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AimOUhJCm: 

The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour] 

(1)  "Fight  on  State"  ~  Varsity  Kale  quartet. 
AMOUl^CER:  ("Fight"  BG) 

Vfith  the  athletic  pep  song  of  the  college,   "Fight  on  State,"  we  open 
on  the  campus  of  Pennsylvania  State  Colxege,  the  June,  1937.  Land  Grant  College 
program, 

("Fight"  up  to  close) 

Kow,  to  help  you  understand  the  penn  State  of  today  a  hit  of  its  history  - 
for  which  we  call  upon  I'iorse  Salisbury, 
SALISBURY! 

The  Farmers'  High  School  was  chartered  hy  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
in  1S55  and  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1859*    A  aionth  "before  the  JAorrill 
Land-Grant  College  Act  was  passed  the  institution  boccjne  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Pennsylvejiia.    On  April  1,  IS63,  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  r'orrill  Act  and  designated  the  AgriciiLtural  College  of 
Pennsylvania  as  the  Lojid-Grant  institution.     With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  grants, 
the  scope  and  service  of  the  College  were  widened.     To  dcscrihe  its  nature  and 
interests  more  adequately,  the  name  was  _aanged  again  to  The  Fennsylvpnia  State 
College  in  I87U, 

Located  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  state,  on  a  small  plateau  in 
the  Nittany  Valley  "oetween  the  Seven  Mountains  and  the  Bald  Eagle  fountain,  the 
campus  of  the  College  is  a  beauty  spot  1200  feet  above  sea  level. 

There  are  200  acres  in  the  main  campus  and  1800  acres  in  the  College 
farms  and  experimental  plots. 
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More  than  50  iDuildings  are  placed  advantageously  for  the  eight  Schools 
in  the  College. 

More  th<nn  5900  students  attended  the  College  during  the  two  semesters 
this  year  and  3OOO  more  will  attend  summer  sessions. 
Al^mOUlJCER; 

So  we  are  up  to  date  pboiit  the  campus,  the  history,  and  the  student  "body 
of  Penn  State.     Now  in  a  way  it's  too  "bad  we're  here  at  vacation  time.     Of  course, 
the  air  and  the  view  r^nd  the  general  environment  here  are  grand  at  vacation 

time  hut  we  shall  miss  the  music  of  the  many  excellent  student  orgcjiizations 

now  scattered  to  the  vacation  points  of  the  cou'^pass.     Hov/evcr,  the  Penn  State 
Varsity  Male  Quartet  has  returned  to  the  campus  today  to  sing  for  us.     Here  they 
are  —  Dick  O'Connor,  first  tenor;  Chuck  Tilden,  second  tenor;  Jack  Piatt, 
"baritone;  and  Jim  Unojigst,  bass;  with  Don  Wilson  at  the  piano  —  here  they  are 

with  one  of  those  medley's  the  male  quartette  dotes  upon    When  I'm  TMth  You, 

Home  on  the  Rpnge,  Nothin'  ITew  Under  the  S'on,  JuDilec  Medley,    Take  it  away, 
Varsity,  while  I  catch  my  breath. 

(2)  "Medley"  —  Varsity  Quartet. 
Air.IOUI.^CSR; 

This  is  a  year  of  milestones  in  the  history  of  service  by  Government 
to  agriculture  —  and  I  understand  our  friends,  the  chief  officers  of  the 
agricultural  branches  of  Penn  State,  are  plrjining  to  make  their  contributions 
to  this  progr&_m  somewhat  historical.     To  introduce  thom  —  that  day  to  day 
historian  of  agricultural  events  —  ICorse  Salisbury. 
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SjgiSBURYt 

I  was  afraid  vou'd  sav,   "of  the  iinimport.-int , "  .  But 

this        important.    The  year  1937  aarks  the  73th  ai.niversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  also  of  the  start  of  the  system  of 
Lpjid  Grant  Colleges;  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  act  g-raxiting  Federal  aid  to 
State  agricultural  experiuont  stations;  and  olmost  the  25th  cjiniversary  of  the 
Fcdoral-^tatc  system  of  cooperative  extension  work. 

Three  Pcnn  State  officers  will  send  us  their  com-^ents  on  those  nxuiivcrsary 
occasions.     First,  we  present  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Watts,  dcon  and  director  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  a:id  the  Experiment  Station  at  Penn  State. 

Graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  I89O,  Ralph  L.  Watts 
served  for  nine  yorxs  as  instructor  in  botrjiy  rjid  hortic\ilture  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee.    From  I9OO  to  I9O8  he  was  a  commercial  vcgctalile  grower  and  also 
lectured  at  Farmers'  Institutes.     In  I9OS  he  v;as  appointed  head  of  the  department 
of  horticulture  p,t  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  in  I9I2  became  dean  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Agric^olture  and  Experiment  Station. 

Obviously  he  speaks  v;ith  authority  on  "75  Years  of  Agricultural  Teachin.^,." 
Dean  Watts. . . , 

(3)-D5Ai:  WATTS; 

When,  75  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  approved  the  first  act  of  Congress 
appropriating  federal  funds  to  each  state  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
educational  institutions  Iciown  as  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  he  could  not  have  had 
more  than  a  meagre  conception  of  the  influence  they  were  to  have  in  the  solution 
of  state  and  nationtd  problems. 


At  that  early  date  the  interest  in  hi^,her  education  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  learned  professions  of  lav/,  medicine,  and  the  ministry.  However, 
when  the  doors  of  the  Farmers'  High  School,  now  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
svmng  open  in  I859,  69  husky  sons  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  admitted. 

The  records  show  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural  students 
was  very  slight  for  over  ko  years.     In  1906  there  were  only  50  resident  students, 
hut  the  enrollment  increased  rapidly  until  the  Y/orld  'vYar  when  there  was  a  marked 
decline.     In  recent  years,  however,   the  increase  has  "been  rapid;  in  I926  there 
were  S16  students  in  four-year  and  two-year  courses  in  agriculture,  while  this 
year  we  had  122^.    VJe  also  had  an  enrollment  of  205        our  winter  short  courses 
and  many  others  attended  snort  unit  courses. 

A  generous  contrihution  to  the  welfare  of  our  Commonwealth  and  the  nation 
has  "been  made  hy  the  agricultural  graduates  of  Penn  State.     Thousands  of  them 
are  engaged  in  productive  enterprises  and  fill  positions  of  great  responsihility. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  completed  four-year  courses 
relating  particularly  to  farming,  such  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy 
husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  horticult;ire ,  and  agricultural  economics,  have 
chosen  some  branch  of  the  farm  industry,   such  as  general  farming,  dairy  forming, 
livestock  management,  poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  culture, 
or  floriculture;  and  practiccJ-ly  all  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  tricen  short 
course  work  arc  following  some  one  of  these  callings, 

PcnnsylvpjLia' s  agricultural  school  also  trains  men  and  women  for  a  great 
diversity  of  prof essionoJ.  occupations.    For  example,  cXl  the  county  r^-ents 
rnd  nearly  all  the  assistoJit  county  agents  in  this  state  fiid  mr>jiy  extension 
workers  in  other  states  are  Pcnn  State  plumni. 
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There  nro  I76  r^^i^^ cultural  vocationpl  school r,  mdi  dcpartKcnts  in  the 
high  schools  of  Pennsylvania.    All  but  10  of  the  agricultur.-^l  terchcrs  in  these 
schools  are  Penn  State  graduates,  and  IS  of  the  county  supervisors  of  this  v/ork 
arc  alumni  of  this  college.     The  numher  of  vocationpj.  departments  is  incro.asing 
rr.pidlv,  and  the  college  is  called  upon  to  meet  a  larger  demand  for  teachers 
of  agriculture. 

The  new  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  naturoJ.  resources  has  created 
an  unprecedented  demrJid  for  college-trained  men.     Soil  conservation,  forestry, 
aiad  vvildlife  management  in  this  rjid  other  states  are  requiring  men  who  have  "been 
specially  trained  for  work  in  those  fields. 

A  large  number  of  men  ha.ve  entered  the  service  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments  in  various  branches  relating  to  farm  credit,   soil  surveys,  agri- 
culturoJ.  research,  and  lav/  administration. 

There  is  an  agricultural  exp  .'riment  station  in  every  state  and  practically 
a.ll  the  scientists  in  these  institutions  v;ere  trrincd  in  land-grant  colleges. 
Dairy  manufacturing  has  absorbed  a  large  x^ercentage  of  our  graduates  v;ho  have 
completed  that  course.    A  great  diversity  of  other  professions  an.d  vocations 
are  attracting  alumni  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  cooperative  marketing,   sal esmoji ship, 
agricultural  chemistry,  landscape  architi^eture,  pjid  agricultural  engineering. 
Many  graduates  also  are  employed  in  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  influence  of  Penn  State  extends  far  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own 
country.    For  many  years  we  have  ha.d  representatives  in  foreign  countries  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions.  An 
outstanding  example  is  George  Wej.dmf.in  G-roff ,  a  Penn  State  alumnus  of  I907,  vvho 
ha.s  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Lingnan  University,  China,  for  thirty  years. 
Hot  only  has  he  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  agricultural 
conditions  in  South  China  but  he  also  has  been  exceedingly  influential  in 
promoting  more  friendly  rela.tions  between  that  great  country  pjid  the  United  States. 

SALISBURY; 

^.'e  have  heard  Dean  Watts  on  75  years  of  agriculturrJ.  teaching.     Now,  we 
summon  to  the  microphone  Dr,  Stevenson  W.  Fletcher  v/ho  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvpiiir  State  College  in  I916  when  he  was  -ippointed  head  of  the  department 
of  horticulture.     In  19^7  the  duties  of  director  of  research  were  added.  He 
filled  both  positions  u:-.til  February  1  this  year  Vvhen  he  resigned  rs  head  of 
the  horticulturpj.  department  to  devote  full  time  to  the  roserjrch  position. 

Out  of  a  ripe  experience,  Dr,  Fletcher  directs  our  attention  to  50  Y^ars 


of  Agricultural  Research, 


.  ■■.inr.'': 
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(h)  DOCTOR  FLETCHER: 

When  the  State  Agriculturr.1  Experiment  Stations  were  estahlished  fifty 
years  ago,  I  v/as  a  Hew  EnglcJid.  farmer  "boy.     That  year  I  heard  the  frunous  lecture 
"by  Russell  Conwell,  the  great  Philadelphia  preacher  rnd  founder  of  Temple 
University,  entitled  "Acres  of  Dirvinonds."    He  told  the  story  of  r  man  who 
wandered  up  and  down  the  er'j'th  for  r.any  years  vp.inly  seeking  a  fortune,  only 
to  find  it  in  his  ov/n  ho.ck  yard  on  returning  home.     I  can  still  see  Y.r.  Conwell 
striding  up  and  down  the  platform,  vigorously  pointing  out  the  morpl  of  the  tale. 
Over  cold  over  ag."in  he  stressed  the  words,   "which  lie  had  noticed. "  It  was  oji 
appeal  to  cultivate  the  seeing  eye  raid  the  inquiring  mind. 

This  is  the  attitude  and  function  of  agricu_ltur-:J.  reserrch.     Of  many 
hundreds  of  illustrations  that  might  he  cited,  I  give  hut  two.     In  I909,  a  young 
agronomist  was  looking  at  a  field  of  Fulcaster  wheat  on  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  farm.    Most  of  us  would  have  seen  merely  a  field  of  wheat.     He  saw  much 
more  -  thousands  of  individual  plants,   each  differing  from  the  others  in  certain 
respects.     He  "noticed"  one  plant  that  v/as  superior  in  vigor  and  size  of  head. 
He  harvested  this  head  separately,  and  sov/ed  the  seed.    Year  after  year  he 
saved  seed  from  the  best  plants  and  discarded  the  remainder.    3y  I9I8  most  of 
the  seed  came  true  and  the  new  variety  was  made  available  to  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania.     In  most  parts  of  the  State  it  outyielded  all  other  sorts  from 
two  to  four  bushels  per  acre.    By  192^,  over  U00,000  acres  of  this  variety 
were  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  about  one- third  of  the  total  acreage.     This  one 
Variety  has  added  more  weelth  to  Pennsylvania  than  all  the  Sto.te  appropriations 
for  agricultural  research  since  the  Experiment  Station  was  organized.     It  was 
a  product  of  the  seeing  eye;  a  scientifically  trained  man  "noticed"  it. 

Agricultural  research  also  uses  the  inquiring  mind.     Ten  years  ago, 
the  mushroom  industry  of  Pennsylvania  requested  the  Experiment  Station  to 
develop  a  better  spa^vn,  which  is  the  "seed"  of  this  crop.    A  botanist  was 
assigned  to  this  v/ork.     For  centuries,   spa^^vn  had  been  grown  on  compressed 
flakes  of  horse  manure.     Manure  spa'.vn,  however,  is  costly,  and  variable  in 
results.     The  botanist  "noticed"  that  spawn  grew  unusually  v;ell  on  horse  manure 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  undigested  grain,    Nuinerous  spavm  makers 
had  observed  this  phenomenon  for  years,  and  had  accepted  it  without  question. 
This  mm  was  not  content  merely  to  observe  the  fact;  he  v/anted  to  knov/  the 
reason.    He  wondered  if  the  grain  in  the  mrnure,  rather  than  the  mpjiure  itself, 
might  not  be  the  important  factor.     So  he  cooked  wheat  grain  by  stemming,  and 
inoculated  it  with  pure  cultures  of  mushroom  spavm.     The  spa\TO  grew  better 
on  the  cooked  grain  than  on  mojnure.     Today,  more  than  half  of  the  mushrooms 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  are  produced  from  grain  spawn.     It  costs  less  than  a 
third  as  much  as  manure  spawn  and  has  other  advpjitages.     It  was  the  product 
of  the  inquiring  mind. 

These  are  but  two  of  mvjiy  hundreds  of  illustrations  that  might  be  given 
of  the  application  of  science  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  agriculture 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Station.    Add  the  research  contributions  of  the  other 
forty-seven  State  Experiment  Stations  and  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  the  greatest  resecxch  agency  in  the  world,  and  you  have 
one  of  the  main  reasons  wh^y  American  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  efficient 
in  the  world.    Progress  in  agriculture  results  not  only  from  improved  methods 
developed  by  good  farmers,  but  also  from  scientific  research.     The  Babcock  test, 
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vvhich  revolutionized  the  dairy  industry,  v;as  developed  in  a  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  V/i?consin,  and  by  a  chemist,     ".'o  progress  v/as  made  in  controlling 
potato  blight,  which  ruined  a  laxge  proportion  of  the  crop  in  some  years, 
\intil  a  botanist  traced  the  life  history  of  the  disease  and  sho'/7ed  that 
bordeaux  mixture  v/ould  kill  the  spores.     Every  farraer,  whether  he  realizes  it 
or  not,  benefits  from  the  results  of  research. 

It  has  been  said  that  agricultural  research  has  devised  so  mojiy  ways  of 
increasing  production  per  cow  or  yield  per  acre  that  the  supply  of  farm  products 
has  increased  far  beyond  the  demand  for  them.     This  is  not  a  fair  statement 
of  the  situation.     The  jpurpose  of  agricultural  research  is  not  to  increase 
the  total  quantity  of  farm  products  but  to  produce  them  more  efficiently  - 
larger  yields  per  acre  and  greater  ]production  per  cow,  at  a  lower  cost  per 
bushel  or  per  pound;  the  SQjne  quantity,  ic-ossibly,  but  from  fewer  cows  and  a 
smaller  acreage.    The  business  of  farming,  like  the  business  of  steel,  oil, 
or  electricity,  requires  the  maintenance  of  research  laboratories  as  a  means 
of  increasing  efficiency.     The  research  laboratories  of  farmers  are  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

SALISBURY; 

Dean  ^.Vatts  has  told  us  of  75  y^ars  of  agricultural  teaching,  Dr.  Fletcher 
of  50  years  of  a^riculturrl  research,  now  we  present  Milton  S.  i'lcDov/ell ,  an 
alumnus  in  the  class  of  I892  of  the  institution  he  now  serves.     Trained  as  a 
che.'rjist,  he  was  employed  both  in  industry  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  station. 
He  lectured  at  Farmers'  Institutes  ojid  in  I9IO  joined  the  infant  extension 
service  of  the  Pennsylvajiia  State  College.     In  I912  he  became  director.  The 
span  of  his  service  covers  exactly  the  25  years  of  extension  work  on  which  7;e 
have  asked  his  comment.    Director  McDowell.  .  . 

(5)  DIRECTOR  ;:CDOVSLL: 

rJhat  is  Agricultural  Extension?    What  is  the  character  of  the  organi- 
zation?   'rnat  is  the  program  rjnd  how  is  that  progr-jn  developed? 

Answers  to  those  questions  rovepl  how  agriculturpl  people  are  meeting 
their  current  problems. 

Doctor  Fletcher  hrs  told  you  of  the  value  of  research  activities. 

The  Agricijltural  Extension  Service  is  the  chrjinel  through  which 
accumulated  information  and  the  best  farming  practices  arc  carried  to  the 
farmers.     It  is  not  a  service  organization  but  one  which  gives  information 
which  will  enable  iyriculture  better  to  help  itself. 
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In  1912  five  County  Agents  started  work  in  Pennsylvpiiin.    Todpy  Sh 
Pennsylvania  counties  hr.ve  definite  and  systematic  vvork  orgpni'^cd  v/ith  County 
fitments  in  Agriculture  and  Homo  Economics. 

Supplen-.entint;  these  County  Representatives  arc  aen  rjid  v/omon  trrined  in 
various  brmches  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,     These  Specialists  are 
continuously  in  close  contact  with  Research  activities  and  furnish  techniccJ. 
inf ormation  and  ,also  assist  in  orgrjiizint^  and  developing  Extension  activities. 

One  of  the  vitrl  factors  in  the  Extension  system  is  the  part  v/hich  the 
local  people  theiaselves  taicc  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  Extension  work, 

^he  people  make  their  own  programs.     The  Extension  Service  assists  in 
securing  and  jijialyzinti;  facts  v/hich  may  "bo  translated  into  a  progrpm  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  community.    The  Cou:-.ty  Aj^ents  m.cet  v/ith  the  local  people,  end 
from  the  available  inf or?.ation,  a  cocrjunity  prO'^ra^.  is  developed.     The  sum 
of  these  community  progr.ams  constitutes  the  county  progrrm.    The  people  assume 
the  responsibility  for  Extension  activities  cud.  the  Extension  Service  aids 
in  the  work. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  farmers  were  ^rov/ing  only  S3  bushels  of  potatoes 
an  acre.    Today  the  average  yield  is  IU5  bushels  and  the  acreage  has  decreased 
11+  percent.    Disease-free  seed  and  spraying  have  become  accepted  practices  in 
achieving  those  gains. 

-'J-falfa  has  increased  the  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  hay  crop  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars  a  year.     In  I9IO  there  wer  lt,935  acres  of  alfalfa 
grov/n.     In  1935  there  were  169,191  acres  grown.     There  are  3U  acres  of  this 
Valuable  legume  grov/n  nov/  for  every  one  acre  a  quarter  of  a  century  r^o. 

Cow  testing  associations,  improved  breeding,  and  better  feeding  and 
mrnagement,  all  ndvocated  by  the  Extension  Service,  have  enlarged  the  state 
milk  flow  more  than  1,000  po^onds  a  cow  in  25  years,  and  there  are  13,000 
fewer  cov/s.     Cows  in  the  dairy  herd  iriTorovement  associations  average  2,500 
pounds  more  milk  thru  they  did  in  the  first  cow  testing  group.     The  records 
show  that  more  milk  per  cov/  .?jid  less  per  farm  returns  greater  profits. 

The  hens  of  the  state  arc  laying  ik  per  cent  more  eggs  per  bird  than 
in  1912.     Disease  control,  feeding  and  other  management  practices  have 
brought  this  result.    Farmers  v/ho  keep  their  flocks  according  to  Extension 
teaching  ai'e  m.alcing  profits  instead  of  having  losses. 


pemisylvcuiia  farmers  have  found  that  in  many  instances  the  prolDlein  of 
marketing,  as  far  as  the  farmer  himself  crji  effect  it,  is  so  closely  allied 
to  production  that  the  two  cannot  he  separated. 

The  farmers'  marketing  prohlem  may  involve  a  rcadaptation  of  the 
character  of  his  Agriculture  better  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  market. 
It  may  mean  the  production  of  a  uniform  product;  a  product  of  higher  quality, 
better  grading  and  packing,  or  it  may  mean  conditions  justify  a  group  of 
farmers  working  together  in  a  cooperative  r/ay  as  illustrated  by  the  v;ool 
pools  and  egg  auctions.    Again,  it  laay  mean  reducing  the  unit  cost  of  production. 

However,  these  material  results  are  only  mar.if ostations  of  developments 
v,'hich  are  of  greater  significance  and  importance. 

The  farmers  of  Pennsylvaixia  are  studying  their  ovm  problems  as  never 
before.  There  is  a  grovdng  consciousness  of  ability  to  think  through  these 
problems  and  to  work  out  a  solution  for  them. 


There  is,  among  farmers,  a  grov/in^  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
v/orking  together  in  the  solution  of  common  problems  which  lend  themselves  to 
solution  through  cooperative  effort. 


There  is  a  greater  apprecia.tion  of  the  place  and  importance  of  scien- 
tific information  in  farming  operations  as  v/ell  as  a  greater  realization  of 
the  necessity  for  the  continued  development  of  such  information  through 
Research  both  in  Agriculture  and  in  Home  Economics. 

All  of  these  things  tend  to  develop  leadership.    Last  year  75^3  --en  and 
v/oocn  rtcre  active  as  leaders  of  vajrious  projects. 


Even  more  heartening  is  the  grov;th  and  development  of  interest  among 
rural  young  people.     The  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  U-H  Club  work,  together 
with  those  enrolled  in  the  Vocational  Schools,  f\irnish  a  basis  for  trained  and 
enthusiastic  agricultural  leadership.     The  leadership  of  the  few  hundred  who 
were  engaged  in  U-H  Club  activities  in  the  early  years  of  Extension  is  now 
being  felt. 

The  farmer  today  exercises  a  degree  of  leadership,  not  only  with  respect 
to  agricultural  affairs,  but  in  a  general  way,  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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MmmCSR: 

Mr.  Salisbury  has  presented  to  us  Dean  Watts,  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
Dr.  Fletcher,  director  of  Research,  and  Director  McDowell  of  the  Extension 
Service  whom  you  have  just  heard. 

¥e  have  been  speaking  to  you  from  the  Schwab  Auditorium  at  Penn  State. 
The  new  pipe  organ  just  recently  installed  was  in  part  a  gift  of  the  Class  of 
1936  -  the  organ  originally  installed  in  the  Auditorium  was  a  gift  of  the 
Class  of  I91U. 

Mrs.  Maud  Mullin,  organist  for  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
State  College,  is  at  the  console  —  We  shall  hear  "The  Bells  of  Aberdovey," 
by  Stewart,  and  Dawes's  "Melody  in  A". 

(6)  "Organ  Solos"    Mrs.  Mullin 

AITOOmJCER: 

You  are  listening  to  the  Land  Grand  College  program  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour. 
(CUE:  C  H  I  M  E  S) 
AI^TNOWICER: 

We  resume  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  from  the  campus  of  Penn  State.  The 
alumni  have  been  very  courteous  about  coming  back  in  vaco-tion  time  to  take  part 
in  this  broadcast.     Miss  Barbara  Troxell    of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  who  has  just  been 
graduated  from  the  course  in  music  education,  will  sing  ^' [^Jnl  Twine  No  Blossoms," 
by  Gliero  and  "Lullaby,"  by  Scott.     Mrs.  H.  M.  Sullivan  is  the  accompanist. 

(7)  Soprano  Solos 
ANNOUNCER: 

To  direct  more  reporting,  here's  Morse  Salisbury. 


rn:5l  'io  yur-iuv^o  ?^d^  .a.i;r^H  5.V:C-::  ^         :  ■. 

.r.f..i\r  ,  r!oi:^;ii::.i-'^-.-  ^^.i^--'-':  ^-'^ 
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SALISBURY: 

First,  our  one-minvite  swing  around  the  principal  farm  markets  with 
quotations  up  to  noon,  "S.S.T.,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 
(8)  Markets. 

Now  we  are  going  to  ask  the  college  editor,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Rohrheck,  and 
his  assistant  Miss  ituth  Milne  to  supervise  some  reporting  of  the  services  of 
Penn  State  to  farm  women  and  to  farm  boys  and  girls.    Miss  Milne  v/ill  collaborate 
in  her  reporting  with  Miss  Margaret  Brown  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  extension 
staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  since  191?.  ^nd  is  now  in  charge  of 
home  economics  extension.     Speaking  first.  Miss  Milne. 
(9''     Pennsylvania  Women  Meet  Hew  Needs. 
MISS  MILNE: 

We  can't  let  the  men  talk  all  the  time,   can  we  Miss  Brown?    Not  when  we 
are  bursting  with  stories  of  v/hat  Pennsylvania  women  and  girls  are  doing  in 
extension  activities.     You  knov-f,  Miss  Brovm,  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  about  recent  work  that  is  meeting  a  nutritional  need  is  the  one  about 
the  Wyoming  county  U-H  lunch  box  and  hot  lunch  clubs. 
MISS  BROM: 

Yes,  Miss  Gans  has  been  having  a  fine  time  up  there,  for  the  mothers, 
children,  and  teachers  in  eight  rural  districts  are  so  interested  in  what  a 
good  noon  liinch  should  contain  that  they  have  organized  eight  U-H  clubs  in  the 
county.    Two  of  these  are  hot  lunch  clubs  where  the  girls  in  the  U-H  club  plan, 
prepare,  and  serve  cafeteria  style,  a  hot  dish  or  lunch  every  day.     The  other  six 
clubs  are  school  lunch  box  clubs  where  nearly  every  child  in  the  community 
belongs  and  scores  his  or  her  lunch  according  to  the  best  nutritional  practices. 
Altogether  ikc  children  took  part  in  these  eight         clubs  and  many  more  children 
benefited  by  eating  the  hot  lunch  served  by  the  Beaumont  and  Noxen  clubs. 
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MISS  MILNE: 

One  thing  about  the  extension  program,  it  cnn.n^es  to  suit  the  needs.  The 
increase  in  home  management  activities  is  quite  remarkable  and  shows  that  women 
and  their  families  are  beginning  to  realize  that  though  thev  have  little  actual 
money  to  spend  they  can  go  a  long  way  towards  making  home  a  more  satisfying, 
convenient,  and  comfortable  place  with  a  little  thought  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  whole  family. 
MISS  BROM: 

Yes  indeed.'     You  visited  the  Clifford  Otto  home  in  Montgomery  county, 
didn't  you,  Miss  Milne?    It  has  been  a  family  project  for  20  years  to  see  just 
how  it  could  be  modernized.     An  old  stone  farm  house,  built  around  I78O,   it  had 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  house  of  its  years.     Since  I915  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto, 
their  son  Clifford  and  daughter  Janet  have  gone  over  it  practically  inch  by  inch 
installing  modern  conveniences,   such  as  bath,   electricity  in  house  and  barn  and 
have  made  the  kitchen  a  place  where  the  most  can  be  accomplished  in  the  least 
time  because  of  foresighted  planning  as  to  placement  of  equipment  and  enough 
cupboard  space. 

Two  small  rooms  were  opened  into  a  lovely  large  living  room  and  native 
stones  were  used  by  Mr.  Otto  in  constructing  a  fireplace.  Low  bookcases  were 
built  to  house  their  growing  librar-/. 

Daughter  Janet  has  made  her  room  attractive  along  with  her  U-H  club 
acti  vi  ties . 

It  was  a  house  without  closets  but  the  Ottos  have  figured  a  way  for  each 
of  the  four  bedrooms  to  have  individual  closets. 
MISS  MIME: 

Besides  this,  Mrs.  Otto  has  recaned  seven  chairs  for  herself  and  some  for 
other  people.     In  fact,   several  of  the  practices  followed  by  this  family  have 
aided  thorn  financially  as  well  as  to  increase  the  comfort  and  value  of  the  home. 
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MISS  iVJLNS:  (CONT'D) 

It  is  a  fnmilv  well  vrorth  visiting  for  they  shov/  what  family  cooperation 
can  do  and  prove  that  four  hea.ds,  when  they  want  to,  can  be  bettor  than  one. 

By  the  way,  our  people  are  becoming  more  interested  in  buying  problems, 
too,  aren't  they? 
MISS  BBDVA: 

Yes,  I  can  think  of  one  or  two  instances  that  I  believe  will  illustrate 
that.    At  a  county-wide  meeting  in  Allegheny  County  this  spring  there  was  a 
display  of  all  the  grades  of  canned  pineapple  that  could  be  obtained  in  one 
section  of  the  coxinty.    First,  the  labeling  was  noted;  then,   the  cans  were 
opened  to  note  the  real  difference  in  the  grade»    A  discussion  followed  as  to 
when  it  was  best  to  buy  the  highest  grade  and  when  a  cheaper  grade  would  serve 
as  well. 
MISS  ?iim: 

And,  what  changes  do  you  think  most  noticeable  in  clothing  work? 
MISS  BROW: 

In  the  earlier  years  most  of  the  work  was  construction.     This  spring  at  a 
meeting  in  one  community  in  Slk  County,  different  women  reported  on  the  real 
meaning  of  "pure  dye  silk"  -  "pre-shrunk"  -  "Sanforized"  -  "Trubenized"  - 
"Color  fast",   etc.     Others  discussed  '".iThon  is  a  bargain  really  a  bargain"  - 
"Shopping  hints  I  have  found  helpful"  -  and  other  topics.     The  discussions 
showed  that  vhile  previously  many  of  the  women  thought  only  of  price  they  arc 
now  looking  for  real  value. 
MISS  MILNE: 

But  the  rural  women  in  Pennsylvania  also  know  that  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  home  life  monotonous,  so  I3  county  extension  associations  sponsor  seven 
women's  recreational  camps  where  the  women  can  go  for  3  or  U  days  in  the  summer 

(more) 
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MISS  MILNS:  (Cont'd^ 

to  forget  dull  care  and  enjoy  each  other  as  well  as  a  recreational  and 
educational  program. 
MISS  ERO^N; 

There  are  so  raanj'"  ways  in  which  the  rural  women  of  Pennsylvania  are 
meeting  changing  conditions  that  we  could  go  on  talking  about  them  for  days  tut 
I  see  the  men  are  getting  anxious  to  be  on  the  air  again  with  their  stories  so 
we'd  better  not  mention  any  more. 
SALI SBURY : 

I^ow,  for  facts  about  U-H  club  work  and  its  service  to  the  youngsters  of 
Pennsylvania  we  call  upon  James  F.  Keira,  assistant  state  club  leader  since  I925, 
and  Editor  Rohrbeck  whom  we  hoar  next, 
(10)    Making  the  Best  Better. 
ROHRBECK; 

Times  have  changed  since  wo  wore  boys  on  the  farm,  Jim. 

KSIM ; 

•Yell,  you  were  a  boy  long  before  I  was,  Ed. 
ROKRBSCKt 

'He  won't  get  personal,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  we  didn't  have  the 

advantages  farm  boys  and  girls  now  enjoy.     Take  the  U-H  clubs  for  instance  

KEIM; 

Woit  a  minute,  Ed,  that's  whore  I  come  in.     Do  you  know  that  we  had  I635 
clubs  with  18,S85  members  in  Ponnsylvsnia  last  year.     This  year  there  are  more. 
These  boys  and  girls  have  over  25  different  kinds  of  projects. 
ROHRBECX: 

Some  of  these  are  compa.rativoly  new,  aren't  they  Jim? 
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KSIM; 

Yes,  farm  shop,  flower  growing  and  home  "beauti fi cation.     Home-making  girls 
design  and  make  their  own  clothes,  improve  their  rooms,   can  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats,  prepare  and  serve  foods  attractively.    A  few  years  ago  the  girls 
were  making  clothes  from  feed  and  flour  sacks.     Now  they  are  interested  in  know- 
ing what  they  buy.     They  have  improved  their  standards  all  along  the  line. 
ROHRBSCK; 

Most  of  these  activities  are  local,     Tnat  about  U-H  Club  Week  which 
brings  boys  and  girls  from  all  over  the  state  to  the  College  each  year? 
KSIM: 

That  is  the  outstanding  event  of  the  club  year.     To  many  it  is  their 
first  direct  contact  with  the  Land-Grant  College. 
Re HUBS CK: 

TJell,  what  does  it  mean  to  the  boys  and  girls? 

KSIM; 

To  be  on  the  campus,  to  see  the  buildings,  the  farms,  the  experimental 
plots,  and  laboratories,  the  herds  and  flocks,   is  an  experience  that  quickens 
and  inspires  thcs°  farm  boys  and  girls  to  look  to  Ponn  State  as  the  place  to 
get  information  that  will  help  them  meet  the  problems  of  the  farm  and  home. 
ROHKBSCX; 

I  think  that  the  Leadership  Training  School  is  a  valuable  part  of  your 
club  program. 
KSIM: 

Yes,  this  is  for  the  older  boys  and  girls  and  helps  them  to  become 
local  leaders. 
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R0H5BECK; 

I've  been  thinking  for  some  time  that  this  fine  club  work  does  not  go  far 
enough.    After  all,  there  is  an  age  limit,   isn't  there? 
K5IU: 

That's  true,  and  we  have  taken  steps  to  meet  the  situation. 
ROHKBECK : 

How's  that? 

KEIM; 

The  yoxmg  men  and  women  are  forming  Senior  Extension  Clubs.     They  were 
started  two  years  ago.     Now  there  are  37  groups  with         members  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  meet  once  a  month  and  take  up  a  variety  of  subjects.    A  Venango  county 
group  hired  a  music  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  singing.     In  Butler  county 
many  members  are  keeping  farm  account  books.     Jive  clubs  entered  county  dramatic 
tournaments  last  year.     Other  groups  study  how  to  get  along  with  people, 
selection  of  clothes,  and  good  manners. 
R0HHB5CK: 

These  young  folks  certainly  are  interested  in  improving  themselves. 
Many  of  them  go  to  college,  don't  they? 
KEIM: 

Yes,  they  are  enrolled  in  many  different  courses,  too. 
ROHKBSCK: 

What  do  they  think  of  the  training  they  get  at  Penn  State? 

XEIM: 

Last  year  one-third  of  the  Winter  Short  Course  students  were  former  U-H 

club  members.     In  talking  with  them  I  found  that  their  club  experiences  gave 

them  an  incentive  to  get  more  education.     They  appreciated  farm  life  more  after 

taking  the  course,  got  information  helpful  to  their  future  farming,  learned  how 
to  improve  their  communities,  and  many  other  useful  things. 
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ROHKBECK; 

But,  Jim,  you  said  something  about  club  msnbers  in  many  different  courses. 

K5IM: 

During  the  past  year  97  former  k-E  club  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the 
regular  courses  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
ROHRBECK; 

l/7hat  do  they  say  about  their  experiences? 

KEIM; 

Well,  I  talked  with  them,   too.     You  see  they  have  a  campus  U-H  club  which 
meets  twice  a  month  and  here's  what  they  said.     U-H  club  work  and  college  seemed 
to  go  together,   their  visits  to  the  College  for  Club  Week  and  Leadership 
Training  School  aroused  a  desire  for  further  education,   they  learned  to 
appreciate  good  livestock,  they  placed  a  new  value  on  farm  life,  developed  a 
better  sense  of  cooperation  and  learned  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  resources. 
ROHRBECK: 

llVhat  you  have  told  us  certainly  shows  that  the  club  members  are  making 
the  best  better  and  I  am  glad  that  the  land-grant  college  is  helping  these  young 
people  in  their  fine  work. 
ANNOyiCSR: 

Well  let's  see  what  the  Varsity  Qiaartet  can  do  toward  making  its  best 
better  —  Here's  a  good  medley  for  them  to  try  --  "Marching  Along  Together," 
"Secrets,"  and  "Nittany  Lion. " 

(11)  Medley  Varsity  Q,uartet 

SALI SBURY : 

To  put  the  cap-sheaf  on  our  reporting  we're  going  to  call  upon  Kenzie  S. 

Bagshaw,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Blair  county,  Ponnsylvtuiia.     He  has  long  been 

interested  in  extension  work  and  is  president  of  his  county  agricultural 
extension  association. 

( raor  e  ' 

—   
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SALI SBURY :  (Cont'd) 

He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  is  now  a  raemlDer  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Grange,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders'  Association,  and  a  director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers ' 
Cooperative.     Mr.  Bagshaw. 

(12)     MR.  BAGSHAW: 

That  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  renders  a  most  valuable  service  to 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  by  all  agricultural  leaders  of  the 
State.     Through  its  research  the  College  has  developed  diversified  practices 
for  Pennsylvania  farming.     Our  farmers  guided  by  experimental  results,  have 
adopted  an  extremely  stable  and  well-balanced  agricultural  program. 

The  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  nation  have  maintained  an  advance  position 
and  have  achieved  practical  methods  of  farm  contact  through  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Work.  This  service,  inaugurated  in  Pennsylvania  twenty-five  years 
ago,  has  informed  our  farmers  of  the  benefits  derived  from  agricultural  research 
and  better  farm  practices.  It  has  brought  about  better  mutual  -understanding 
between  rural  and  urban  people.  Unwarranted  prejudices  have  been  superseded 
by  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  our  mutual  problems. 

One  of  the  first  five  county  agents  in  Pennsylvania  came  to  Blair  county, 
where  I  live,  in  I912.     Since  that  time  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in 
the  agriculture  of  our  county. 

I  am  a  dairyman.     Naturally,  I  am  interested  in  practices  which  will 
make  my  herd  profitable.    Among  these  are  record  keeping,   culling  out  low 
producers,  and  application  of  good  management,  including  feeding  and  breeding. 

My  own  herd  of  registered  Brown  Swiss  cows  provides  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  weeding  out  a  few  of  the  lower  producing  cows 
and  follov/ing  other  good  practices  in  our  cow  testing  association.     In  193^  I 
had  an  average  of  12. 16  cows  in  the  herd  for  the  entire  year.     The  average 
production  per  cow  was  905O  pounds  of  milk.     The  following  year  with  an  average 
of  8.67  cows  the  production  per  cow  averaged  11,111  pounds  of  milk,  an  increase 
of  2,061  pounds  per  cow.     Data  compiled  by  farm  management  extension  specialists 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  based  on  cow  testing  association  records  with 
all  costs  in  milk  production  included  revealed  to  me  that  I  saved  .ip35C  in 
production  costs  the  second  year. 

Practically  every  phase  of  farm  life  has  been  influenced  by  Extension 
activities.     Our  fields  are  producing  crops  of  higher  quality,  our  poultry 
flocks  are  more  profitable,  our  pastures  are  being  improved,  and  our  hillsides 
are  growing  trees.     We  have  improved  our  marketing  practices. 

I  must  not  forget  what  extension  work  has  done  in  helping  our  farm  women 
in  home  management,  clothing,  and  foods  work.  In  the  course  of  a  year  I  attend 
many  rural  meetings.     With  the  increase  in  home  economics  v/ork  there  has  come 
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a  great  imi^rovemont  in  tho  diet  of  our  people.     The  hone  oconomists  h;  vo  'Sno-'ii 
us  the  value  of  eating  in  well-balanced  meals  the  good  things  wo  produce  on  our 
farms . 

Then  there  is  the  work  for  our  boys  and  girls.     Judging  teams  and  U-H 
Clubs  are  formed  among  our  yo'ung  people.     These  activities  develop  the  abilities 
of  our  farm  boys  and  girls  in  building  self-reliance  and  leadership  and  provide 
a  most  valuable  training  in  cooperation  and  team  work. 

This  service  alone  accorded  our  young  people,  many  of  whom  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  any  college,  cannot  be  over-estimated  as  rural 
leadership,  self-reliance,  and  the  ability  to  cooperate  are  among  the  most 
essential  qualities  in  successful  farm  living. 

The  farmer's  horizon  has  been  widened.     His  esteem  and  respect  for  his 
own  business  has  been  strengthened  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  brings  to 
him  its  latest  findings  in  research  and  better  farm  practices.     The  College  is 
highly  regarded  by  our  rural  people.     This  regard  is  based  largely  on  the 
contact  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.     Thus  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
and  his  family  have  come  to  think  of  the  College  with  its  staff  of  able  workers, 
especially  the  Agricul tu.ral  and  Home  Economics  Extension  Agents,  as  a  fixed 
asset  in  promoting  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  rural  Pennsylvania. 

ANNOUNCER; 

In  conclusion,  we  hear  from  the  Varsity  Q,uartet,   "Thanks  a  Million" 
and  the  Fenn  State  song,  "Blue  and  Wa.ite." 
(13)  Medley  Varsity  Q,uartet 

AI^NOUNCER:     ("Blue"  in  3G) 

Today's  Farm  and  Home  Hour  program  was  the  l6th  presented  from  the  campus 
of  an  American  Land  Grant  College.     It  originated  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
as  a  Blue  network  presentation  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


M  2  5  1937/^ 

DIETS  TO  FIT  THE  FAMILY  INCOME       |  U.  6.  je^'iu  ,/icixltuie 

A  dialogue  "between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Helen  Hostetter,  Bureau  of  Home — ^ — 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  Depart- 
ment  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "broadcast  "by  NBC  and  a  network 
of  6U  associated  stations,  Thursday,  June  17,  1937 • 


— ooOoo — 

MORSE  SALISBURY:  -  •  ■ 

And  now  we'll  hear  from  Helen  Hostetter  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
who  presents  the  Homemakers'  Calendar  today.    Helen,  I  see  you  have  a  copy  of 
"Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income." 

HOSTETTER: 

Yes  —  and  a  copy  for  you,  toO'.  ' 

SALISBURY; 

Thanks.    I  predict  that  this  "bulletin,  the  work  of  Rowena  Schmidt 
Carpenter  and  Hazel  K.  Stie"beling  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  is  going  to 
make  history. 

HOSTETTER; 

It-'s  already  made  history.'   "Diiets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income"  is  one  of 
the  "best-sellers  of  the  D^epartment  of  Agriculture.    It  has  "been  reviewed,  on 
your  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  such  authorities  as  Secretary  Wallace  and  Doctor 
Louise  Stanley.    Morse,  do  you  know  the  reward,  for  eating  the  right  kind  of 
food?    The  protective  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  milk  and  eggs? 

SALISBURY; 

Sure  -  good  health. 

HOSTETTER: 

And  maybe  —  if  you  begin  earl?/  enough  —  seven  extra  years  added  to 
your  life  span.     It  may  be-  too  late  for  me  to  get  those  extra  seven  years,  but 
I'll  certainly  need  them,  if  I  do  all  the  things  I  want  to  do i 

SALISBURY;  ■  ■  •  ' 

Those  seven  extra  years  —  you're  referring  to  the  nutrition  studies  of 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman. 

HOSTETTER: 

Yes.    When  Doctor  Stanley  talked  last  month,  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
she  explained  that  Doctor  Sherman  —  by  the  way,  he's  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing nutritionists  —  that  Doctor  Sherman  has  applied  the  results  of  his 
animal  studies  to  human  nutrition,  and  he  feels  sure  that  by  proper  feeding, 
parents  can  add  years  to  the  life  of  their  children. 

SALISBURY; 

Years  to  the  life  of  the  children,  and  life  to  their  years. 

HOSTETTER;  '  ' 

That*  s  right.    But  it  isn't  as  simple  as  it  may  so-und.    You've  got  to 
have  a  "Grade  A"  diet  —  to  get  those  extra  years. 
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SALISBURY:  ..... 

What  Doctor  Sherman  calls  an  "optimal"  diet? 

HOSTETTER:  .■     ■   —  ■        ■  i  ■ 

Yes  —  with  generous  use  of  the  protective  foods        milk  and  eggs,  and 

fruits  and  vegetahles.  ,      '  ' 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  they're  all  in  the  low-price  class  now.     So  we  may  as  well  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  season,  and  store  up  vitamins  and  minerals  for  the  future.  That's 
possible,  isn't  it? 

HOSTETTER :  '  '   '  "       .  ' '  '  ■ 

Sure.    The  nutritionists  say  that  two  essentials  of  a  good  diet  are 
vitamin  A  and  calciiam,  and  they  can  he  stored.    Of  course,  that  means  children 
must  have  their  regular  daily  supply  of  foods  containing  vitamins  and  calci-um, 
and  a  little  extra,  for  emergencies. 

SALISBURY:  ^  .  .  . 

Doesn't  that  extra  supply  of  vitamins  and  calcium  explain  why  some 
youngsters  came  through  the  depression  without  serious  marks  of  malnutrition? 

HOSTETTER: 

I  helieve  it  does.    Some  children  had  a  reserve  supply  of  -  well,  of 
good  health.    Like  a  savings  account  in  the  hank.    You  can  draw  on  it,  in  lean 
times •  .    . 

SALISBURY:  '  '  , 

Have  you  seen  the  reports  that  came  in  this  week,  about  — 

HOSTETTER: 

Oh,  you  mean  those  new  recipes  worked  out  by  the  Bureau?  \ 
SALISBURY: 

No  I    No  I    Something  more  important  than  recipes.  . 

HOSTETTER: 

(What  is  more  important  than  recipes.)    All  right,  Morse,  did  I  see  the 
reports  — 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  talking  about  those  reports  concerning  the  different  food  habits, 
in  different  parts,  of  the  United  States.    The  results  of  some  mighty  interesting 
research  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

HOSTETTER:  '\        '  ' 

I  certainly  have  seen  them.    And  do  you  know  what  their  findings  shov/? 
They  show  that  it's  not  only  the  amoTJnt  of  money  you  have  to  spend,  that  insures 
a  good  diet  —  it's  the  way  you  spend  it,  as  well. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  according  to  the  studies  made,  typical  workingraen's  families  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  had  better  diets  than  industrial  families  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  who  spend  about  the  same  amount  of  money. 
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HOSTETTER: 

Do  you  know  wl;^  the  people  on  the  West  Coast  had  better  diets,  for  the 
same  amo\int  of  money? 

SALISBURY: 

More  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  out  there,  and  a  "bigger  supply  naturally 
means  lower  prices. 

HOSTETTER: 

You're  right.    Families  in  the  Far  West,  in  their  three  meals  a  day,  had 
a  big  proportion  of  the  protective  finiits  and  vegetables.    And,  as  you've  said, 
prices  for  fruits  and  vegetables  were  lower  on  the  Coast,  than  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States. 

SALISBURY: 

Which  section  of  the  country  used  more  of  the  other  protective  foods? 
Milk  and  eggs. 

HOSTETTER: 

The  records  show  that  Western  families  and  ITorth  Atlantic  families  used 
about  the  same  amounts  of  milk  and  eggs,  per  person. 

SALISBURY: 

What  about  meat?  . 

HOSTETTER: 

Western  families  ate  less  meat,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  grain 
products  in  the  form  of  baked  goods.    Morse,  you'd  better  schedule  a  special 
program  about  this  study  of  diets  and  costs. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  doing  very  well.    Go  right  ahead. 
HOSTETTER: 

But  if  I  do  that,  how  in  the  world  am  I  going  to  talk  about  this  bulletin. 
"Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income."    And  after  all,  for  people  who  want  practical 
information  that  they  can  apply  to  their  own  living  —  right  away  today  —  this 
bulletin  is  the  thing. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.     I  see  you.' re  after  those  seven  e:;ctra  years.    Are  you  going 
to  check  my  diet? 

HOSTETTER: 

I  hadn't  thought  about  it  —  but  I  could,  using  this  bulletin  as  a  guide. 
SALISBURY: 

My  diet's  so  full  of  protective  foods  I'm  likely  to  live  to  be  a  hundred. 
HOSTETTER: 

Well,  we'll  just  check  it,  here  and  now,  to  be  sure.    This  bulletin,  by 
the  way,  describes  four  diet  patterns  —  a  liberal  diet,  a  moderate-cost  adequate 
diet,  a  minim-um-cost  adequate  diet,  and  a  restricted  diet  for  emergency  use.  In 
all  four  plans,  nutritive  value  comes  first.    Each  plan  draws  from  the  same  twelve 
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groups  of  food,  "because  th^t  is  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to  make  a  well- 
"balanced  diet.    Now  here 's  what  a  well-halanced  liheral  diet,  for  a  normally 
healthy  person,   should  include:     Jirst,  milk  —  one  quart  daily  for  each  child; 
one  pint  for  each  adult.    That  means  milk  to  drinl<;,  or  in  cooked  food. 

SALISBURY: 

I  get  plenty  of  milk.  Next? 

HOSTETTSR: 

Next,  vegetahles  and  fruits  —  six  to  seven  servings  every  day.  That 
includes  one  serving  of  pota.to.es,  or  sweet  potatoes,  and  one  of  tomatoes  or 
citrus  fruits.    Also,  two  and  a  half  to  three  servings  a  day  of  vegetables,  at 
least  half  of  which  are  leafy,  green,  or  yellow  kinds.    Fruit  —  nine  to  ten 
servings. 

SALISBURY;  '  ; 

A  day?  II  '  ' 

HOSTETTER: 

■      No,  a  week.         '  ■  '■ 

SALISBURY; 

That's  more  like  it. 

HOSTETTER: 

Well  now  how  do  you  check  up,  on  fruits  and  vegetaljles? 

SALISBURY':  ■  '    '  '  i''- ■ 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  inclined  to  eat  too  much  of  the  starchy 
vegetables,  if  left  to  my  own  devices  —  and  neglect  the  leafy,  green,  or  yellow 
kinds.    But  —  I  hasten  to  add  —  I'm  not  often  left  to  my  own  devices, •  when  it 
comes  to  meals  en  famille.  .  - 

HOSTETTER:  .         ■  ' 

You  likely  get  a  vfery  werll-isalanced'  diet.  ..What  ah  out  eggs? 

SALISBURY: 

How  many  should  I  have  —  a  week? 

HOSTETTSR: 

Eour  to  SIX  a- week.    Also,'  some  in  cooking.  '  '.. 

SALISBURY: 

O.K.     I'm  fully  protected  v/ith  whatever  it  is  that  eggs  protect  me  with. 
Next?  •    ■  ■ 

HOSTETTER : 

Next,  you  should  have  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  —  once  a  day,  sometimes 

twice. 

SALISBURY:  ■  '  • 

.  Well  .  .  .  .most  days. 
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HQS TETTER; 

And  "butter  at  every  meal,  and  all  the  "bread,  cereals,  and  desserts  you 

need. 

SALISBURY; 

That's  not  enough  desserts. 

HOSTETTER: 

You  think  not?    Now  a  day' s  meals,  on  this  li"beral  diet  plan,  might  in- 
clude these  menus:    Breakfast  —  Sliced  oranges;  hot  cereal  for  the  children; 
soft-cooked  eggs;  wholewheat  toast;  milk  for  the  children  and  coffee  for  the  rest 
of  us.    For  lunch  or  supper  —  Cream  of  potato  soup;  toast;  orange  and  avocado 
salad  with  French  drer.sing;  milk  for  the  children.    And  for  dinner  —  Baked  ham 
with  raisin  sauce;  sweetpotatoes;  Brussels  sprouts,  hot  "biscuits,  Waldorf  salad, 
chocolate  honey  cake,  milk  for  every'body. 

SALISBURY; 

That's  a  li"beral  meal,  all  right.    Maybe  you'd  better  give  us  another  diet 
plan  —  for  times  when  you  can't  "be  quite  so  li"beral.     Can  you  do  that? 

HOSTETTER; 

Sure.    Prom  the  same  12  groups  of  foods,  you  can  have  a  much  cheaper  diet, 
and  yet  meet  all  the  food  requirements  of  your  family. 

SALISBURY; 

How  would  you  do  it? 

HOSTETTER; 

By  using  a  large  quantity  of  cereal  products  and  milk,  as  the  "basis  of  your 
diet,  and  adding  just  enough  vegeta"bles,  fruits,  eggs ,  and  lean  meats  to  supply 
the  vitamins,  minerals,  and  protein  not  furnished  —  let's  say  not  adequately 
furnished  —  "by  bread  and  milk.    Also,  you  should  include  fats  and  sweets,  for 
energy. 

SALISBURY; 

Can  you  leave  in  that  chocolate  honey  cake,  in  your  cheaper  diet? 
HOSTETTER; 

Maybe.    No,  I  think  I'll  give  you  gingerbread  —  hot  gingerbread. 

SALISBURY; 

Suits  me  all  right. 

HOSTETTER: 

You  can  see,  Morse,  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  skill  to  plan  these  low-cost 
meals,  so  they  will  include  the  necessary  food  values,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
interesting.    When  you  see  the  children  that  came  through  the  depression  with  good 
health,  in  spite  of  a  curtailed  family  income,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  some- 
body in  the  family  knew  how  to  buy  food  wisely. 

SALISBURY: 

Speaking  of  buying  —  here  are  some  market  lists,  in  your  bulletin. 


HOSTETTER: 

Yes,  market  lists  and  sample  menus,  for  a  week.  Menus  for  each  one  of  the 
diet  plans  —  the  liheral  diet,  the  nioderate-cost  adequate  diet,  the  minimtim-cost 
adequate  diet,  and  last,  the  restricted  diet  for  emergency  use  only. 

SALISBURY; 

You'd  better  emphasize  that  "for  emergency  use  only."  Well,  Helen,  thanks 
for  telling  us  more  about  "Diets  to  ?it  the  Family  Income."    I  understand  now  why 
it's  a  "best-seller.    There's  a  diet  plan  here  for  everybody.'. 

HOSTETTER: 

And  written  in  practical,  commonsense  language.    The  authors  call  a  spade 
a  spade. 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  they  call  a  potato  a  potato. 

HOSTETTER: 

Correction  accepted. 

SALISBURY: 

And  entered.     If  you  were  shipv/recked  on  a  desert  island  —  what  books 
would  you  want  v/ith  you?    Besides  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  of  course. 

HOSTETTER: 

Shakespeare  could  wait  until  I  was  rescued.  But  I'd  certainly  want  "Diets 
to  Fit  the  Family  Income"  and  — 

SALISBURY: 

But  there  wouldn't  be  any  family  income  —  on  a  desert  isle. 
HOSTETTER: 

But  there' d  be  lots  of  protective  foods  —  lots  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  milk  and  eggs  from  the  wild  cows  and  chickens. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right,  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe,  what  else  would  you  read? 
HOSTETTER: 

I'd  have  a  copy  of  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income,"  and  besides  that  — 

SALISBURY: 
Yes? 

HOSTETTER: 

"Meat  Dishes  at  Low  cost." 

SALISBURY: 

"Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income,"  and  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost."  Very 
well,  Farm  and  Home  folks,  if  you  expect  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  — 

HOSTETTER: 

Or  —  which  is  probably  more  probable  —  even  if  you  have  no  idea  of  being 
shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island. 
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SALISBURY: 

In  short,  no  matter  what  your  plans  for  the  future  —  for  the  "benefit  of 
family  health  and  "budget  we  sugf^est:    No.  1  — 

HOSTETTER; 

"Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income." 

SALISBURY; 

No.  1  —  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income." 
No.  2  — 

HOSTETTER: 

"Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost." 

SALISBURY: 

No.  1  —  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income." 
No.  2  —  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost." 

Send  a  postcard  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Simply  say:     I  want  — 

No.  1  —  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income." 
No.  2  —  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost." 


#### 


V  R  Y 

NATIONAL  U-H  CLUB  PROGRAM 

Broadcast  Monday,  June  21,  1937.   in  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  65  associated 
radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

(1)  THE  STARS  AITO  STRIPES  FOREVER  ~  U.  S.  Marine  Band 
ANNOUNCER;     (BG  trio,  pp) 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  65  associated  radio  stations 
are  opening  another  week  of  National  Farm  r>nd.  Home  Hours.    We  are  making 
today  our  annual  visit  to  the  National  ^-H  Cluh  Camp,  now  in  session  in 
Washington.     The  Camp  delegates  and  leaders  are  guests  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  at  its  auditori\im  in  the  Marine  Barracks. 

(msiC  UP  TO  CLOSE) 
SALISBURY; 

(Ad  lib  comment  on  v/eather  and  scene  at  barracks,  concluding  with 
announcement  of  2nd  band  number.) 

(2)  INDIAN  smaffiR  —  U.  S.  Marine  Band 
SALISBURY: 

To  explain  the  National  U-H  Camp  to  those  (few  and  far  between 
I'm  sure)  Farm  and  Home  listeners  who  haven't  heard  any  of  our  9  anniial 
broadcasts  from  it,  we  call  upon  George  Farrell,  veteran  extension  worker, 
in  these  later  years  director  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
in  the  Western  States,  and  —  his  proudest  distinction        the  man  who 
originated  the  idea  of  tho  Camp,  and  has  presided  over  its  11  annual 
sessions.    Mr.  Farrell. 

(3)  THE  CLU'B  CAI'.CP  LOOKS  AHEAD  —  George  Farrell. 
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SALISBURY; 

Camp  time  is  serious  time  —  but  also  a  happy  time,  quite  in  tune 
with  the  rollicking  spirit  of  Del  Stoigers'  "Carnival  of  Venice,"  our 
next  selection  from  the  United  States  Marine  Band.  —  —  The  cornet 
soloist  is  Musician  Robert  Dc  Hart. 

(U)     CARNIVAL  OF  VENICE  —  U.  S.  Marine  Band 

SALI SBURY; 

Ad  lib  interview  with  7  delegates. 
(5)    BUILDING  FOR  A  SECURE  FARI^  FUTURE 
SALISBURY  (concluding  interviews): 

Afraid  we'll  have  to  continue  our  conversation  without  benefit 
of  the  microphone,  which  we  relinquish  now  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  worker  who  arranges  these  annual  programs  from  the  National 
Camp  —  Farm  and  Home  listeners,  Miss  Madge  J.  Reese, 
REESE; 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  also  the  young  men  and  women  who 
have  given  us  their  reports  and  comment  with  such  understanding  and 
confidence.    We  can  face  the  future  with  high  hopes  when  we  know  that 
farm  young  people  are  studying  and  thinking  for  themselves  as  is  evident 
from  their  answers  to  these  queries. 

We  who  hear  the  United  States  Marine  Band  in  Washington  on  official 
occasions,  and  all  of  us  hear  the  Marine  Band  over  the  radio  know  how  much 
it  contributes  to  our  enjoyment  and  to  the  very  needs  of  our  souls.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  several  million  Farm  and  Homo  Hour  listeners  must  have 
a  higher  appreciation  of  good  music  because  of  the  musical  appreciation 

(more) 
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period  which  has  been  conducted  the  past  eight  years  diiring  the  monthly 
k-E  Club  radio  programs.    The  United  States  Marine  Band,  Captain  Taylor 
Branson,  and  Mr.  Ray  Turner  are  old  friends  to  you.    We  are  going  to  enjoy 
another  of  their  musical  programs.     Conducting  the  United  States  Maiine  Band, 
Captain  Taylor  Branson;  commenting  on  the  musical  selections,  Mr,  Ray  Turner, 
TURNER; 

Thank  you,  Miss  Reese,  and  How  do  you  do,  ^-H  Club  folksl 

For  nearly  eight  years  the  National  U-H  Music  Hour  has  been  a  feature 
of  each  month's  National  ^H  Club  Radio  Program  and  so  it  seems  appropridB 
to  include  an  abbreviated  k-E  Music  Hour  in  today's  radio  program  coming 
to  you  from  the  National  U-H  Club  Camp  now  being  held  here  in  Washington,  D,C. 

Since  at  the  moment  we  are  the  guests  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Band,  we  are  going  to  open  this  musical  program  with  a  niimber  composed 
by  the  leader  of  the  band,  Capt.  Taylor  Branson. 

Since  I927,  Capt.  Branson  has  been  leader  of  the  Marine  Band,  Among 
his  compositions  are,  Tell  It  To  the  Marines;  The  Marines  of  Belleau  Woods; 
The  President's  Own;  Eagle,  Globe,  and  Anchor;  Gridiron  Golden  Jubilee; 
and  Marine  Corps  Institute,     I'm  going  to  ask  Capt.  Branson  to  lead  the 
band  in  playing  his  composition  entitled,   "Times  Picayune  Centennial". 
(6)     TII'.CES  PICAYUNE  CENTENNIAL  —        (2-l/2  min.)  U.  S.  Marine  Band 

ANNOUNCER: 

You  are  listening  to  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
(CUE:  C-H-I-M-E-S) 

TUBMER! 

As  all  k-E  Club  members  know,  during  the  present  year  we  are  studying 
American  Composers  on  the  National  U-H  Music  Hour.     In  keeping  with  this 
theme,  I  have  chosen  four  selections  by  American  composers  for  this  short 
nruf^i  cal  interlude. 


TURNER  -  Continued. 

Our  second  selection  is  From  the  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water  \)y  Charl 
Wakefield  Cadman,    In  this  composition,  Cadman  tells  us  the  story  of  an 
Indian  maiden  who  was  held  captive  by  an  enemy  tribe.     She  longed  for  her 
own  "Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  7/ater"  and  was  too  homesick  to  listen  to  the 
flute  call  of  an  Indian  "brave,  who  admired  her  and  who  sought  to  woo  her 
hy  playing  on  his  flageolet.    This  composition  is  an  Indian  love  song  and 
Indian  legend  combined.     It  is  a  favorite  with         club  folks  everywhere, 
possibly  because  they  love  the  out-of-doors.    Listen  to  the  flutelike  call 
of  the  brave,  and  then  notice  how  the  music  tells  us  that  the  Indian  maiden 
refuses  to  be  7/ooed  by  her  enemy  lover. 

The  United  States  Marine  Band  plays  for  us  From  the  Land  of  the 
Sky-Blue  Water,  by  Cadman, 

(7)  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY-BLUE  WATER  —  U.  S.  Marine  Band  (2-1/2  min,) 
TURLIER; 

Next  we  hear  the  delightful  composition,  Sylvia,  by  01 ey  Speaks. 
Mr,  Speaks  is  the  composer  of  over  100  songs  and  20  part  songs.    Born  in 
Ohio,  he  now  makes  his  home  in  New  York  City,  where  he  continues  his 
composing  along  with  his  concert  singing  and  teaching, 

I  happen  to  know  that  right  now  01 ey  Speaks,  the  composer  of  this 
selection,  and  his  friend,  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  the  great  artist,  are 
listening  to  this  broadcast.    To  these  gentlemen,  we  extend  the  greetings 
of  the  U-H  Clubs,  of  Capt.  Branson,  and  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band, 

Accompanied  by  the  band.  Musician  John  P.  White  plays  as  a  trumpet 
solo,  Sylvia,  by  Speaks. 

(8)  S'fLVIA  —  U.  S.  Marine  Band      (2-1/2  min,) 


TUMER: 

I  presume  that  most  '^—H  club  members  know  that  during  the  19 3^ 
National  U-H  Club  Camp,  Capt.  Branson  was  made  an  honorary  U-H  club  member. 
As  an  indication  of  how  highly  he  values  this  honor,  may  I  tell  you  that 
on  the  wall  of  his  office  is  a  framed  picture  of  the  presentation  of  his 
honorary  U-H  club  pin  by  a  club  boy  from  Maryland  and  a  club  girl  from 
Virginia,  the  home  states  of  Capt.  Branson's  father  and  mother.    And  so 
he  really  belong  to  the  U-H  club  family. 

Now  for  our  last  number.    All  U-H  club  members  will  recognize 
this  selection  as  the  National  U-H  Club  March  entitled  "Price  0'  The 
Land,"  composed  by  Mr,  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  former  President  of  the 
American  Bandmasters'  Association,  and  loader  of  Goldman's  Band.  Mr. 
Goldman  dedicated  this  march  to  the  U-H  clubs  of  the  United  States. 

Closing  our  musical  interlude  in  today's  National  U-H  Club  Camp 
Radio  Program,   the  United  States  Marine  Band,  Capt.  Taylor  Branson 
conducting,  plays  the  National  U-H  Club  March  "Price  0'  The  Land,"  by 
Goldman. 

(9)  PRIDE  0'  THE  LAND  —  (2^  min. )  U.  S.  Marine  Band 

REESE: 

All  of  us  at  the  National  U-H  Club  Camp  thank  Captain  Branson  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Band  and  Mr.  Turner  for  this  delightful  musical 
period.     It  is  a  rare  treat  to  sec  the  United  States  Marine  Band  in  action. 
Before  the  musical  period,   the  seven  U-H  club  members  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  from  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.     We  want  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience 
to  meet  several  more  of  the  camp  delegates. 

(more) 


'    -  6  - 

We  shall  start  in  the  East  and  introdude  John  Scott  of  Warren 
Coiinty,  New  Jersey.    John  Scott  is  I9  years  old  and  has  been  a  U-H  club 
member  nine  years.     He  is  a  New  Jersey  dairy  farmer,  and  he  will  tell  you 
why  he  is  going  to  stay  on  the  farm  -  John  Scott. 

(10)  CAPITALIZING  ON  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  HOME 
REESE ' 

Thank  you  John  and  success  to  you  and  your  dairy  business.  Now 
we  travel  out  to  the  com  belt  and  hear  one  of  the  delegates  from  Iowa, 
This  young  lady  from  Iowa  has  an  exceptionally  fine  record  in  U-H  Club 
work  over  a  period  of  11  years.     She  will  tell  us  about  some  of  the 
interesting  things  she  has  done  in  home  improvement  and  learned  about 
homemaking.     From  the  Middlcwcst,  Ruth  S toner  of  Davis  County,  Iowa. 

(11)  a'^ITALIZING  ON  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  HOME 
REESE; 

Thank  you  so  much,  Ruth,  for  your  ideas  and  your  ideals.     I  now 
present  a  young  man  with  a  good  record  from  Colorado.     Lowell  Watts  is 
17  years  old  and  has  7  years  of  U-H  club  work  to  his  credit.     We  can  call 
him  a  diversified  farmer  because  he  has  gone  in  for  crops,  dairy  and  colts. 
Yes,   there  are  still  a  few  colts  on  the  farms.     With  groat  pleasure,  I 
introduce  a  Westerner,  Lowell  Watts  of  Larimer  County,  Colorado. 

(12)  CAPITALIZING  ON  OPPORITUNITIES  AT  HOME 
REESE  I 

Our  thanks  to  you,  Lowell.     We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  how  U-H 
club  members  are  capitalizing  on  opportunities  at  home.     Now  Mr.  Salisb\iry 
has  something  to  say. 


SALI SBURY ; 

What's  more  important  —  and  much  more  melodious  —  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  has  something  to  play  —  Zamecnik' s  "Polly,"  the 
interpretation  including  a  Xylophone  solo  "by  Musician  Charles  Owens. 
(13)  POLLY  U.  S.  Marine  Band 

SALISBURY; 

Now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present/to  the  U-H  camp,  and  to  this 
radio  audience  —  a  true  friend  of  and  worker  in  the  U-H  movernent  — 
a  man  who  has  helped  foster  and  guide  it  as  county  extension  agent,  as 
Director  of  Extension  work  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  now  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  —  Mr,  Harry  L.  Brown  who  discusses  "Making  the 
Most  of  our  Rural  Heritage." 

(lU)    MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  OUR  RURAL  HERITAGE  ~  Assistant  Secretary  Brown 
SALISBURY; 

You  have  heard  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr,  Harry 
L.  Brovm  of  Georgia  —  Now,  introducing  a  very  special  guest  at  the  encamp- 
ment, to  Secretary  Brown,  and  the  campers,  Miss  Reese  — 
REESE; 

We  are  veiy  happy  to  have  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  represented  at 
this  eleventh  National  U-H  Club  Gamp.     One  of  our  experienced  extension 
workers,  formerly  of  Nevada,  has  been  in  the  Extension  Service  some  8  years 
now  in  Hawaii.      She  holds  the  important  position  as  Assistant  Director  in 
Home  Economics,  and  how  happy  we  are  to  introduce  Miss  Hazel  Zimmerman. 
(15)     GREETINGS  FROM  HAWAII     (3  rain.) 
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SALI  SBURY; 

To  conclude  our  visit  with  U-H  representatives  from    States, 

the  United  States  Marine  Band  plays  "My  Own  United  States"  and  the  National 
Anthem, 

(16)  MT  Om  UNITED  STATES  —  U.  S.  Marine  Band 

(17)  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  —  U.   S.  Marine  Band 
■ANNOUNCER; 

The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  today  was  sent  to  you  from  the 
auditorium  at  the  Marine  Barracks  in  Washington  as  a  Blue  Network  presentation 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 


\       R  r.    -  *  ^' 

V  .  \  ^   JUL  6  1937 

CAPITALIZING  ON  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  HOME  \  oi  J^S"'"" 
 =  J  Departmtu^' 


laie 


A  radio  talk  by  John  Scott,  U-H  Club  member,  Warren  Cfunty,  1iev7--Jet^ey, 
broadcast  Monday,  June  21,  1937i        "the  National  Earn  and  Home' Hour  by  63 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

My  e:cperience  as  a  U-H  Club  member  has  meant  more  than  a  lot  of  fun 
to  me.    Of  course,  I  know  that  we  usually  say  U-H  Club  work,  and  it's  true 
that  there's  plenty  of  work  involved.    My  project  has  been  dairying,  and  I 
guess  those  of  you  who  have  cows  know  how  much  work  is  required  in  their 
care.    But  when  I  remember  those  ^H  club  judging  and  fitting  contests,  and 
the  av/ards  I  have  received  in  showing  my  animals,  I  must  say  that  there's 
been  plenty  of  fun  as  well  as  plenty  of  work. 

I  suppose  I've  found  fun  in  this  work  because  it's  the  kind  of  work 
I  like  best.    As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I've  wanted  to  be  a  farmer. 
Thanks  to  my  U^E  Club  experience,  I'm  already  well  started  in  the  dairy 
business.    And  it  was  U-K  work  that  enabled  me  to  make  the  start  right  on 
our  home  farm  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey.    That's  one  of  the  things  I 
like  best  about  the  U-H  Club  program;  any  farm  boy,  by  carrying  through 
with  a  k-U  project,  can  find  out  for  himself  "what  it  taices"  to  become  a 
successful  farmer,  and  he  can  do  it  right  at  home. 

To  be  a  good  livestock  farmer  means  keeping  only  good  stock,  taking 
care  of  it  properly,  keeping  records  and  improving  and  enlarging  the  herd. 
Today  I  have  I7  purebred  Guernseys,  including  the  animal  I  started  with 
nine  years  ago.     I  value  the  herd  at  not  a  nickel  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.    Dad  and  I  agreed  that  the  i^est  thing  to  do  was  to  become  partners 
on  the  home  farm.    So,  together  we  have  a  herd  of  31  Guernseys — all  purebreds. 
Ours  is  a  diversified  farm  set-up;  we  also  have  5OO  Leghorns  and  some  ^00 
fruit  trees.     I've  found  out  from  Club  work  that  there's  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  me  on  the  home  farm,  and  that's  where  I'm  staying. 

Lots  of  fellows  who  lived  near  me  left  the  farm  for  factory  and  mill 
work  because  they  never  had  the  chance  to  have  some  livestock  they  could 
call  their  ov/n.     If  those  boys  had  been  allowed  to  join  a  U~E  Club  and  to 
learn  and  earn  with  their  own  animals,  they  probably  would  still  be  on  the 
farm.    I  can  thank  my.  parents  and  the  New  Jersey  Extension  Service  for 
showing  me  how  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  at  home. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Ruth  S toner,         Club  member,  Davis  County,  Iowa, 
broadcast  Monday,  J\ine  21,  1937 »  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  63 

stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

I  1^  jULb 

— ooOoo —  I 

I  TJ.  S.  Departmeut 

Little  did  I  realize  I  would  be  attending  camp  this  year  when  I 
started  in  U~H  club  work,    I  am  so  happy  to  be  here.    In  Iowa,  we  have  what 
we  call  the  eight-year  cycle  with  two  years  each  of  clothing,  home  furnish- 
ings, nutrition,  and  home  efficiency.    Because  home  efficiency  is  a  new  pro- 
ject, the  club  girls  in  our  county  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  studying 
the  project  yet.    Along  with  our  projects,  we  carry  many  activities  such  as 
conservation  of  wild  life,  health,  music,  and  recreation. 

We  who  live  in  the  country  have  a  closer  contact  with  nature  and 
all  of  her  beauty.    As  we  were  coming  east  on  the  bus,  one  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  greatly  was  the  beautiful  roses  along  the  roadside,    I'm  sure 
that  picture  will  remain  with  me  as  I  think  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
All  of  us  do  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  everyday  things  of 
life  that  are  around  our  homes.    In  our  everyday  tasks,  we  can  see  the 
beauty  of  the  canned  foods  on  the  shelves,  the  sun  shining  through  the 
glasses  of  jelly,  or  in  the  browness  of  a  cake  or  pie  we  have  just  baked. 

Club  work  to  me  has  meant  contacting  people  who  have  accomplished 
much  in  their  professions.    This  helps  us  to  make  a  pattern  for  life.  As 
one  travels  over  different  sections  of  the  country,  we  can  see  how  we  need 
cooperation  with  other  sections  and  be  able  to  make  our  farm  life  better. 
We  know  that  not  all  sections  are  adapted  to  the  same  crops,  and  we  realize 
a  greater  need  for  cooperation  of  sections  to  make  life  better  for  both 
farm  and  city  people. 

I  think  it  is  a  duty  of  every  member  attending  camp  to  take  home  the 
inspiration  he  has  each  received  at  camp.    Both  of  us  Iowa  girl  delegates 
will  report  at  our  Iowa  State  Pair  and  to  our  own  local  clubs  in  our  counties. 
We  will  not  only  tell  of  the  U-II  Camp  but  about  beautiful  ITashington.  I 
think  every  American  would  be  a  better  citizen  if  he  visited  the  Capital 
City  of  the  nation. 


M  THE  U-H  CLUB  CAMP  LOCKS  AHEAt)  \  ,..,.7  sV 

y   ■  '   \     j>ji  1)  ly-^^ 

A  radio  talk  hy  George  E,  Eaffellj  Director  of  National         Club-^,  of  Agticu^t^ 
Camp,  Broadcast  from  the  Camp,  Monday,  June  21,  1937  in  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour. 

— ooOoo — 

As  Morse  has  told  you  folks  who  are  listening  in,  this  radio  program 
features  the  eleventh  annual  National  U-H  Club  Camp.    Ever  since  192?  the 
tents  of  this  National  ^H  Camp  have  heen  pitched  every  June  on.  the  "beauti- 
ful park  grounds  surrounding  the  Washington  mon\iment  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.    Two  ^H  Club  hoys  and  two  U-H  Club  girls  who  have  made  outstanding 
records  as  ^-H  Club  members  in  their  respective  States  are  eligible  to 
attend  the  Camp  each  summer. 

This  year  there  are  one-hundred  and  sixty-six  boys  and  girls  at  the 
camp.    They  come  from  every  section  of  the  country,  to  meet  for  the  first 
time  many  of  their  fellow  ^-H  Club  members  with  whom  they  have  had  a  common 
interest  in  learning  about  the  four  cardinal  H's  of  U-H  Club  work  —  Health, 
Heart,  Head,  and  Hand. 

This  meeting  of  farm  boys  and  girls  from  many  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  National  U-H  Club  Camp. 
Western  farm  boys  who  have  been  raising  calves  or  crops  in  Washington  or  Colo- 
rado or  Iowa,  come  here  and  spend  a  week  with  boys  who  have  raised  calves  or 
crops  in  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  States.  And  also, 
the  camp  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  start  life-long  friendships  cemented  by 
a  mutual  farm  background  and  a  mutual  appreciation  of  those  things  which  stand 
for  a  healthy  and  happy  rural  life. 

The  week  of  the  club  camp  is  full  of  interesting  experiences  which  none 
of  those  who  attend  will  ever  forget.    The  boys  and  girls  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  blowing  of  reveille.    Following  this  there  are  flag  exercises 
and  a  forenoon  program  during  which  the  club  members  hear  talks  from  cabinet 
members  and  other  Government  executives  who  tell  them  about  the  National 
Government.    This  is  followed  by  sight-seeing  tours,  which  are  so  arranged 
that  every  boy  and  girl  has  the  opportimity  to  see  some  of  the  many  places  of 
historical  interest  in  and  around  the  National  Capital  which  have  played  their 
part  in  the  making  of  our  great  American  democracy.    They  include  the  White 
House,  the  Capitol,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Arlington.    Educational  tours  include  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Muse-um,  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Center  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

The  evenings  are  taken  up  by  musical  and  other  entertainment  programs 
conducted  by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  for  leadership  training  is  an 
important  part  of  ^H  Club  work.    At  10:00  o'clock  taps  are  sounded,  as  a 
signal  to  every  camp  delegate  to  be  in  his  tent  for  a  good  night's  sleep  in 
order  to  start  a  busy  program  the  following  day. 


(over) 


-  2  ~ 


In  looking  ahead  into  the  future  of  ,the  IJational  Glut  Camp  and  .U-H 
Glut  work,  none  of  us  can  fulljr  perceive  the-full  effect  this  great  National 
movement  of  our  farm  youth  will  eventus.lly  have  upon  the  whole  of  .American 
life.    But  the  record  which  the  majority  of  those  reared  in  the  sound  and 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  U-H  Cluh  work  have  achieved  to  date,  and  the 
intelligent,  clean,  and  purposeful  attitude  of  the  hoys  and  girls  who  come 
annually  to  this  National  Cami^,  ass.Ujres,  us  th^t  we  may  look  with  confidence 
upon  the  leadership  of  k-U  Club  work  as  a  worthwhile  activity  in  the  progress 
of  American  country  li^e,,.,    '  ^        '  .  ...Ui." 


##### 
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A  radio  talk  by  Lowell  ^Tatts,  4-H  Club  member,  Lar Jme-r- Caiinty,  

Colorado,  broadcast  r.Ionda;;/,  Jiinc  21,  1937,  in  the  Ha t i n na'Plij^anrrTDTd' "11  ffl;nw- 
Kour  by  63  stations  associated  TTith  the  National  Broadcasting^  Compaiiy. 


»  Seven  years  in  a  4-H  club  T^rk  have  not  ccen  seven  lean  years,  but 

seven  very  profitable  and  enjoyable  ones. 

li^  greatest  4-H  club  ambition  has  been  to  raise  good  livestock. 
It  is  very  essential  to  have  some  ca.sh  with  viiich  to  buy  livestock  and 
some  source  of  feed  so  I  -ent  in  for  crops  as  well  a,s  livestock.    I  grow 
corn  and  oa,ts  for  feed  H'lid.  sugar  beets  and  vttieat  for  cash. 

lly  livestock  is  ray  own  personal  property  and  not  my  father's.  By 
our  present  agreement,  dad  furnishes  the  feed  for  my  cows  and  calves  in 
return  for  the  milk  of  my  producing  cows.    TTnen  I  attend  our  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  this  fall,  ray  father  ^.Till  continue  to  fiornish  some  of 
the  feed,  but  will  give  me  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  milk  to  pay  my 
way  through  college.    As  we  live  only  eight  miles  from  the  Agricultural 
College,  I  will  continue  to  live  at  home  .and  assist  with  the  milking. 

Farming  has  many  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  has  every  other  oc- 
cupation.   There  arc  some  unprofitable  farms  and  farmers;   likewise,  there 
are  unprofitable  businesses  and  businessmen  in  town.    I  think  that  success 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  individual  in  any  occupation.     I  a,lso  feel 
that  good  work  and  good  management  will  make  farming  an  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able business.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  fault  of  our  farming  today 
is  the  lack  of  cooperation.    By  cooperation,  farmers  could  secure  better 
prices  for  the  farm  products.    YIe  as  4-E  club  members  are  learning  to  cooper- 
ate with  each  other.     If  we  can  only  carr;;;-  this  over  when  we  arc  f'irmers, 
we  will  have  taken  a  very  important  step  toward  successful  farming. 

This  trip  to  the  Nation's  capital  is  the  most  vronderful  one  I  have 
ever  had.    Visiting  the  historic  shrines  £ind  meeting  such  prominent  people 
certainly  inspires  us  4-H  club  members  to  work  for  better  homes  and  better 
lives. 


ALOHA  FPDIvi  HATTAII 


  ■  .  /  \  I  i  T 

R  M  c  p  :  7  r:  d 
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U.  S.  Dupartmcnt  of  Agriculture 
bant  Director  for  Home 


A  radio  talk  by  J.  Hazel  Zimmerman,  Assis 
Economics,  Extension  Service,  Hawaii,  broadcast  I^P'nday V '3iiTie""gl r:l'93^ .  .>in 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  63  stations  associated  vdth  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOOoo — 

From  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Secretary  Brovm,  I  bring  you.  the  greet- 
ings and  Aloha  of  2400  4-H  boys  and  girls  and  the  agricultural  Extension 
staff  of  the  University  of  Hawaii.    Tlith  this  lei  we  say,   "Aloha  from 
Hawai  i . " 

(Secr^^tary  Brown  riccepts.) 

Now  wo  also  bring  our  Aloha  nui  loa  to  the  delegates  to  tho  National 
4-H  Club  Cami;.     I  an  very  pleased  to  tell  you  about  4-H  Club  work  in  Hav/aii. 

4-H  Club  work  has  been  conducted  in  Hawaii  since  1928.     The  Club 
members  como  from  many  racial  groups,  Japanese,  CLincsc,  Hawaiian,  Portuguese, 
Filipino  and  children  of  mixed  ractis.    All  club  members  speak  English  and 
are  true  American  citizens. 


Club  work  in  Hawaii  has  been  fully  organized  and  developed  on  the 
islands  of  Ktiwaii,  Maui,  Kauo.i,  0;ihu,  Molal<:ai  and  Lanal.     Tic  use  tho  same 
plans  in  Extension  work  as  those  on  the  Mainland.     One  hundred  and  sixty 
local  leaders  assist  1347  Club  girls  and  1053  boys  in  home-making  and 
agricultural  projects.     The  program  includes  foods,  clothing,  horae  improve- 
ment, garden,  orchards,  coffee,  potato  raising,  poultry,   swine  and  beo-kcopirg-. 

Ivlany  of  our  Club  boys  and  girls  live  on  sugar  cane  and  pineapple 
plantations.     The  managers  of  these  plantations  give  excellent  cooperation 
in  developing  the  4-H  program,  such  as  donating  land,  loaning  demonstration 
equipment  and  allowing  club  members  to  borrow  snail  sums  to  finance  such 
projects  as  potatoes  and  poultr^^'.     The  potato  project  has  been  the  best 
piece  of  work  from  a  financial  standpoint.     Tho  Girls'  Bee  Club  on  the 
Island  of  Maui  is  unusual.     These  girls  do  all  the  work,  market  the  honey 
at  a  good  price  and  are  truly  not  afraid  of  bees. 

Community  and  County  achievement  meetings  are  held  on  all  the 
islands,  and  club  members  take  an  active  part  in  community  activities. 
Club  members  also  take  an  active  part  in  judging  contests  and  demonstra- 
tion teams.    Much  home-nrnking  and  agricultural  informption  is  passed 
on  to  adults  through  the  4-H  demonstrations  in  the  native  langur^e  of 
the  different  racial  groups.     As  an  award  for  good  work  club  : -.embers 
attend  cej'.ps  on  the  different  islands. 

0-ar  Club  boys  and  girls  of  Hawaii  are  especially  fond  of  r.usic. 
They  sii:ig  all  the  4-H  sorgs  plus  the  Hawaiian,  Japanese,  Filipine  and 
Chinese  songs. 


(over) 


Beautiful  Hawaii  is  far  away  -  aJid  we  have  not  ho.d  a  delc.;^ate 
to  the  Nationo.l  4-H  Ca'^p  since  1929.    However  wo  are  hoping  and  planniOo 
to  send  dele^^ates  in  the  very  near  future  -  and  when  I  return  I  shall  "be 
most  happy  to  tell  the  leaders  and  Cluh  nie-Tihers  of  the  11th  Kational  4-H 
Caap.     I  an  nost  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  "being  here* 

Aloha  -  .  •  ■ 

M-JLJiJl. 
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A  conversation  among  Miss  Kallie  Hughes,  Virginia,  Miss  Martha 
Leighton,  Vermont,  Mr.   C.   C.  Lang,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Baker,  Arizona,  all 
State  U-H  leaders,  broadcast  Wednesday,  Jujie  23,  1937 >  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  a  network 
of  65  associated  radio  stations. 


— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY; 

For  many  reasons  I  always  look  forward  to  the  annual  U-H  encampment 
in  Washington.     It  renews  your  confidence  and  warms  your  hear  to  meet  and 
talk  v/ith  the  young  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  camp  manber  group.  And 
it's  also  enlightening  and  encouraging  to  talk  with  the  State  leaders  of  k-E 
work  who  hold  their  national  meeting  during  the  camp  period. 

Each  year  we  try  to  bring  you  through  the  voices  of  some  of  these 
leaders  a  view  of  what  rural  young  America  is  thinking  or  talking  about  or 
doing  currently.     Last  Saturday  I  met  with  a  group  of  them  to  plan  out  this 
year's  broadcast  and  report.     Our  conversation  took  a  very  interesting  turn. 
So  interesting  we  couldn't  finish  it  up  Saturday,  and  continued  Stmday. 
And  finally,  I  proposed  to  them  that  we  go  over  with  you  listeners  the  ground 
we  had  covered  in  talking  among  ourselves.     They  agreed,  and  here  we  are. 
Let  me  present  to  you  — 
Miss  Hallie  Hughes,  of  Virginia. 
HUGHES: 

How  do  you  do,  Farm  and  Hone  Hour  listeners. 
SALISBURY; 

  Miss  Martha  Leighton  of  Vermont. 

LEIGHTON; 

I  hope  we  can  do  justice  to  those  topics  we  discussed,  Mr.  Salisbury, 
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SALISBURY; 

I '  n  sure  you  can. 

  Mr.  C.  C.  Lsiig  of  Ohio. 

um: 

Good  afternoon,  Tarm  and  Home  Hour  listeners. 
SALISBURY; 

  Mr.  H.  R.  Baker  of  Ai'izona. 

BAKER; 

The  last  fellow  never  has  anything  new  in  the  way  of  greetings. 
I'll  just  have  to  say,  as  we  do  in  the  West,  Howdy. 
SALISBURY; 

Howdy,  Pard  Baker. 

Well,  now,  to  start  things  off  as  I  did  the  other  day  —  I  asked  these 
people  who  know  rural  yoxing  America  in  the  "Sast ,  the  South,   the  Middle  West, 
and  the  Far  West  this  question:     "'.Yhat's  the  attitude  of  young  folks  today 
on  things  in  general."    And  here's  one  answer: 

Rural  Young  America  in  1937  feels  more  optimistic  than  Rural  Young 
America  felt  four  years  ago.      Then  we  sometimes  heard  coraijlaints  about  the 
messy  kind  of  a  world  the  older  folks  had  dropped  in  the  younger  folks'  laps. 
You  don't  hear  that  remark  now, 
HUGH3S: 

I  don't  recall  ever  hearing  it  in  Virginia.     Seems  to  me  our  young 
folks  are  alwaj^s  sure  of  success  —  optimistic  you  know.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ad'ults  oftentimes  seem  to  be  a  bigger  problem  to  young  folks  than 
they  are  to  the  ad-alts. 
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SALISBURY: 

That's  talking  in  riddles  to  me,  Miss  Hughes. 

HUGHES ; 

V/ell,  I  mean  young  folks  still  are  full  of  self  confidence;  but 
I  should  add  that  while  they  feel  competent  to  run  their  affairs,  they 
appreciate  guidance  of  an  older  person.     Of  course  I'm  speaking  of  the  late 
'teen  age  group,     I  guess  that's  what  we  all  mean  when  we  talk  about  young 
folks. 
LEIGHTON; 

I  think  so. 

LMGr 

So  do  I.    And  speaking  to  the  point  made  by  Miss  Hughes,   I'd  say  that 
the  middlewestern  young  folks  we  work  with  show  the  same  sort  of  restlessness 
desire  for  freedom.     I  don't  suppose  it's  anything  new.     It  used  to  show  up 
in  the  number  of  ' teen  age  boys  and  girls  who  left  the  home  farm  and  struck 
out  in  life  for  themselves.     Nowadays  the  chance  to  leave  at  an  early  age 
isn't  so  good.     So  the  urge  to  live  on-?' s  own  life  in  one's  oim  way  more 
often  takes  the  form  of  wanting  to  organize  and  operate  one's  own  group. 
SALI S3URY : 

Another  one  of  the  consequences  bro^'oght  on  by  the  fact  that  there's 
no  longer  a  homestead  frontier  for  the  restless  ones  to  go  to. 
LEIGHTON; 

Partly  that.     Partly  other  causes.     I  don't  think  the  fact  is  Rt  all 
serious.     I  think  it's  a  good  sign  —  that  the  young  folks  have  the  spunk 
and  tne  vim  and  the  will  to  want  to  run  their  own  organizations.     I'm  gla.d 
to  report  that  it  exists  in  Vermont  too.     Of  course  our  eastern  farm 
organizations  have  always  tried  to  provide  ways  for  young  folks  to  develop 
leadership  and  responsibility,  right  along  with  the  adults. 
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BAKER; 

Yes,  that's  a  thing  v/e  ought  to  have  said  heforc  nov/.    Parents  and 
older  |)eople  don't  just  deliherately  set  out  to  dominate  ;/ounger  folks.  If 
it  happens  it's  "because  the  understanding  of  the  older  folks  is  poor,  not 
"because  their  intci.tions  are  poor. 
LEIGHTON; 

Also,  the  younger  people  often  don't  understand  the  responsi"bilitiGs 
of  older  folks,  particularly  of  their  parents. 
HUGHES: 

Don't  you  think  the  family  council  helps  that  situation?      The  organ- 
ized groupsof  parents  are  trying   to    spread  the  kri-ov/ledge  of  how  to  operate 
family  coiuicils.     In  this  way   o-chmoia"ber  will  understand  the  exact  economic 
position  of  the  fpuily,  hov/  the  income  is  spent  nnd  the  family  affairs  run. 
Every  county  Home  Demonstration  Council  in  Virginia  has  a  committee  on 
parent- Chi Id  relationships, 
BAKER; 

So  parents  are  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  modern  situ•^tion 
just  as  children  cxc,     I'd  say  that  "both  are  mailing  a  lot  of  progress.  The 
economic  relations  ore  certainly  "better.     It  used  to  "be  said  seriously  that 
"when  Johnny's  calf  grows  up  it's  Dad's  steer."    How  that's  more  apt  to  "be 
said  hujnorously.    Four-H  Clu"b  work  has  helped  there.     The  coif  cluh  member's 
animpJL  is  usur-.lly  regarded  as  his  if  he  carries  through  the  project  con- 
scientiously.   And  another  thing.    Four-H  Chub  work  has  broadened  out  so  as 
to  give  the  member  a  chojice  to  prcj^-^j-e  for  citizenship.    A  calf  project  no 

longer  just  gives  tecluiicrJ.  training  in  feeding  and  managing  an  animal.  It 
trains  in  the  economics  of  the  business,  and  teaches  many  other  things,  such 
as  personality  development. 
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LEIGHTON: 

Speaking  of  pcrsonnlity  dcvelopnent ,  both  toys  and  girls  \7ant  more  and 
norc  of  the  sort  of  training  which  will  nnke  them  foci  at  ease  in  any  sort  of 
company,  and  urko  the  social  life  of  the  farn  hone  norc  pleasant.  For 
instprxe,  at  our  State  club  camps  we  offered  the  girls  some  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  the  etiquette  of  different  social  functions.    And  we  had  to 
open  them  to  the  boys,  tooi 

LANG; 

No  reason  why  not, 
LSIGHTON; 

None  whatevcro    And  we're  carrying  it  even  further  this  yepr,  We're 
offering  instruction  in  grooming  for  both  the  boys  nnd  girls  at  the  State  camp. 
There  is  just  as  mch  interest  on  the  part  of  the  boys  as  the  girls.  Modern 
boys  v.-ant  to  kiiov/  how  to  select  clothes  and  fabrics  and  styles. 
S/iLISBURY; 

Apparently  there  is  nowhere  in  this  broo,d  land  of  ours  that  the 
influence  of  the  r.en's  fashion  magazine  hasn't  penetrated, 
LANG; 

And  I  don't  see  that  that's  a  thing  to  be  deplored.     If  you  rxe  going 
to  live  in  a  world  whore  people  arc  well  groom.ed  you  must  learn  to  be  well 
groomed  yourself,  or,  unless  you  are  an  tmusual  spirit,  develop  a  feeling 
of  inferiority  that  will  handicap  you, 
HUGHES! 

Well  spoken,  Mr,  Lang,  Another  illustration  of  this  trend  tov;ard 
making  the  U-H  Club  project  offer  training  in  many  lines  and  development 
of  the  personality  is  the  change  in  the  clothing  project. 
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LEIGHTCH; 

Yes ,  indeed  . 

HUGHES; 

Not  so  noirj  years  ago  the  F^irl  v/ho  took  a  U-H  Club  clothing  project 
Icp.rned  the  "best  nethod  of  cuttin^^  and  constructing  a  garnent.    ^/IHion  it  was 
cor.:plctcd  it  v/as  Judged  on  a  wire  hanger.    Hov/ada:/s,  she  learns  to  select 
the  fabric  and  the  color  and  the  design  which  she  can  wear  to  host  advantage 
on  Various  occasions  such  as  social  functions,  school  or  work.    And  when  she 
completes  her  project  the  effectiveness  of  her  work  is  judged  by  viewing  the 
garnent,  not  on  a  wire  hanger,  but  on  her  —  the  person  for  whom  it  v/as 
desigTxed. 
SALIS51IRY: 

As  I  have  listened  to  your  discussion  it's  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  ought  to  ask  you  to  do  this  for  the  Farm  and  Hone  Hour  audience:     to  tell 
them  what  you  people  who  are  in  charge  of  U-H  Club  work  regard  as  the  reason 
for  Club  work  —  7/?ia.t  you  and  the  county  farm  and  home  and  Club  agents  and  the 
local  lea,ders  of  Clubs  and  the  parents  of  Club  members  and  the  Club  members 
themselves  hope  the  youngsters  get  out  of  it, 
LANG; 

V'ell,  I  think  this  group  ought  to  meet  that  challegne. 
Very  well,  sux^pose  you  go  ahead  and  be  our  spokesman. 

L/il'G; 

No,  let's  make  this  a  cooperative  activity  as  we  hope  the  7/ork.  in 
a  U-H  Club  7/ill  be  and  each  of  us  state  v/hat  the  aims  of  different  phases 
of  U-E  Club  work  are. 
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LSIGHTON; 

A  capital  idea. 

HUGHES; 

It  certainly  is.     Suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Baker  to  tell  us  atout  how  —  oh, 
let's  say,  about  how  a  dairy  project  operates  to  help  the  individual  member 
learn  how  to  produce  milk  at  low  cost,  and  sell  it  efficiently. 
BAKER: 

All  right.    A  dairy  Club  member  learns  by  doing.     He  starts  m th  a  calf, 
feeds  and  manages  her,  and  after  some  years  in  Club  work  often  o\vns  a  herd 
of  his  own.     His  learning  starts  at  the  very  first  when  he  and  his  fnther 
select  the  calf.     Then  he  gets  instruction  at  the  meetings  and  from  reading 
specially  prepared  pamphlets.     Local  agents  and  leaders  also  give  him 
instmction.     He  learns  in  principle  how  to  keep  records,  manage  the  stock, 
avoid  diseases  and  injuries,  and  so  on.     Then  he  fixes  the  knowledge  by 
carrj'-ing  through  the  tasks,  making  up  reports.    As  he  goes  along  in  the  work, 
he  loams  further  by  helping  to  ^^ive  demonstrations  of  proper  methods  to  the 
younger  Club  members,   taking  part  in  discussions,  in  judging  contests, 
in  exhibiting  at  shows  and  fairs, 
SALISBURY; 

Well,  it's  quite  plain  that  the  individual  learns  to  be  skillful  in  a 
number  of  ways  in  carrying  through  the  operation. 
LANG; 

But  we  ougnt  to  point  out  that  the  modern  U-H  Club  idea  is  that  you've 

also  done  a  useful  thing  if  you  have  enabled  a  member  to  find  out  early 
in  life  that  he  is  not  adapted  to  a  certain  line  of  farm  work.     If  a  boy 
finds  out  by  doing  Club  work  that  the  dairy  business  has  no  attraction  for  him, 
he  may  have  saved  himself  from  making  a  failure  in  adult  life  by  getting  into 
a  line  of  business  that  is  a  chore  to  him  all  the  time  instead  of  a  joy. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  this  conversation  today  unfortunately  can't  wander  on  for  an 
hour  or  tv/o.     We'll  have  to  make  a  pretty  quick  su:ira£,ry  of  the  training 
afforded  U-H  Glut)  momhers  in  other  ways.     The  other  day  at  the  camp  assembly 
Secretary  Wr\llace  pointed  out  that  this  generation  of  k-E  raerahcrs  would  take 
up  their  life  work  in  a  world  where  the  ability  to  cooperate  will  he  needed 
much  more  than  cvor  hcforo.    Now,  Miss  Leigh ton,  would  you  point  out  to  us 
the  ways  in  which  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  cooperate  arc  dovolopcd 
"by  the  k-E  Club  procedure. 
LEI GnTOU ; 

Yes,  certainly.     The  U-H  Clubs  meet  regularly.     In  conducting  their 
meetings  they  follow  the  usual  procedure  of  an  adult  organization's  meeting. 
So  every  U-H  Club  member  feels  perfectly  at  homo  in  working  with  others  in 
organized  groups.    Also  the  wise  local  leader  puts  upon  the  members  just  as 
much  responsibility  as  thoy  will  take  for  planning  the  program  of  the  Club. 
In  other  words,  U-H  Club  members  are  facing  real  problems  and  are  solving 
them  by  consultation  and  discussion  in  a  group. 
HUGH5S ; 

Sometimes  it  is  a  little  bit  hard  for  the  local  leader  to  watch  the 
process  of  learning  to  work  in  a  group  go  on,  because  it  seeras  to  waste  tine. 
I  remember  one  local  leader  telling  me  about  how  the  Club  that  she  was  helping 
spent  3  meetings  trying  to  decide  on  the  design  of  a  Club  pin.     She  was 
tempted  to  break  in  and  settle  the  argument  but  she  held  off  because  she 
knew  they  were  learning  now  to  come  to  aji  agreement  by  accommodating  several 
different  viewpoints. 
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That  probaljly  was  the  part  of  wisdon,  but  sometimes  you  can  be  too 
fo rbearingl 

I  just  want  to  add  the  point  that  many,  many  Clubs  take  on  projects 
of  community  improvement  such  as  beautifying  a  church  or  a  school  ground 
with  native  shrubs,  trees,  and  perennials,  operating  a  magazine  exchange, 
"bringing  a  library  to  the  community,  or  getting  new  books  for  one  that  is 
already  there,  fixing  up  a  community  picnic  ground,  and  so  on. 
SALT  SBIIRY; 

If  I  may  just  drop  in  a  question  here  —  does  this  training  in 
cooperation  carry  back  into  a  better  attitude  of  helpfulness  in  family  life? 
BAKER: 

We  have  had  many  reports  that  it  does.     Of  course,   the  parent  works 
right  along  with  the  Club  member  and  his  projects.     It  is  an  ideal  situation 
Id   set  up  good  cooperative  relationships.     The  give  and  take  in  the  project 
work  should  and  generally  does  extend  into  other  family;"  relationships. 
LEIGHTOH: 

Mr.  Salisbury,  before  you  sign  us  off,  just  let  me  mention  the  fact 
that  the  recreational  activities  of  the  Clubs  develop  cooperation  just  as 
much  as  the  project  work  and  the  business  meetings.     Learning  to  play  with 
other  people  is  an  important  part  of  the  cooperative  attitude.     And  so  that's 
why  we  have  increasing  interest  in  musical  groups  whore  the  Club  members 
themselves  provide  the  music,  dramatic  groups  of  Club  members,  and  group 
games.    Every  Club  meeting  has  a  recreation  session.    And  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  training  in  developing  cooperative  attitudes. 
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SALI  SBUP.Y ; 

By  all  means  we  should  make  that  point,   I'm  sure.     To  sum  up  what 
you  all  have  been  saying,   it  seems  to  me  that  you  report  that  Sural  Young 
America  in  1937  is  questing  for  something  better;   that  our  young  folks  want 
to  control  their  o'vn  destinies  and  they  want  to  get  at  the  business  of  lifo 
early  in  life  just  as  their  parents  and  grandparents  did;  that  they  look 
to  the  ^J-H  Clubs  for  training  that  will  make  them  competent  individuals, 
skillful  at  different  lines  of  farming  and  homemaking;  for  training  that 
will  anable  them  to  get  along  with 'other  individuals  now  and  in  the  future; 
for  an  experience  tnat  generally  will  help  them  fit  into  the  citizenship 
of  tomorrow. 
LAUG; 

A  footnote:     as  tne  ^4-11  CluD  boys  and  girls  w/ork  together  and  with 
their  elders  they  come  to  realize  that  they  themselves  arc  a  part  of  their 
community  —  and  th:;t's  a  pretty  good  definition  of  cooperation. 
SALISSURY; 

Until  soraoono  can  think  of  a  better.     While  you're  reflecting  on  it, 
we'll  go  on  our  one-minute  swing  of  the  principal  farm  markets  presenting 
quotations  up  to  noon,  Eastern  Standard  time,  toda.y,  reported  by  the  nation- 
wide leased  rire  system  of  the  Bureau  of  A,_;ricul tural  Economics. 

*  *****  **  *  * 
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A  FEW  THIIIC-S  ABOUT  RUHAL  YOUNG  AIviUJGA.,  19^7  - 


A  conversation  among  Miss  Hallie  Hughes,  Virginia,  Miss  Martha 
Leighton,  Vermont,  Mr.  C.   C.  Lang,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Baker,  Arizona,  all 
State  k-E  leaders,  'broadcn.st  T/ediiesdav,  June  23,  1937 1  ii^  "the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  rjid  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  a  network 
of  65  associated  radio  stations. 


For  many  reasons  I  always  look  forward  to  the  annual  U-H  enca»npment 
in  Washington.     It  renews  your  confidence  and  warms  your  heart  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  young  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  camp  member  group.  And 
it's  also  enlightening  and  encouraging  to  talk  with  the  State  leaders  of  U-H 
vrark  who  hold  their  national  meeting  riuring  the  camp  period. 

Each  year  we  try  to  bring  you  through  the  voices  of  some  of  these 
leaders  a  view  of  what  rural  young  America  is  thinking  or  talking  about  or 
doing  currently.     Last  Saturday  I  met  with  a  group  of  them  to  plan  out  this 
year's  broadcast         report.     Our  conversation  took  a  very  interesting  turn. 
So  interesting  we  couldn't  finish  it  up  Sr^turday,  and  continued  Sunday. 
And  finally,  I  proposed  to  them  that  we  go  over  with  you  listeners  the  ground 
we  had  covered  in  talking  among  ourselves.     They  agreed,  and  here  we  are. 
Let  me  present  to  you  — 
Miss  Hallie  Hughes,  of  Virginia. 
HUGHES; 


— ooOoo — 


SALISBURY; 


How  do  you  do,  Farm  and  Hone  Hour  listeners. 


SALISBURY: 


  Miss  Martha  Leighton  of  Vermont. 


LEIGHTON: 


I  hope  we  can  do  justice  to  those  topics  we  discussed,  Mr.  Salisbury. 
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SALISBURY; 

I '  m  sure  you  can, 

  Mr.  C.  C.  Lang  of  Ohio. 

Good  afternoon,  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners. 
SALISBUEY: 

  Mr.  H.  R.  Baker  of  Arizona. 

BAKER; 

The  last  fellow  never  has  anything  new  in  the  way  of  greetings. 
I'll  just  have  to  say,  as  we  do  in  the  West,  Howdy. 
SALI SBURY ; 

Howdy,  Pard  Baker. 

Well,  now,  to  start  things  off  as  I  did  the  other  day  —  I  asked  these 
people  who  know  rural  young  America  in  the  East,  the  South,   the  Middle  West, 
and  the  Far  West  this  question:     "What's  the  attitude  of  yomig  folks  today 
on  things  in  general,"    And  here's  one  answer: 
LMG: 

Rural  Young  America  in  1937  feels  more  optimistic  than  Rural  Young 
America  felt  four  years  ago.      Then  we  sometimes  heard  complaints  about  the 
messy  kind  of  a  world  the  older  folks  had  dropped  in  the  younger  folks'  laps. 
You  don't  hear  that  remark  now, 
HUGHES: 

I  don't  recall  ever  hearing  it  in  Virginia.     Seems  to  me  our  yovjig 
folks  are  always  sure  of  success  —  optimistic  you  know.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  adults  oftentimes  seem  to  be  a  bigger  problem  to  young  folks  than 
they  are  to  the  ad^'ults. 
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SALI SBURY : 

That's  talking  in  riddles  to  me,  Miss  Hughes. 

HUGHES: 

V^ell,  I  mean  ^oung  folks  still  are  full  of  self  confidence;  hut 
I  should  add  that  while  they  feel  competent  to  run  their  affairs,  they 
appreciate  guidance  of  an  older  person.     Of  coui-se  I'm  speaking  of  the  late 
'teen  age  group.     I  guess  that's  what  we  all  mean  when  we  talk  ahout  young 
folks. 
LEIGHTON: 

I  think  so. 

LMG: 

So  do  I.    And  speaking  to  the  point  made  hy  Miss  Hughes,   I'd  say  that 
the  middlewestern  young  folks  we  work  with  show  the  same  sort  of  restlessness 
desire  for  freedom.     I  don't  suppose  it's  anything  new.     It  used  to  show  up 
in  the  number  of  ' teen  age  hoys  and  girls  who  left  the  home  farm  and  struck 
out  in  life  for  themselves.    Nowadays  the  chance  to  leave  at  an  ear^^y  age 
isn't  so  good.     So  the  urge  to  live  one's  own  life  in  one's  own  way  more 
often  takes  the  form  of  wanting  to  organize  and  operate  one's  own  group. 
SALISBURY: 

Another  one  of  the  consequences  brought  on  oy  the  fact  that  there's 
no  longer  a  homestead  frontier  for  the  restless  ones  to  go  to. 
LEIGHTOM: 

partly  that.     Partly  other  causes.     I  don't  think  the  fact  is  pt  all 
serious.     I  think  it's  a  good  sign  —  that  the  young  folks  have  the  spunk 
and  the  vim  and  the  will  to  want  to  run  their  own  organizations.     I'm  glad 
to  report  that  it  exists  in  Vermont  too.     Of  course  our  eastern  farm 
organizations  have  alv/ays  tried  to  provide  ways  for  young  folks  to  develop 
leadership  and  responsibility,  rignt  along  with  the  adults. 
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BAKER; 

Yes,   that's  a  thing  we  ought  to  have  said  heforG  nov;.    Parents  and 
older  |)eople  don't  just  deliherately  set  out  to  dominate  younger  folks.  If 
it  happens  it's  "because  the  understanding  of  the  older  folks  is  poor,  not 
"because  their  intt^ntions  are  poor. 
LEIG-HTOIJ; 

Also,  the  younger  people  often  don't  understand  the  responsibilities 
of  older  folks,  particularly  of  their  parents. 
HUGHES; 

Don't  you  think  the  family  council  helps  that  situation?      The  organ- 
ized groupsof  parents  are  trying   to    spread  the  knov;ledge  of  how  to  operate 
family  councils.     In  this  v/ay   o.-^.ch raemher  will  uiiderstrjid  the  excict  economic 
position  of  the  family,  how  the  income  is  spent  and  the  fnmily  affairs  inin. 
Every  county  Home  Demonstration  Council  in  Virginia  has  a  committee  on 
parent-child  relationships, 
BAKER: 

So  parents  are  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  modern  situation 
just  as  children  rre.     I'd  sey  that  "both  are  making  a  lot  of  progress.  The 
economic  relations  ai'e  certainly  "better.     It  used  to  bo  said  seriously  that 
"when  Johnny's  c>'alf  t-'^ows  up  it's  Dad's  steer."    Now  that's  more  apt  to  "be 
said  humorously.     Four-H  Club  work  has  helped  there.     The  calf  clu"b  racm"ber's 
animaJ.  is  usually  regarded  as  his  if  he  cn.rries  through  the  project  con- 
scientiously.    Aiid  another  thing.     Eour-H  Ciu"b  work  has  broadened  out  so  as 
to  give  the  member  a  chance  to  prepaxe  for  citizenship,    A  calf  project  no 

longer  just  gives  technical  training  in  feeding  and  managing  an  animal.  It 
trains  in  the  economics  of  the  business,  and  teaches  many  other  things,  such 
as  personality  development. 


LEIGHTON; 

Speaking  of  pcrscnnlity  dcvGlopinent ,  both  boys  ond  girls  want  more  and 
nore  of  the  sort  of  training  which  will  mr.iJ-:c  them  feel  at  ease  in  any  sort  of 
conpany,  and  uake  the  sc^cir'.l  life  of  the  farr.  hone  nore  pleasant.  For 
instance,  at  our  State  club  camps  we  offered  the  girls  some  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  the  etiquette  of  different  social  functions.    And  wc  had  to 
open  then  to  the  boys,  tooi 
LMG; 

No  reason  why  not, 
LEIGHTON: 

None  whatever.    And  we're  carrving  it  even  further  this  year,  We're 
offering  instruction  in  grooning  for  both  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  State  caxip. 
There  is  Just  as  nich  interest  on  the  part  of  the  boys  as  the  girls.  Modern 
boys  want  to  kiiow  how  to  select  clothes  and  fabrics  and  styles. 

s;j.isbup:/; 

Apparently  there  is  nowhere  in  thin  broad  Irxid  of  ours  tha.t  the 
influence  of  the  r.en's  fashion  magazine  hasn't  penetrated, 
LAI^^G; 

And  I  don't  see  that  that's  a  thing  to  be  deplored.     If  you  axe  going 
to  live  in  a  world  where  people  are  7/ell  grooned  you  nust  learn  to  be  well 
grooned  yourself,  or,  unless  you  are  an  unus^ial  spirit,  develop  a  feeling 
of  inferiority  that  T;ill  handicap  you, 
HUGHES: 

Well  spoken,  Mr,  Lang,  Another  illustration  of  this  trend  tov/ard 
naMng  the  U-H  Club  project  offer  training  in  nany  lines  and  developnent 
of  the  personality  is  the  change  in  the  clothing  project. 


LEIGHTON: 

Yes,   indeed  .  • 

.HUGKES: 

Hot  so  nany  years  ago  the  girl  who  took  a  H-H  Club  clothing  project 
Icp.rned  the  "best  nethod  of  cutting  and  constructing  a  garnent.    When  it  was 
coLiplctod  it  was  judged  on  a  wire  hanger.     Nowadays,  she  learns  to  select 
the  fabric  and  the  color  and  the  design  vvhich  she  can  v/ear  to  best  advantage 
on  Various  occasions  such  as  social  functions,   school  or  work.    And  v/hen  she 
conpletes  her  project  the  effectiveness  of  her  work  is  judged  by  viewing  the 
garnent,  not  on  a  wire  hanger,  but  on  her  —  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
designed, 
SALISBURY; 

As  I  have  listened  to  your  discussion  it's  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  ought  to  ask  you  to  do  this  for  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  rudience:     to  tell 
them  what  you  people  who  are  in  charge  of  ^-H  Club  work  regard  as  the  reason 
for  Club  work  —  v/hat  you  and  the  county  farm  and  home  and  Club  agents  and  the 
local  leaders  of  Clubs  and  the  parents  of  Club  members  and  the  Club  members 
themselves  hope  the  youngsters  get  out  of  it, 
LANG; 

Well,  I  thinlc  this  group  ought  to  meet  that  challegne, 

BAKER; 

Very  well,   suppose  you  go  ahead  and  be  our  spokesman. 

LANG: 

No,  let's  make  this  a  cooperative  activity  as  we  hope  the  work,  in 
a  U-H  Club  will  be  and  each  of  us  state  what  the  aims  of  different  phases 
of  U~H  Club  work  are. 
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LEIGKTON: 

A  capital  idea. 

HUGHES: 

It  certainly  is.     Suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Baker  to  tell  us  about  how  —  oh, 
let's  say,  alDout  how  a  dairy  project  operates  to  help  the  individual  memher 
learn  how  to  produce  milk  at  lev  cost,  and  sell  it  efficiently. 
BAKER; 

All  right.    A  dairy  Club  member  learns  by  doing.     He  starts  wi th  a  calf, 
feeds  and  manages  her,  and  after  some  years  in  Club  work  often  owns  a  herd 
of  his  own.     Kis  lec.ming  starts  at  the  very  first  when  he  and  his  father 
select  the  calf.     Then  ho  gets  instruction  at  the  meetings  and  from  reading 
Specially  prepared  pamphlets.     Local  agents  and  leaders  also  give  him 
instruction.     He  learns  in  principle  how  to  keep  records,  manage  the  stock, 
avoid  diseases  and  injuries,  and  so  on.     Then  he  fixes  the  knowledge  by 
carrying  through  the  tasks,  making  up  reports.    As  he  goes  along  in  the  work, 
he  learns  further  by  helping  to  give  demonstrations  of  proper  methods  to  the 
younger  Club  members,   taking  part  in  discussions,  in  Judging  contests, 
in  exhibiting  at  shows  and  fairs. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,  it's  quite  plain  that  tne  individual  lea.rns  to  bo  s]:illful  in  a 
number  of  ways  in  carrying  through  the  operation. 
LANG: 

But  we  o-ught  to  point  out  that  tne  modern  l-l-H  Club  idea  is  that  you've 

also  done  a  useful  thing  if  you  have  enabled  a  member  to  find  out  early 
in  life  that  he  is  not  aidapted  to  a  certain  line  of  farm  work.     If  a  boy 
finds  out  by  doing  Club  \7ork  that  the  dairy  business  has  no  attraction  for  him, 
he  may  have  saved  himself  from  making  a  failure  in  adult  life  by  getting  into 
a  line  of  business  that  is  a  chore  to  hin  all  the  time  instead  of  a  joy. 


5ALI SBUEY ; 

Well,  this  conversation  today  unfortunately  can't  wander  on  for  an 
hour  or  two.     We'll  have  to  make  a  pretty  quick...  summary  of  the  training 
afforded  h-E  Cluh  members  in  other  ways.     The  other  day  at  the  camp  assembly 
Secretary  Wallace  pointed  out  that  this  generation  of         members  would  take 
up  their  life  work  in  a  world  where  the  ability  to  cooperate  will  be;  needed 
much  more  than  ever  before.    Now,  Miss  Leighton,  would  you  point  out  to  us 
the  ways  in  which  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  cooperate  are  developed 
by  the  k-R  Club  procedure. 
LEIGHTON: 

Yes,   certainly.     The         Clubs  meet  reg"alarly.     In  conducting  their 
meetings  they  follow  the  usual  procedure  of  an  adult  orga.ni  zation' s  meeting. 
So  every  U-H  Club  member  feels  perfectly  a.t  home  in  working  with  others  in 
organized  groups.    Also  the  wise  local  leader  puts  upon  the  members  just  as 
much  responsibility  as  they  will  take  for  planning  the  program  of  the  Club, 
In  other  words,  U-H  Club  members  are  facing  real  problems  and  are  solving 
them  by  consultation  and  discussion  in  a  group. 
HUGHES: 

Sometimes  it  i_s  a  little  bit  hard  for  the  loca.1  leader  to  watch  the 
process  of  learning  to  work  in  a  group  go  on,  because  it  seeras  to  waste  time, 
I  remeraber  one  local  leader  telling  ;ne  aboat  how  the  Club  that  she  was  helping 
spent  3  meetings  trying  to  decide  on  the  design  of  a  Club  pin.     She  was 
tempted  to  break  in  and  settle  the  argument  but  she  held  off  because  she 
knew  they  were  learning  how  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  accommodating  several 
different  viewxioints. 
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That  probably  was  the  part  of  wisdom,  but  sometines  you  can  be  too 
forbearing I 

I  just  want  to  add  the  point  that  many,  many  Clubs  take  on  projects 
of  community  impro veraent  such  as  beautifying  a  church  or  a  school  ground 
with  native  shrubs,  trees,  and  perennials,  operating  a  magazine  exchange, 
bringing  a  library  to  the  cornni\mity,  or  getting  new  books  for  one  that  is 
already  there,  fixing  up  a  community  picnic  ground,  and  so  on. 
SALISBURY; 

If  I  may  just  drop  in  a  question  here  —  does  this  training  in 
cooperation  carry  back  into  a  better  attitude  of  helpfulness  in  family  life? 
BAKER; 

We  have  had  many  reports  that  it  does.     Of  course,   the  parent  works 
right  along  with  the  Club  member  and  his  projects.     It  is  an  ideal  situation 
tD  set  up  good  cooperative  relationships.     The  give  and  take  in  the  project 
work  should  and  generally  does  extend  into  other  family  relationships. 
LEIGHTON; 

Mr.   Salisbury,  before  you  sign  us  off,  just  lot  me  mention  the  fact 
that  the  recreational  activities  of  the  Clubs  develop  cooperation  just  as 
much  as  the  project  work  and  the  business  meetings.     Learning  to  play  with 
other  people  is  an  important  part  of  the  cooperative  attitude.     And  so  that's 
why  we  have  increasing  interest  in  musical  groups  Y/here  the  Club  members 
themselves  provide  the  music,  dramatic  groups  of  Club  members,  and  group 
games.    Every  Club  meeting  has  a  recreation  session.    And  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  training  in  developing  cooperative  attitudes. 
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SALI  SBTJP.Y; 

By  all  means  we  should  make  that  point,   I'm  sure.     To  sura  up  what 
you  all  have  "been  saying,   it  seems  to  me  that  you  report  that  Sural  Young 
America  in  1937  is  questing  for  something  better;  that  our  young  folks  want 
to  control  their  om  destinies  and  they  want  to  get  at  the  "business  of  life 
early  in  life  just  as  their  parents  and  grandparents  did;  that  they  look 
to  the  H-H  Cluhs  for  training  that  will  make  them  competent  individuals, 
skillful  at  differont  lines  of  farming  and  homemaking;  for  training  that 
will  ena'ble  them  to  get  along"  with ' other  individuals  now  and  in  the  future; 
for  an  experience  that  generally  will  help  them  fit  into  the  citizenship 
of  tomorrow. 

um: 

A  footnote:    as  the  U-H  Club  "boys  and  girls  work  together  and  with 
their  elders  they  come  to  realize  that  they  t'nemsolves  arc  a  part  of  their 
community  —  and  that's  a  pretty  good  definition  of  cooperation. 
SALI SBUEY ; 

Until  someone  can  think  of  a  "better.     While  you're  reflecting  on  it, 

we'll  go  on  our  one-minute  swing  of  the  principal  farm  markets  presenting 

quotations  up  to  noon,  Eastern  Standard  time,  today,  reported  hy  the  nation- 

v;ide  leased  wire  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

************ 
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A  diclogae •between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  Depart- 
ment period  of  the  Hational  Eajrra  and  Home  Hour,  broaffcj^st  by  a  netv/ork  of  \ 
61  associated  ITBC  stations,  Thursday,  June  24,  1937.1   ^  '       ~  r  , 

— ooGoo—  \   ^     \Ut  G  ^9^"^ 

\  ^  of  ^gncu-wve 

MORSE  SALISBURY:  \  Tl.  S.  Depax^^^'^^ 

And  now,  Farm  and  Home  friends,  we'll  hear  frorA  Jo sephine  H-empMl'lV, 
Last  week  she  traded  recipes  with  a  gentleman  from  Pueirfc o^  ^i.c O-,— MrT-Harwo o d 
Hull,  Junior,  v/ho  is  even  now  on  his  waj.'  home  —  sailing  down  to  his  beloved 
"Paradise  of  the  Atlantic",  the  land  of  "rice  and  red  kidney  beans." 
Josephine,  what  are  you  going  to  talk  about  today? 

JOSZPHIKE  KEIviPHILL: 

Something  rather  inspiring.    Yes,  I  think  "inspiring"  is  the  word. 

SALISBUTIY: 

Inspiring  is  the  word  for  —  what? 

HiMPHILL : 

Eor  what  I'm  going  to  talk  about.     But  first,  may  I  read  one  or  two 
letters? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  certainly.    But  I'm  surprised  you  can  limit  yourself  to  only 
two  letters  —  after  seeing  all  the  mail  that  came  in,  following  your  talk 
with  Mr.  Hull,  from  Puerto  Rico. 

HElvIPHILL: 

It  was  pretty  hard.     So  I  decided  to  read  the  first  letter  that 
came  in  —  this  one  from  Mrs.  Guy  Allen  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  She 
writes:     "TTnile  you  were  talking  with  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico,  about 
rice  and  bestns,  I  v/as  taken  back  to  my  islmd  home  of  Jamaica.    My  parents 
were  British  missionaries,   so  it  was  ray  good  luck  to  be  born  in  Jama.ica. 
Since  I  married  an  American,  I  now  live  in  North  Carolina,  but  I  still  try 
to  cook  some  of  the  tropical  dishes,  and  one  of  them  is  rice  and  beans,  or 
as  v/e  call  it,   'rice  and  peas.'" 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  she  means  these  Southern  black-eyed  peas. 
HE^I'HILL : 

Yes.    Mrs.  Allen  says  they're  just  as  good  an  the  red  kidne^'-  beans. 
Reading  on:     "As  the  gentleman  said,  the  rice  and  peas  are  cooked  separately 
I  cook  the  rice  in  a  double  boiler,  ojid  steam  it  to  have  each  grain  separate 
The  peas  are  cooked  as  the  people  here  cook  them,  with  'fat  back'  or  'side 
meat.'     In  cooking  the  peas  I  usually  cut  up  the  green  tops  of  onions,  and 
a  tiny  piece  of  rod  pepper.    This  is  a  fine  flavoring." 


(over) 
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SALISBURY: 

Green  tops  of  onions,  and'  a  piece  of  red  pepper. 
HEI^ffHILL: 

Sounds  good,  all  right.  ■  .•     :  ■  , 

SALISBURY: 

Especially  when  you  haven't  had  anything  to  eat  since  breakfast. 

HEMPHILL:  ••    ,       i  ■ 

Sure  does  make  you  hungry  I    Reading  on:     "Wiien  the  peas  are  almost 
done,  hut  not  soft ,  the  rice  is  put  into  the  peas,   slightly  mixed,  and 
brought  to  the  table  in  one  dish.    Puerto  Rico  being  Spanish,   they  use 
olive  oil,   out  in  Jamaica"  —  listen  to  this,  Morse  —  "in  Jamaica  we  use 
grated  coconut,  cocked  vath  the  peas." 

SALISBURY':  ■■  '  .        .  .  ' 

G-rated  coconut.     That's  a  new  one. 

HEIvIPKILL : 

It  v/as  new  to  me.     In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Allen  says:     "I  Just  had  to 
write  and  say  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  interviev/  with  the  man  froia  Puerto 
Rico,  and  in  fact  all  the  talks  that  come  through  the;  Farm  and  ?Iome  Hour. 
I  take  them  all  in,  and  then  tell  ray  husband  when  he  comes  in  from  town. 
Many,  many  thanks  to  you  and  all  the  folks  who  give  us  so  much  instruction 
and  inspiration."    Mr.  Salisbury,  it's  your  turn  to  take  a  bow. 

SALISBURY: 

I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Allen  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.    And  if  we  can't 
always  be  inspiring,  I  hope  that  we  are  instructive,  when  v/e  report  the 
research  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    By  the  way,  Jo,  you  v/ouldn't 
have  had  any  rice  recipes  to  report  last  week,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
plant  breeders  and  their  experiments  with  different  types  of  American  rice  - 
experiments  to  develop  rice  of  good  table  quality,  good  flavor,  and  a  prod- 
uct that's  tender  and  flalcy  when  cooked  —  with  beans  or  black-eyed  peas, 
or  anything  else. 

HEl'/PHILL:  '  .  ' 

Haven't  the  plant  breeders  developed  some  new  varieties  of  rice, 
just  lately? 

SALISBURY: 

Within  the  past  few  years  —  yes.     Three  new  varieties  —  Portuna, 
Rexoro,  and  ;''ira.     They  tell  me  these  new  varieties  yield  as  well  as,  or 
even  more,  than  the  old  established  Early  prolific  and  Blue  Rose. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Is  that  so....     I  wonder  if  the  nutrition  scientists  will  develop 
some  new  recipes  —  for  Rexoro,  Portuna,  and  —  the  other  one. 

SALISBURY: 

Nira  —  U-i-r-a.    Jo,  are  you  interested  in  research  only  when  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  recipe? 


HEMPHILL : 

I7ell,  ycai  can  use  research,  in  the  form  of  a  recipe. 
SALISPURY: 

Ig  thiit  next  letter  also  about  something  to  ea.t? 
HSviPHILL: 

This?    Oh  no.     This  is  the  sad  story  of  a  lady  whose  hustand  — 
Morse,  this  is  terrible! 

SALISBURY: 

Read  it. 

HEMPHILL: 

T^ell  —  her  husband  sat  down  on  a  —  Morse,  it's  really  tragic. 

SALISBURY:  -  ■ 

TTnat  did  he  sit  down  on? 

HEMPHILL: 

He  sat  down  on  a  — 

SALISBURY: 

Yes? 

HE1.IPHILL : 

He  sat  down  on  a  —  bench.    A  bench  labeled  "ERESH  PAINT."     It  was 
bright  green  paint. 

SALISBURY: 

Couldn't  the  gentleman  read? 

HEMPHILL : 

He  was  reading  —  the  Sunday  paper.    And  of  course  he  was  wearing 
his  Sunday  suit.    He  plum'  forgot,  his  wife  says,  that  he  had  painted  the 
bench,  on  Saturday. 

SALISBURY: 

He  painted  the  bench  himself  —  and  then  sat  down  on  his  own  bench? 
HEMPHILL: 

He  was  absent-minded.    Like  some  other  people,  interested  in  re'search 
for  research'  sake.    Morse,  what  would  you  do,  if  you  sat  down  on  a  freshly 
painted  bench? 

SALISBURY: 

I'd  take  my  suit  to  the  cleaner.    What  would  you  do? 


HatPHlLL: 

I'd  do  the  same,  I  suppose,  unless  I  lived  miles  from  a  dry-cleaner  — 
as  this  man  does.     It  happened  just  last  Sunday. 
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SALISBUHY: 

I  see .    •  ■ 

EEMPEILL: 

So  I  sent  the  writer  of  this  letter  a  copy  of  our  "Stain  Removal" 

bulletin  —  and  I  hope  the  paint  stains  weren't  too  dry  to  work  with,  when 

she  got  the  aulletin. 

SALISBURY: 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  that  publication  around  the  house, 
to  consult  in  emergencies. 

HEMPHILL : 

Indeed  it  would.    Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  you  couldn't  save  time 
and  money  by  consulting  the  "Stain  Removal"  bulletin.     The  erqjerimental 
work,  on  which  this  bulletin  is  based,  was  done  by  two  chemists  in  the  De- 
partment.    They  made  a  study  of  all  the  popular  kinds  of  fabrics ,  and  all 
the  popular  kinds  of  stains . 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  the  unpopular  kinds  of  stains. 

HEJAPHILL : 

That's  more  like  it. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  I  could  have  used  that  bulletin  to  good  advantage  a  few  days 
ago,  when  the  power  went  off  in  the  commonwealth  of  Falls  Church,  Virginia, 
before  we  had  finished  supper. 

HH^HILL: 

What  did  you  do?    Use  candles? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes.    And  then  when  the  lights  c^me  on  I  extinguished  the  candles  — 
with  such  force  that  some  of  the  candlewax  hit  the  tablecloth. 

HEivlPHILL : 

Were  chey  colored  candles? 

SALISBURY: 

Orange.  ■  ■ 

HHvIPHILL : 

Vraat  was  the  tablecloth  made  of?     Cotton  or  linen. 

SALISBURY:  ■ 
Why  —  how  do  you  expect  me  to  know  that  I 

HE1€PHILL: 

Was  it  colored,  or  plain  white? 
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SALISBURY: 

TTliite.    Yes,  I'm  sure  it  v/as  white. 

HSLIPKILL: 

That  maices  it  simpler. 

SALISBURY: 

Does  your  bulletin  say  anything  about  candle  grease? 
HEI,]PHILL: 

I'm  Just  looking  it  up.    Here  it  is  —  page  11:     "Candle  T7ax 
(Colored).     Candle-wa::  stains  usually  consist  of  paraffin  colored  with 
pigment  or  dye.    First,  remove  the  paraffin  as  completely  as  possible." 

SALISBURY: 

How? 

HELIPHILL : 

With  blotting  paper  and  a  warm  iron. 

SALISBURY: 

I  never  thought  of  that . 

HEl'.'IPHILL : 

"Ther.  dissolve  the  dye,  remaining  on  the  fiber,  by  sponging  with 
alcohol."    Very  simple. 

SALISBURY: 

Very  simple  —  if_  you  have  a  copy  of  the  "Stain  Removal"  bulletin. 
Say,  what  do  you  know  about  grass  stains? 

HElvIPHILL: 

Grass  stains? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  —  the  color  is  green,  Jo. 

HElvIPHILL : 

But  the  grass  is  blue....    Here  it  is  —  page  15.     "How  to  Remove 
Grass,  Dandelion,  and  Other  Fresh  Green  Foliage."    First,  here's  the  hot 
water  and  soap  method,  for  washable  materials,  and  second,  another  method 
to  try,  for  materials  that  are  not  washable. 

SALISBURY: 

llow  let's  get  this  straight.  In  order  to  be  an  expert  stain-remover, 

you  mast  know  what  causes  the  stain,  whether  the  material  is  linen  or 
cotton,  — 

HEMPHILL: 

Or  silk  or  wool  —  or  rayon. 

SALISBURY: 

And  then  you  must  know  whether  it's  white  or  colored,  and  whether 
it  will  wash. 
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HEIVIPHILL : 

You  know,  from  your  study  of  chemistry,  why  colored  fatricB  must 
"be  handled  so  carefully.  ■ 


SALIS5UHY: 

Oh  sure.    A  chemical  strong  enough  to  remove  the  stain  would  also 
remove  the  color. 


HSLI'HILL : 

That '  s  right . 

SALISBURY: 

Let  me  see  that  bulletin. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Sure.     You' 11  be  interested  in  the  first  pages  —  the  scientific 
"backgi'ound. 


SALISBURY: 

I  used  to  he  quite  an  airiateur  chemist,  in  my  yO'onger  days....  Bat 
unfortunately  I  never  studied  the  proper  home  treatment  for  all  the  stains 
I  see  listed  here  —  cod-liver  oil,  candle  wax,  chevdng  gam,  candy,  cocoa, 
chocolate. 


EEtv'IPHILL : 

And  tea  and  coffee. 

SALISBURY: 

And  "milk  for  the  children,"  I  suppose? 


HEMILL: 

Oh  certainly.    How  isn't  that  a  practical  oulletin  —  cutting 
chemistry  to  work  in  the  home? 

SALISBURY: 

It  is.    Here's  what  the  homemaker  can  use  —  "Methods  of  Treating 
Individual  Stains''  —  egg  stains,  sticky  fly  paper,  fi^aits  and  "berries. 
Fruits  and  berries . ...  Jo,  at  last  I  know  why  you  and  Ruth  Van  Deraan  — 
and  Doctor  Stanley  —  talk  so  long  and  so  enthusiastically  about  the  Home 
Canning  bulletin. 

HSI;IPHILL: 

Wh^r? 

SALISBURY: 

Why?    You're  drumming  up  trade  for  the  Stain  Removcxl  bulletin. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

That's  perfectly  ridiculous'. 

SALISBURY: 

First,  you  give  us  the  modern  methods  of  canning  fiuit,  and  then 
you  come  along  v/ith  methods  of  removing  frait  stains.     I  see  it  all  now. 


X 


I 
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HEI^HILL: 

You  might  as  well  say  we  tell  how  to  plant  lav/nn,  and  then  expl  ain 
how  to  take  out  gr.'tss  stains. 

SALISLUHY: 

Well  —  don't  you? 

HSIvIPHILL: 

What  other  stains  can  te  removed  —  referring  to  your  "bulletin. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  continuing  with  the  list  of  stains,  removable  hy  home  treatment  — 
glue,  grease,  oils,  ice  cream,  ink  —    May  I  stop  right  here  and  read  the 
directions  for  removing  ink  stains?    From  a  white  shirt? 

HEI.IPHILL: 

No  sir!    We  haven't  time.  Read. 

SALISBURY: 

Iodine,  iron  rust,  medicines,  mildew.    May  I  stop  at  mildew? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Stop  at  nothing.     What's  next? 

SALISBURY: 

Milk,   cream,  mud,  mustard,  paint ii,  perspiration,  pencil  marks, 
salad  dressings.  . .  .    May  I  — 

HEMPHILL: 

Go  on.     Go  on. 

SALISBURY: 

Scorches,  tea,  tobacco,  tomato  vine,  tinfoil . . ■ .    Now  who  ever 
heard  of  anybody  getting  a  tinfoil  stain. 

HEMPHILL : 

I  have.    Just  wear  roses,  \/ith  the  stems  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  and 
see  what  happens  to  your  —  clothes. 

SALISBURY: 

I  promise  you  I'll  never  wear  roses  wrapped  in  tinfoil. 

HEMPHILL : 

Read  on!    Finish  the  list. 

SALISBURY: 

And  no\7  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  alphabet.     V  as  in  vaseline, 
W  as  in  black  walnut  stains,  and  water  spots  in  silk  and  wool  dresses. 
Jo,  I  talce  off  my  summer  panama  to  the  chemists  —  and  to  the  specialists 
in  the  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  —  who  compiled  this  bulletin. 
They've  thought  of  everything. 


J 
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HEivIPHILL: 

Look  at  the  index,--  and  you'll  see  that  they  name  more  than  one 
hundred  stains,  v;ith  the  proper  home  treatment  for  each  one. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  have  an  idea  that  many  a  homemaker  listening  today  is  glad 
to  know  v/here  she  can  get  the  facts  that  mil  help  her  in  the  general  care 
of  clothing  and  household  textiles.     This  thirty-page  Ixilletin,  "Stain 
Removal,"  prepared  "by  the  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  is  free  while  the  supply  lasts.     If  you  need  a  copy  just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard,  and  send  the  card  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HEI/IPHILL:  ■  '  ■ 

Better  write  the  name  of  the  bulletin,  too. 

SALISBURY: 

With  the  name  of  the  "bulletin,  which  is  "Stain  Removal."    By  the  way, 
I  thought  you  vieve  going  to  talk  ahout  something  inspiring  today.  Jo, 
didn't  you  say  inspiring  was  the  word? 

HHvIPHILL:  ■ 

liy  conscience,  Mr.  Salisbury!     Isn't  it  inspiring,  to  sit  down  on  a 
bench,  just  painted  vdth  green  paint  — 

SALISBURY: 

Maybe  you've  got  something  there  —  ■       ■  " 

HELIPHILL :  ■ 

And  then  to  find  out  there's  a  home  method  of  removing  the  paint, 
from  your  Sunday  clothes?    hly  conscience  I     What  more  do  you  want? 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  could  uso  some  Sunday  clothes. 

HEivIPHILL : 

That  ought  to  be  easy.     Then  when  you  get  a  bench  —  you'll  be  all 
fixed  up . 

SALISBURY:  • 

I  already  have  a  copy  of  the  "Stain  Removal"  bulletin.  You're 
going  to  let  me  keep  this  copy  —  ? 

HElffHILL : 

Sure  —  that's  yours  to  keep. 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you.    And  now,  ladies  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  let  me  repeat  - 
If  you  need  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1474,  "Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics  — 
Home  Hethods,"  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

MS 


KITCHEN  ATTRACTIONS 


A  r:'dio  conversation  betv/een  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury, 
Office  of  Information,  broadcast  Wednesday'-,  June  30,  1937,  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  N3C  ."^.nd  a  net'7ork  of 
64  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBUHY : 

The  National  Horaemalcers'  Calendarl    And  it's  a  Beautiful  Day  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  —  everyone  is  beaming;  'mid  the 
blizzard  of  requests  borne  on  the  breath  of  each  incoining  post  —  requests 
for  the  "Stain  Removal"  bulletin  which  Josephine  Hem.phill  wou.ld  n_ot  let  me 
read  from  last  Thursday,  when  she  told  us  the  story  of  the  man  who  sat  dovm 
on  a  bench  labeled  "Fresh  paint".    Josephine,  is  "blizzard  of  reqiie.sts"  a 
good  metaphor? 

HEtvIPHILL : 

It's  not  bad,  considering  that  some  of  them  came  air  mail.     Some  were 
written  in  hotels,  and  one  was  written  on  a  railroad  train. 

SALISBURY: 

From  the  diner? 

HEIvIPHILL ; 

That's  v/hat  I  supposed.    And  then  one  request  came  in  last  Thursday 
before  we  had  finished  talking.    From  a  moji  who  wanted  t\70  copies  of  the 
bulletin.     Why  did  he  need  t\70  copies? 

SALISKJRY : 

Undoubtedly  he  had  a  two-pants  suit. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

By  the  way,  Horse,  we're  not  beaming  'mid  this  "blizzard  of  requests" 
for  the  st-^in  removal  bulletin.    We're  weeping.    You  know  what  happened?  The 
supply  is  exhausted.    We  von't  have  a  supply  to  ansv;er  some  of  the  requests 
for  —  another  week. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  a  week.    Well,  young  lady,  be  sure  these  people  get  their  bulletins 
as  soon  as  the  reprint  comes  in. 

HEivIPHiLL; 

Oh,  absolutely.    The  envelopes  are  addressed,  and  we're  ready  to  send 
out  the  "cralletins  just  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  Printing  Office.       .  - 

SALISHJRY: 

"ery  well.     Your  apologies  are  accepted.    And  now  let's  get  on  vdth  the 
Calendar  topic  for  today  —  which  is  —  kitchens,  continued  —  continued  from 
two  weekp  ago  -'hen  we  offered  the  bulletin,   "Convenient  Kitchens,"  and  a 
mimeograph  on  planning  the  farm  kitchen.    Miss  Hemphill,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion before  we  begin? 


(over) 
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HEIvlPHILL; 

Of  course,  Mr.  SalislDur--.     Bat  do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  question 
first?  .  ,  ■  ... 

SALISBURY:  '  -.'  ■ 

No.     Go  ahead. 

HEivPHILL : 

Uhat ,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  kitchen? 

SALISBURY:       '  -       .  •  • 

You  can't  fool  me  on  that  one!     The  center  of  attraction  is  the 
kitchen  sink,  and  if  it  isn't  the  correct  height  —  pity  the  poor  housekeeper 
who  strains  her  hack,  handing  over  the  sink  to  wash  dishes. 

HHiPHILL:  '  ' 

Kitchen  sinks  do  cause  lots  of  trouble  if  they're  not  the  correct 
height  —  hut  do  you  really  think  that  the  sink  is  the  center  of  attraction? 

SALISBURY: 

7/hy,  yes,  I  thought  so  —  let  Dr.  Stanley  look  to  her  duty  and  correct 
me  if  I'm  wrong.    Maybe  it  is  the  kitchen  stove,  though  —  of  course  that's 
important .     Or  the  icebox? 

HEMPHILL ; 

Morse,  you've  disappointed  me.  ,  ■ 

SALISBURY: 

Sorry  —  very.    Have  you  discovered  some  new  gadget  for  the  kitchen? 
Something  I  haven't  heard  about? 

HEivIPHILL : 


The  center  of  attraction  in  the  kitchen  is  not  a  gadget  —  it's  the 
homemaker . 

SALISBURY: 

You  didn't  do  right  by  me,  Jo. 

HEMPHILL: 

TJhy  not? 

SALISBURY: 

You  said  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  kitchen .    You  misled  me.. 
The  homemaker' s  always  the  center  of  attraction  v/herever  she  is. 

HEIigHILL : 

TTell,  now,   that's  very  nice.     But  I  have  an  idea  there  ,are  other 
people  just  like  you.     They  forget,   sometimes,  that  the  woman  who  keeps  house 
is  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  kitchen.    Or  should  be.    Here's  why  I 
brought  up  the  subject.     The  other  day  I  saw  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Successful  Kitchen."    lell,  1  looked  at  the  title  cover,  which 
showed  a  modern  kitchen.     Then  I  looked  at  the  back  cover. 
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SALISHJHY; 

Pardon  me  for  interrupting,  but  that's  the  way  all  women  read  first 
page,  last  t>age,  then  in  the  middle.    But  excuse  me,  Jo,  what  about  the  back 
cover? 

HEIvIPHILL : 

On  the  back  cover  were  these  words,  v/hich  I  took  to  heart,  for  some- 
times, I  forget  myself  which  comes  first  —  the  homemaker  or  the  kitchen  sink. 
But  here's  v/hat  I  read:     "Since  the  homemaicer  is  the  center  of  attraction  in 
the  kitchen,  will  want  to  be  comfortably  and  becomingly  dressed  and  well 
groomed,  since  to  feel  that  one  looks  her  best  is  to  look  her  best.  Cotton 
dresses,  becoming,  and  in  harmony  with  the  kitchen  but  simply  made  for  easy 
launderinr,  and  comfortable  shoes  with  heels  that  are  not  too  high,  are  both 
import on t .     The  woman  whose  feet  are  comfortably  shod  can  enjoy  her  work  more 
than  a  woman  who  hobbles  around  in  shoes  with  run-over  heels."    That's  all. 
After  reading  that,  do  you  knov/  what  I  did?     I  went  right  out  and  bought 
myself  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  to  v;ear  in  the  kitchen. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,   as  the  saying  goes,  "If  the  shoe  fits  —  " 
HEMPHILL; 

It  certainly  did  fit  me.   .   .   .     There  was  something  in  the  bulletin 
you'd  liice,  l.iorse.     The  picture  of  a  drawer,  made  especially  for  silver. 
First,  the  drawer  v/as  partitioned,  then  cleats  were  nailed  to  both  sides  of 
each  partition.    Trays,  with  ends,  but  no  sides,  run  back  and  forth  on  these 
cleats,   so  you  can  lift  them  out.     There  v;ere  special  compart.ment o  for  spoons, 
forks,  knives,  carving  set,  soup  spoons,  bread  and  butter  knives  —  everything. 
You  know  you  could  v/ork  the  same  arrangement  for  kitchen  utensils,  and  even 
for  linen .    And  such  a  drawer  would  certainly  be  easy  to  malce ,  at  home.    Why,  — 

SALISBURY: 

Now  look  here,  my  plotting  friend.     I  detect  in  your  eye  the  gleam 
that  precedes  the  feminine  suggestions  about  what  "the  handy  man  around  the 
house"  could  do  in  his  spare  time.     It  is  very  significant  that  just  at  this 
juncture  —  just  before  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday   

HElvIPKILL; 

Why,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing   

SALISBUP.Y: 

You  don't  have  to.    No  woman  does.     It's  their  intuition.     They  just 
sense  the  approach  of  a  holiday.    Every  male,  no  matter  how  thumb-fingered, 
is  a  "hrjxdi''  mm  around  the  house".    Presto'.    A  radio  talk  is  given,  a 
magazine  article  written  —  and  untold  misery  descends  on  millions  of  house- 
husbands  in  this  land  of  the  free   

KaffHILL: 

Why  tho.t '  s  nonsense!    Pure  nonsense'. 


SALISBuHY; 

Of  course  it  is. 
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HEMPHILL: 

I  nean,  you  don't  understand  — 

SALISBURY: 

And  I'll  tell  you  I  mean  to  do  something  about  it.     This  fourth  of 
July  will  go  dov/n  in  household  history.     I  hereby  raise  a  standard  to  v/hich 
all  "handy  men  about  the  house"  may  repair.     This  is  the  moment  when  in  the 
course  of  h-ornan  events  we  shall  strike  a  ringing  "blov/  for  


HMPHILL:  •  .         •  ■ 

A  ringing  "blow  with  a  hammer.     With  a  hammer,  driving  a  nail. 

SALISBUHT:  '  ' 

I  suppose  so  ...   .    A  nail,  to  support  a  cleat  on  v/hich  a  cute, 
-  cuddly,  little  drav/er  for  the  silver  will  run  in  its  accustomed  groove. 
Sic  semper  revolts  of  "handy  men  about  the  house." 


HEIvIPHILL; 

And  a  very  good  thing  it  is,  too,  Horse.     Jn.st  between  you  and  me, 
who  could  drive  nails,  if  the  "handy  man"  didn't?     There's  something  '.vrong 
with  my  method.     You  see  —  G-ive  me  your  pencil  

SALISBURY: 

Here  it  is.     But  why? 

HElvIPHILL : 

I  Just  want  to  show  you  what  happens  when  I  drive  a' nail.    ITo\7  this 
pencil  is  the  nail.     I  hold  it  down  here  like  this  vdth  ray  fingers  right 

against  the  board    But  the  head  of  the  nail  always  dodges  the 

hammer  ....     7Jhy  does  it  do  that? 

SALISBURY: 

Probably,  my  dear  Miss  Hemphill,  you  buy  your  nails  from'  an  unscrupu- 
lous nail  merchant  who  foists  off  on  you  specimens  vdth  a  trace  of  Mexican 
jumping  nail  in  their  ancestry.     (DISGUSTEDLY)    Plere,  give  me  that  pencil. 
Look.     With  thumb  and  forefinger,  you  grasp  the  nail  at  the  point  of  balance. 
Thus . 

HElvIPHILL; 

Why,   I  never  thought  of  that. 

SALISBURY: 

Then  you  place  the  heel  of  the  hand  lightly  in  contact  with  the  plane 
surface  into  which  the  nail  is  to  penetrate.     Then  j^'ou  cant  the  hand  to  the 
right  until  the  point  of  the  nail  is  in  contact  with  the  to-be-penetrated 
surface  

HElvIPHILL : 

\7hy  that's  wonderful,  Morse'.  ,  ' 


SALISBURY: 

Oh,   it's  nothing.     Nothing  at  all. 
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HSIvIPHILL: 

Do  you  "handy  men"  "baild  houses  —  as  easily  as  you  pound  nails? 
SALISBURY: 

T7e  "handy  men"  can  do  anj'-thing,  given  plenty  of  time. 
HElylPHILL: 

Ivlorse,  I  have  a  serious  reason  for  asking  you  about  buildinfT  a  house. 
What  information  could  you  give  a  mon  who  wanted  to  remodel  a  one-room 
Southern  farm  house,  doing  most  of  the  work  himself,  and  using  some  mr^terials 
from  the  farm. 

SALISKJRY: 

That's  easy.     I  could  give  him  the  plans  for  this  type  of  a  remodeling 
jo"b  that  have  "been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

HSvIPHILL: 

T.hich  v/ould  be  fine.    Because,  since  our  broadcast  about  the  farmers' 
Bulletin  on  Farmlaouse  Plans,  I've  run  across  the  sad  case  of  a  man  v/ho 
remodeled  just  that  kind  of  a  house,  a  one-room  house  —  but  he  did  it  the 
wrong  way. 

SALISBURY: 

Tell  us  about  it,  Jo. 

HEMPHILL; 

".'ell,  he  wanted  to  add  to  his  one-room  house  two  bedrooms.     One  of 
the  bedrooms  had  to  be  the  living  room.    He  was  going  to  use  a  fireplace  for 
heat.    He  made  a  mistake  in  locating  the  fireplace.    He  built  it  into  the 
room  v/hich  also  had  the  front  door  of  the  house.    And,  he  did  not  provide  for 
closet  space . 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  be  he_  heard  a  lot  about  v/hat  a  "handy  man  around  the  house"  could 

do. 

HElvIPHILL: 

Doubtless,  he  did.    Well,  not  providing  for  closet  space  was  mistake 
No.  1,  because  clothing  had  to  be  hiing  in  the  rooms.    I.astake  No.  2  was  that 
the  living  room  could  be  reached  only  through  the  bedroom.    Now  of  course 
the  house  was  much  improved  by  the  extra  space.     The  point  is  it  could  have 
been  raach  more  improved,  by  proper  planning  of  the  space  arrangement. 

SALISBURY: 

Bu't  at  how  much  extra  cost? 

HEvKiILL: 

Not  much.    The  way  he  did  it  cost  him  $335.     The  agricultural  engineers 
have  drawn  a  plan  for  doing  exactly  the  same  job,  at  a  cost  of  $400. 


SALISBURY: 

Tell  us  what  changes  they  made  in  the  original  arrangement. 
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HEIVIPHILL; 

Well,  they  gave  privacy  to  one  "bedroom  by  putting  the,  front  loor  and 
the  fireplace  in  the  living  room  (or  bedroom)  just  off  the  kitchen.    And  they 

put  in  two  closets  and  a  sink   But  you  can't  picture  these  things 

from  a  word  description.     I  think  v/e  ought  to  offer  people  Y;ho  are  interested 
a  copy  of  the  bulletin  on  Modernizing  Farmhouses,  also  the  one  on  Tarmhouse 
Plans. 

'SALISBURY: 

A  very  fine  idea,  Miss  Hemphill.     Tnat' s  that  Chinese  proverb:  "One 
seeing  is  worth  a  thousand  tellings."    But  let  me  ask  you  one  pertinent  ques- 
tion —  Is  there  a  stock  of  them  large  enough  to  supply  everyone?    We're  not 
going  to  delay  anyone  as  v/e  did  with  the  Stain  Reraoval  bu.lletin? 

HEMPHILL : 

please  don't  malce  me  any  more  ashamed  than  I  already  am.     I'm  dread- 
fully sorry  about  the  Stain  Removal  bulletin,  but  it  will  be  along  within 
10  days  at  the  latest.    And  we  do  have  plenty  of  the  bulletins  on  Modernizing 
Parmhouses  and  J'armliouse  plans.     I  checked  up  this  morning.     I'd  like  to 
offer  again  also  the  bulletin  on  Convenient  Kitchens.    We  never  did  get  around 
to  talking  about  kitchens  —  after  you  got  so  worked  up  —  declaring  the 
independence  of  the  Handy  Men  Around  the  House . 

SALISBURY: 

Let  history  be  silent  on  our  ill-starred' and' short-lived  revolt.  And 
in  the  meantime,  let's  give  the  listeners  interested  in  building  new  or 
remodeling  old  houses  the  names  of  the  bulletins  once  more.     Three  of  them  — 
count  'cm,  three.    ITo.  1  .   .   .  . 

HEI^HILL : 

Modernizing  Farmhouses. 

SALISBURY: 

ITumber  2  .   .   .  . 

HEMPHILL : 

Farmhouse  Plans. 

SALISBURY: 

Number  3  ....  . 

HEI/IPHILL : 

Convenient  Kitchens. 

SALISBURY: 

So  there  is  the  list,  intended    homebuilders  or  remodelers:    Number  1, 
Modernizing  Farmhouses;  Number  2,  Farmhouse  Plans;  Number  3,  Convenient 
Kitchens. 
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j^DERAL  HEGUMTION  OF  TRADING  IN  COMMODITY  FUTURES 


A  radio  talk  "by  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  Chief,  Commodities  Exchange  Administration, 
broadcast  Tuesday,  July  27,  1937.  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  6U  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company.  / 


There  are  upwards  of  6  million  UOO  thousand  farm  families  in  the  United 
States.    Every  one  of  these  families  is  directly  affected  hy  the  work  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration.     That,  as  you  know,  is  the  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  which  Secretary  Wallace  exercises  supervision 
of' futures  trading  on  the  commodity  exchanges  in  the  United  States.     Such  trading 
is  of  interest  to  all  farmers,  and  to  city  people  also,  because  it  influences  the 
distribution  of  the  main  farm  products  and  the  prices  they  bring. 

Futures  trading  is  most  active  in  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.    Of  course  these 
crops  bulk  large  in  the  farmer's  outlook.    Of  the  world's  supply  of  wheat  we  grow, 
on  the  average,  about  one-fifth;  of  corn,  over  one-half;  and  of  cotton  of  the 
better  sort,  more  than  one-half- 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  has  a  large  problem  on  its  hands. 
The  Congress  directed  it  to  see  that  futures  trading  in  the  thirteen  commodities 
covered  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  is  conducted  fairly  and  effectively,  and 
that  the  use  of  futures  trading  shall  not  degenerate  into  abuse.    The  thirteen 
commodities  are  wheat, . cotton,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums, 
millfeeds,  rice,  butter  eggs,  and  Irish  potatoes.    The  estimated  annual  value  of 
trading  in  futures  contracts  in  these  commodities  approximates  twenty-five  billion 
dollars,  an  amount  but  slightly  below  the  value  of  all  transactions  in  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  on  all  the  registered  security  exchanges  of  the  country. 

On  July  lUth  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  approved  Regulations 
governing  trading  in  commodity  futures  as  prescribed  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
They  are  to  become  effective  August  second. 

These  new  Regulations  relate  to  grain,  cotton,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  rice, 
and  millfeeds.    Under  the  regulations,  futures  commission  merchants  and  exchange 
members  will  report  upon  the  volume  of  trading  in  each  commodity  on  each  exchange 
as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of  open  contracts  in  various  futures. 

Then  there  are  requirements  governing  the  handling  of  customers'  funds  by 
futures  commission  merchants.    The  Act  prescribes'  that  all  margin  moneys  of  cus- 
tomers shall  be  treated  and  accounted  for  as  belonging  to  such  customers.  Hence 
the  Regulations  prescribe  that  a  futures  commission  merchant  cannot  use  the  margin 
money  or  the  profits  of  one  customer  to  margin  or  protect  the  trades  of  any  other 
customer.    Neither  can  the  futures  commission  merchant  use  such  money  to  finance 
his  own  business.    The  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  is  starting  an  inspection 
of  the  books  of  futures  commission  merchants  to  assure  that  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  being  observed.     Since  conviction  under  this  provision  carries  with  it  im- 
prisonment up  to  one  year  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  both,  commission 
merchants  will  now  have  additional  reason  to  be  very  careful  of  the  use  to  which 
they  put  customers'  margin  moneys.  • 
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The  regulations  require  the  larger  dealers  in  the  cash-grain  trade  for  the 
fii*st  time  to  report  each  week  their  net'  long  6r  net  short  ■  cash- grain  position  as 
well  as  their  futures  position.    These  reports  will  enable  us  to  check  up  on  the 
operations  of  grain  dealers  in  "both  cash  and  futures  markets.    With  this  complete 
information  we  will  he  "better  ahle  to  find  out  what  effects  such  operations  have 
on  prices. 

One  provisioh  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  Qutlaws  as  criminal  offenses 
fictitious  transactions  such  as  "bucketing,  cross  trades,  matched  orders,  and  wash 
sales.    These  are  all  improper  and  unethical  trade  practices  which  have  been  used 
in  the  past  by  a  few  of  the  unscrupulous  members  of  exchanges.    The  Act  also  makes 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  person  in  the  United  States. to  trade  in  "puts  or 
calls." 

Since  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  was  enacted  and  approved,  we  have  extended 
and  strengthened  ..supervision  over  commodity  exchanges.    We  have  designated  as 
"contract  markets"  upon  which  fu'ture  trading  may  be  conducted,  l6  exchanges  which 
met'  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Act.    At  these  m,arkets  representatives  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration  sit  with  fhe  business  conduct  committees  to  in- 
sure proper  supervision  of  all  transactions.    The  better  elements  on  the  exchanges 
not  only  cooperate  with  the  Department  in  it.s  supervisory  activities  but  welcome 
the  effort  to  raise  the  general  iBvel  of  trading  practices. 

Since  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  was  passe,s  we  have  issued  to  futures  com- 
mission merchants,  their  branch  offices,  and  to  floor  brokers  over  2,000  regis- 
tration certificates.    The  Act"  requires  eveVy  person  or'  firm  engaged  as  futures 
commission  merchant  or  floor  broker  'in  soliciting,  accepting,  or  executing  for 
others  orders  for  commodity  futures  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  purpose  of  such  registration  is  to  insure  that  futures  commission  merchants 
and  floor  brokers,  who  after  all  are  really  trustees  for  their  customers,  comply 
with  the  law  and  abide  by  the  regulations  issued  thereiinder.    Any  firm  or  indi- 
vidual who  violates  any  provision  of  the  law  or  regulations  is  liable  to  have  his 
registration  revoked.     Such  action  would  automatically  bar  him  from  contin-uing 
his  activities  on  an  exchange. 

Three  suits  have  already  been  brought  in  the  courts  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act' but  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Circuits  to  which  these  cases  had  been  appealed  have 
upheld  the  Act.    The  Seventh  Circuit  case,  however,  is  pending  on  petition  for 
certiorari  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  was  enacted  to  insure  fair  practice  and  honest 
dealing  on  the  commodity  exclianges.    Under  it  the  government  is  given  broad 
powers  to  investigate  charges  of  manipulation,  fraudulent  practices,  issuance  of 
false  rumors  to  affect  prices,  and  improper  handling  of  customers'  funds. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  to  place 
prohibitive  restrictions  around  futures  trading, or  to  interfere ^with  legitimate 
activities.     Such  action  would  drive^  speculation  from  the  futures  markets  into 
the  cash  markets  with  most  serious  consequences.  .  Eq\aaHy  serious  would  be  the 
result  of  closing  the  futures  markets  for  hedging  purposes.    Merchants  and 
dealers  would  be  forced  to  assume  speculative  risks  and  in  turn  would  pass  such 
increased  costs  along  to  producers  and  consvuners. 
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By  placing  trading  in  commodity  futures  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Federal  agency  a  long  step  forward  has  "been  taken.    The  Commodity  Exchange  Ad- 
ministration will  he  ahle  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  trading  practices 
and  their  effect  upon  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products.    Meanwhile  vigorous 
raeasijres  will  he  taken  to  maintain  fair  practice  and  honest  dealing  on  all  ex- 
change s . 
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,  BETTER  HEALTH  COMES, TO  KENT  COUNTY 

,■  TJ  Z.  Lv.'jii\uii.:ii  ui  Agiicuiiuro 
A  radio  conversation  "between  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richter,  chalirraan,  health 
committee,  Kent  County,  Del.,  Home  Demonstration  Council,  aind  Miss  Loui-se-  --- 


R.  Whitcomb,  Kent  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  'broadcas't  Wednesday, 

July  7,  1937,  in  the  Home  Demonstration  program,  National  Earm  and  Home  Hour. 
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SALISBURY; 

Some  sloganeer  recently  framed  a  phrase  that  has  stuck  in  my  memory. 
"Health,"  he  wrote,  "Health  can  he  "bought."    He  meant  of  course,  that  you 
and  you  and  you  and  I  by  acting  intelligently  with  respect  to  our  diets  and 
habits,  and  cooperatively  in  organizations  to  spread  knowledge  and  to  assist 
the  medical  profession  in  its  campaigns  against  infective  agents  can  insure 
ourselves  and  our  communities  better  health.    This  slogan  comes  to  my  mind 
today  as  we  present  a  report  from  Kent  County,  Delaware,  expla,ining  how  the 
farm  women  of  the  county  have  acted  intelligently  and  cooperatively  to  improve 
the  health  of  farm  families.    Our  reporters  are  the  chairman  of  the  heaJth 
committee  of  the  County  Home  Demonstration  Council,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richter,  and 
the  county  home  demonstration  agent,  Miss  Louise  R.  Whitcomb. 

Mrs.  Richter  and  Miss  Whitcomb  will  give  their  report  by  reproducing 
two  conversations  they  had  in  1937  —  one  in  January,  one  in  June.  The 

Januaiy  conference  opens  with  a  telephone  conversation  

(TELEPHONE  RINGS) 

RICHTER; 

Hello,  this  isEichter's  residence. 
T/HITCOMB: 

Mrs.  Richter,  this  is  Miss  Whitcomb  speaking,  are  you  busy  this  after- 
noon? 

RICHTER; 

No,  the  children  are  at  school,  Sonnie  goes  to  bed  at  one-thirty  and  I 
will  be  free  anytime  after  that. 

WHITCOMB;  '    „  ■ 

Well,  then, Mrs .Richter ,  I'd  like  to  come  over  and  discuss  with  you  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  that  Nutrition-Health  report  made  at  the  meeting  of 
Health  Chaimen  last  week. 

RICHTER: 

Yes,  indeed,  do  come!    We  certainly  should  get  started  on  a  program 
right  away. 

\7HITC0MB; 

G-oodl    Look  for  me  about  one-thirty.  Good-bye. 

RICHTER: 

Good-bye . 


-  over  - 
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SALISBURY: 

And  at  one-thirty,  true  to  the  home  demonstration  agent's  tradition 
of  promptness,  a  knock  sounds  at  the  door  of  the  Richter  residence  

KNOCK  AT  jDOOR 

DOOR  OPENS 

RICHTER; 

Come  in  Miss  Whitcomh.     You're  right  on  the  dot. 
DOOR  CLOSES 
RICHTER; 

Sit  down  over  here  at  the  tahle.     I  have  all  my  papers  there. 
TOITCOIvIB; 

Thank  you.     Well,  how  are  your  family? 
RICHTER; 

Fine,  thank  you.     The  three  in  school  haven't  missed  a  day  so  far 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  well  too. 

wHITCOIvIB: 

Splendid!     I  wish  all  mothers  carried  out  food  and  health  suggestions 
as  you  do  —  of  course  that  is  one  reason  that  you  were  chosen  as  county 
health  chairman  of  Home  Demonstration  groups. 

RICHTER: 

I'm  very  happy  to  cooperate  with  any  program  that  makes  for  "better 
health.     ^Vhere  shall  we  start? 

V/HITCOIvEB; 

Eirst,  I'd  like  to  check  my  nates  on  Dr,  Morris'  report  of  the  general 
health  conditions  in  Kent  County  with  yours.     Some  of  these  figures  were 
startling  ajid  I  rather  hoped  I  had  misunderstood, 

RICHTER; 

My  notes  are  right  here.     Now,  let's  see.     The  first  point  he  made  was 
that  the  Maternal  death  rate  for  Kent  County  is  higher  than  for  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

VHITCO^ffi: 

That's  the  way  I  have  it,  too.     More's  the  pity. 
RICHTER; 

Next  -  that  the  death  rate  from  tuher culosis  is  highest  in  this  county. 

\7HITC0MB; 

(sighs)  Yes.  .■-  . 

RICHTER; 

But  his  statement  that  troubled  me  most  was  the  one  about  the  me.1- 
mitrition  of  our  school  children. 
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Yes,  i  have'  in  my  report  that  every  other  child  in  this  county  shows 
some  evidence  of  malnutrition.    Did  you  get  it' that  way? 

RICHTER; 

Yes.    That's  exactly  what  he  said.'    Think  of  fifty  percent  of  our 
children  "being  -underfed  and  our  county  produces  all  the  necessary  foods  for 
health.    Where  did  he  sa.y  he  got  that  figure?  • 

WHITCOIvIB; 

Well,  you  rememher  last  fall  that  the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
State  Department  of  Education  coopero.ted  in  m£?lcing  what  they  called  a  break- 
fast study  in  Kent  County.    Dental  Hygionists  ohtainod  individual  reports  from 
six  thousajad  five  hundred  school  children  as  they  cleaned  the  children's  teeth. 
The  reports  showed  a  decided  lack  of  milk,  eggs,  cereals,  dark  breads  and 
fruits  in  the  diet  of  the  children.    After  all,  I  guess  his  statement  must  be 
correct.    Just  think,  only  about  a  third  of  those  children  had  milk  to  drink 
and  but  one  out  of  four  used  eggs.    Far  t&o  little  da-rk  breads  and  cereals. were 
used.    Less  than  a  fifth  had  fruit  and  that  in  a  county  noted  for  its  produc- 
tion of  fruits! 

RICHTER; 

Of  the  three  problems  that  Dr.  Morris  presented,  I  believe  we  can  get 
the  cooperation  of  more  different  agencies  on  this  one  of  the  nutrition  of 
children,  don't  you? 

TSITCOIvIB: 

Yes,  I  agree.    And  since  our  meeting  I  have  talked  with  Miss  Pearl 
MacDonald,  the  nutrition  specialist  at  the  State  extension  office.'  She's 
pilanning  to  send  out  a  series  of  letters  to  all  parents  of  Kent  County  school 
children  giving  information  about  foods  that  children  should  have,  particularly 
for  breakfast  and  lunch.     What  do  you  think  of  the  plan? 

RICHTER; 

It's  fine  -  but  what  about  the  parents  of  pre-school  children? 
WHITCOMB; 

Perhaps  we  can  reach  them  through  our  Home  Demonstration  groups.  Some 
of  our  leader- training  meetings  might  be  on  this  subject.  . Eor. instance ,  the 
local  leaders  could  demonstrate  a  nourishing  breakfast  and  better  lunches  in 
the  26  communities  where  there  are  organized  groups. 

RICHTER; 

That  will  reach  many  others  but  wo  still  must  plan  for  the  young 
mothers  who  don't  attend  our  meetings. 

WHITCOiffi: 

In  that  case  v;e  \7ill  have  to  do  as  we  did  last  year  —  send  the  in- 
formation through  letters.     I  have  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mothers  of 
young  children  who  have  been  receiving  this  service  and  this  method  has  proved 
quite  effective  with  them.    Well,  now  what  else  might  we  do? 

RICHTER; 

I  think  we  must  stress  better  gardens  and  canning  again.     Every  family 
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can  surely  do  this. 

V/HITCOIiffl:  .  - 

Since  our  group  has  already  had  so . much  of  this  information,  I  wonder 
if  the  P.T.A.  would  sponsor  this  part  of  the  Nutrition-Health  program  to  help 
us  reach  new  people. 

RICHTER:  .     ^  .  . 

I  feel  sure  they  would.    We  could  meet  in  the  schools  and  I  "believe 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  will  also  help  —  they  work  with  teaqhers  too. 

VflllTCOMB; 

Well  at  least  this  gives  us  a  start.     Let's  jot  down  these  icfe as  before 
we  forget. 

1.  Gd;  the  cooperation  of  as  many  agencies  as  possible. 

2.  Send  letters  to  parents  of  school  children. 

3.  Give  demonstrations  on  Better  Breakfasts  and  Lunches  to 

every  community.  ■  ■  ' 

4.  Send  letters  to  parents  of  pre-school  children. 

5.  Hold  garden  planning  and  canning  meetings. 

Is  that  all? 
RICHTER; 

I  think  so.  Me  must  call  a  meeting  of  the  Health  Chairmen  soon  to 
present  these  ideas.  Some  of  them  viill  have  helpful  suggestions.  We  can 
work  out  the  details  of  a.  county  progre,m  together. 

WHITCOMB; 

I'll  ask  Miss  MacDonald  when  it  is  convenient  for  her  to  meet  with 
us  and  let  you  know.    Thank  you  so  mu^h  for  your  help,  Mrs.  Richter.  Good-bye. 

RICHTER; 

Good-bye,  Miss  Whitcomb. 

SALISBURY: 

So  the  work  got  underway.     It  has  been  going  in  Kent  County  since 
January.     What  are  the  results?    Well,  let's  listen  in  on  a  conversation  be- 
tween Miss  Whitcomb  and  Mrs.  Richter,  just  last  week  at  the  Richter  farm 
home  

VfHITCOl^: 

Good  afternoon  -  Mrs!  Richter.     I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  be  at  the  con- 
ference with  you  and  Miss  MacDonald  the  other  day,  but  she  wrote  that  you 
could  tell  me  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Co-unty  Nutritionr-Health 
program  to  date. 

RICHTER: 

Well,  of  course  you  know  it  is  too  early  for  any  definite  results 
especially  from  the  garden  planning  and  canning  meetings,  but  I  feel  we 
have  made  an  excellent  start.     Four  letters  on  better  food  habits  for  chil- 
dren have  been  sent  to  ea,ch  of  the  four  thousand  families  sending  children 
to  our  schools. 
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WHITCOMB; 

Wasn't  that  last  one  entitled  "Some  Thought  for  Foodi',  attractive? 
RICHTER: 

Very.     That  surely  must  have  appealed  to  every  mother. 

V/HITCOIvIB; 

How  has  the  P.T.A.  cooperated? 

RICHTER: 

Splendidly!     Garden  planning  and  canning  meetings  were  held  in  twenty- 
niiE  different  communities  —  Twelve  of  them  were  with  colored  groups.  The 
total  attendance  at  these  meetings  was  537  people,  most  of  whom  hadn't  heard 
about  the  health  program  "before.     Six  of  these  groups  agreed  to  can  extra 
vegetables  to  be  used  for  the  hot  school  lunch. 

WHITCOIvIB; 

That  should  bring  good  results  later. 
RICHTER: 

Then  there  is  this  good  report  from  the  fifteen  teachers  at  vYhose 
schools  scales  were  placed  by  the  anti- tuberculosis  association.  You 
remember  that  these  one-room  schools  were  selected  for  this  special  help. 
Although  they  had  the  scales  for  only  three  months,  one-third  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  pupils  enrolled  gained  in  v/eight.  About  the  same  number 
report  he.ving  better  breplcfasts  and  lunches  through  increased  use  of  milk, 
eggs  and  fruit.    The  teachers  report  that  this  improvement  in  health  was 
also  reflected  in  better  school  work  and  behe.vior. 

WHITCOiS: 

Thdb  's  a  good  start  toward  better  health  in  our  county. 
RICHTER; 

Then  Miss  MacDonald  told  me  tha.t  the  county  supervisors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  cooperating  held  evening 
meetings  at  the  schools  in  twenty  different  communities  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  better  breakfasts  with  the  parents.     Five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
parents  attended  these  meetings.     Six  of  them  were  held  at  colored  schools. 

WHITCOIvS: 

It  is  well  to  include  our  colored  folks  in  this  matter  of  nutrition, 
^r.  Morris  attributes  the  high  tuberculosis  rate  of  the  county  to  the  many 
cases  among  negroes.    We  must  give  them  all  the  assistance  we  can. 

RICHTER: 

That's  all  I  have  to  report  at  present.    Do  you  have  anything  to  add? 
WHIT COMB: 

Yes,  I  have  the  figures  from  the  thirty  local  leaders  trained.  They 
gave  the  demonstration  on  better  breakfasts  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  four 
women  of  the  Home  Demonstration  groups  last  February.    A  special  plea  was 
made  that  the  ones  at  the  meeting  get  this  information  to  young  mothers  not 
attending  any  club. 
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RICHTER: 

I'm  glad  to  have  those  figures  to  add  to  my  report  for  the  fall  meeting. 

WHITCOkB: 

Don't  forget  there  are  2  more  letters  to  go  to  parents  and  a  training 
class  for  leaders  on  Better  Lunches  in  Octooer.     In  the  meantime  we  must 
check  on  results  from  our  letters  to  parentis  and  the  canning  meetings  held. 
We  certainly  have  kept  our  Tood  and  Health  Chairmen  "busy  this  year. 

RICHTER: 

•You  have.     In  addition  to  this  Nutrition-Health  program,  they  have 
helped  with  the  summer  ro"und-up  of  pre-school  children,  and  with  the 
national  cancer  campaign.     Through  their  efforts,  and  those  of  all  who  co- 
operated with  thorn,  improved  hea,lth  conditions  should  soon  he  realized  in 
Kent  County. 

SALI SBURY : 

In  so  far  as  the  spread  of  knowledge  e.bout  "better  diets  in  relation  to 
hee-lth  can  "bring  it  ah  out ,  Mrs.  Richter  and  Miss  Whitcom"b,  let  me  thank  you 
for  one  of  the  most  interesting  e,nd  significe^nt  reports  we  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  present  in  these  Home  Demonstration  Hours.     Much  similar  v/ork  is  "being 
done  "by  the  farm  women  in  the  2600  other  agricultural  counties  who  are  organ- 
ized for  self  help  through  the  extension  service  in  advancing  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  families. 


<^  «'HOME  CAMIKG"  JUL  2 


A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill, 
Office  of  Information,  broadcast  Thursday,  July  8,  1937,  in  the  Department  _ 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Tarm  and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  a  netwOili: 
of  64  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Komemal^ier  time  again,  and  again  we  have  with  us  Josephine  Hemphill, 
who  a  VTeek  ago  last  Monday,  with  Mr.  Bumars,   spoke  so  feelingly  about 
vacations  in  the  National  Forests  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico,    Jo,  they  tell  me,  in  the  Forest  Service,  that  they're  getting 
requests  for  the  map  —  by  the  bushel  basket. 

JOSEPHINE  HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  that's  true.     It  was  pretty  hard  on  me,  to  read  letters  from 
people  who  are  planning  vacations,  while  I  am  planning  to  stay  home. 
Mr.  Dumars  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 

SALISBURY: 

And  did  he  burst  into  song  —  as  he  did  on  the  air  last  week? 
HEMPHILL: 

Tfell,  he  started  to  sing  "The  Prisoner's  Song"  —  but  I  made  him  stop, 
Do  you  know  that  song? 


iltm 


SALISBURY: 

"Oh  if  I_  had  the  wings  of  an  an-jul — 

HEMPHILL: 

That's  the  one. 


SALISBURY: 

"O-ver  these  pris--on  walls  I  would  flyeeoe." 
HEMPHILL: 

Morse,  don't  you  think  a  person  would  have  to  feel  awfully  low, 
to  sing  like  that? 


SALISBURY: 

To  sing  like  what? 


HEMPHILL: 

I  mean  to  sing  a  song  like  that. 

SALISBURY: 
Oh. 


( over) 
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HEIvIPHILL: 

•^ell,   referring  to  letters,  here's  one  that's  going  to  make  you  feel 
slightly  emh arras sed,  Mr.  SalishuryT  after  what  you  said  last  week  ahout 
"handy  men,"  and  how  they're  imposed  upon. 

SALISBURY: 

Go  ahead,     I  can  take  it* 

HEMPHILL: 

All  right i    4   .  This  letter's  from  a  lady  in  Short  Beach,  Connecticut, 
who  says:   "Some  time  "back,  at  Mr«  Salisbury'  a  suggestion,   I  had  a  fruit  closet 
built  in  a  corner  of  a  warm  cellar.    We  used  wall  hoard.;    The  door,  when  it 
opens,   turns  on  an  electric  light,  and  the  light  goes  out-  when  the  door  is 
closed.     I  can  everything.     What  a  pleasure  it  is,  to  open  a  jar  of  fruit 
or  vegetables  —  every  jar  perfect.     The  shelves  in  the  fruit  cupboard  are 
wonderful  to  look  at."    Ivow,  Mr.  Salisbury,  did  you  tell  the  lady  how  a 
"handy  man"  could  make  her  a  fruit  cupboard? 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine,  far  be  it  from  me  to  harbor  a  grudge  against  anybody  — 
even  a  young  lady  who  plans  "home  work"  for  "house  husbands"  to  do,  over  a 
Fourth  of  July  week  end  holiday. 

HEI^'HILL: 

My  conscience  1     How  you  do  slide  out  of  things! 
SALISBURY: 

And  besides,  building  a  fruit  closet  is  a  feat  worthy  of  a  handy  man. 
A  fruit  closet  that' s  eventue.lly  to  be  filled  '.rLth  canned  peaches,  pears, 
tomatoes,  sv;eet  corn  —  "every  jex  perfect"  —  quoting  the  lady  from 
Connecticut. 

HEivPHILL: 

"Every  jar  perfect."    That  makes  me  think  she  has  a  copy  of  our  Home 
Canning  bulletin.     Morse,  I  know  you'd  like  m.e  to  discuss  the  canning  research 
of  the  Department  scientists;  to  explain  why  food  spoils,  and  to  define  acid 
foods,  and  non-acid  foods. 

SALI S3URY : 

Yes,   that's  a  scientific  story  with  a  practical  npplicr.tion.  The 
modem  housev/ife  can  preserve  food  for  years,   in  glass  or  tin,  because  of 
the  scientific  research  done  by  hundreds  of  bacteriologists,  and  mycologists, 
plant  physiologists,  and  so  on. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  Miss  Van  Demand  explained  all  that,  and  she  also  explained  the 
practical  application.     She  told  whj'  we  must  use  a  pressure  canner  for  the 
non-acid  foods,  whereas  you  don't  have  to  use  a  pressure  canner  for  the  acid 
foods. 


SALISBURY: 

If  I  remember  correctly,   the  acid  foods  are  fruits,  and  tomatoes. 
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HEMPHILL: 

And  also,  pickled  beets  and  ripe  pimientos,  and  rhubarb. 
SALISBURY: 

And  the  non-acid  foods,  for  which  you  do  need  a  pressure  canncr, 
include  beaJis  and  peas,  and  corn  and  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
meats  and  chicken. 

HEMPHILL: 

That's  exactly  right.    And,  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  you  have 

destroyed  all  the  dangerous  bacteria  that  may  be  in  these  foods,  you'd  better 
process  them  at  240  to  250  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  those  bacteria,  in  the  non-acid  foods,  are  not  destroyed  by 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  —  212  degrees.     Jo,  why  don't  you  go  ahead 
and  tell  us  the  story  of  the  research  done  by  the  bacteriologists? 

HEwIPHILL: 

I'd  like  to,  but  —  do  you  remember  the  Chinese  proverb  you  quoted 
last  week? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  —  "One  seeing  is  worth  a  thousand  tellings. " 
HEivPHILL: 

TiTell,  how  can  I  take  time  to  tell  interesting  stories,  when  bushels 
and  bushels  of  fresh  vegetables  are  waiting  to  be  csjined.    And  in  this  copy 
of  the  canning  bulletin,  right  here,  Mr»  Salisbury,  are  simple  rules  for 
canning  all  the  foods  that  are  —  can-able, 

SALISBURY: 

Ganiiibal?     Somehow  —  I  don't  like  that  word. 
HEMPHILL: 

VTell,  then  —  Simple  rules  for  canning  all  the  foods  that  can  be  canned. 

SALISBURY: 

Can-didly,   that's  better. 

HEMPHILL: 

Nov/  I  could  tell  the  story  of  canning  research;  I  could  describe  this 
^^^o  table  here,  for  processing  non-acid  vegetables.     I  could  describe  it  a 
thousand  times,  but  don't  you  thiiik  women  who  are  planning  to  can  sweot  corn 
would  rather  see  the  time  table,   than  hear  me  tell  about  it? 

SALI SBURI : 

Yes,  you're  right.    Let  me  see  that  time  table. 
HEMPHILL: 

Sure,    Plain,  simple,   easy  to  follow.     Read  it,  Morse. 
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SALISBURY:  .         ■■  . 

Dovm,  or  across? 

HEJ/IPHILL: 

Dovm,  —  read  the  list  of  "Products." 
SALISBURY: 

All  right  —  here  we  have  directions  for  processing  asparagus,  toans, 
baby  "beets,  carrots,  corn,  greens,  including  spinach,  mushrooms,  okra,  okra 
and  tomatoes  —  okra  and  toma.toes? 

HEMPHILL: 

That  means  they' re  canned  together. 
SALISBURY: 

I  .see.     Then  —  we  have  peas,  pumpkin,   squash,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
vegetable- soup  mixtures.      Now  shall  I  read  across  the  page? 

HEIvPHILL: 

No  —  that  has  to  be  seen,  to  be  clearly  understood. 
SALISBURY: 

TIell  here's  something  I_  don'.t  understand,  even  after  seeing  it» 
What  do  you  mean  by  "Type  of  tin  can. " 

HEMPHILL: 

That  refers  to  the  kind  of  tin  to  use,  for  each  vegetable. 


SALISBURY: 

Plain  tin,  your  bulletin  says,  for  vegetable  soup  mistures. 
HEMPHILL: 

And  what  does  it  say  for  baby  beets? 
SALISBURY: 

Beets,  baby  —  sanitary  enamel.    TOiy  not  plain  tin,  for  beets,  baby? 
HEMPHILL: 

Because  —  well,   if  you  v/ant  to  knov/  the  whole,   entire,  scientific 
explanation,  and  I  suppose  you  do  — 

SALISBURY: 

Of  course  I  do. 

HEMPHILL: 

It's  in  the  first  part  of  the  bulletin  —  "Equipment  and  Methods." 
Hero,   I  can  find  it  more  quickly  than  you  can. 

SALISBURY:  ■ 
I  was  going  to  look  at  the  index. 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh,  that  takes  too  long  .  .  .  Here  it  is,  page  12:  "To  keep  red- 
colored  fruits,  and  beets,  from  fading,  use  sanitary,  fruit,  or  R  enajnel 
cans."     They're  a  deep  gold  color,  with  a  bright  finish. 
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SALISBURY: 

Oh  yes,  I've  seen  them.    And  I  can  understand  why  certain  foods 
change  color,   in  plain  tin.     There's  a  chemical  reaction,  between  the 
metals  and  the  acids  in  the  foods. 

HEI^ffHIIiL: 

Of  course  these  changes  don't  affect  the  whole someness  of  the  food. 
You  know  that. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  sure.    Do  you  use  these  —  sanitary  enamel  —  tin  cans,  for 
sweet  corn? 

HEMPHILL: 

No,    There's  another  can  for  sweet  corn.     G  enamel. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  the  letter,  C?    A  B  —  C? 

HEMPHILL: 

That's  right.     C  enamel,  or  co rn  enamel.     These  cans  are.  a  light-gold 
color,  with  a  dull  finish.     Th^keep  the  corn  from  turning  dark. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  that's  very  interesting  to  me.     I  get  the  chemistry  of  it  now. 
It  takes  high  temperatures  to  process  corn  for  safe  canning,  — 

HEMPHILL: 

And  that  is  why  we  use  pressure  canners.  ' 
SALISBURY: 

And,  at  these  high  temperatures,  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  would 
naturally  he  liberated  from  the  corn.     H2  S  would  react  with  the  tin  and 
iron,  to  form  stannic  and  stannous  sulphide,  and  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphide, 

HELIPHILL: 

Yes  — 

SALISBURY: 

Those  are  dark-colored  salts.  They  would  be  deposited  on  the  corn, 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  can.  Naturally,  the  corn  wouldn't  look  so  attrac- 
tive.   Now  — 


EEivIPHIIi: 

That's  all  perfectly  true,  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  you  do  know  your 
chemistry,  but  how  are  we  ever  going  to  — 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.    Here,  give  me  your  bulletin  again,  and  we'll  put  up  that 
sweet  corn.    ^There's  that  processing  table? 

HEMPHILL: 

It's  still  on  page  28. 


SALISBURY: 

Here  wo  are.     Corn.    tTholc-^rain  or  cream  style.     TToll  non  — 
doesn' t  that  conplicate  your  canning? 

HEMILL: 

Hot  a  bit.     Turn  the  page  —  No,  the  other  way. 

SALISBURY: 

Backwards? 

HEIvEPHILL: 

Paf:e  27 »     There  you  have  plain  and  simple  rules,  without  chemical 
formulas ,  for  canning  sweet  corn,  "both  styles.  .    .     -  ■■ 

SALISBURY: 

But  look  here,  Jo.     It  says:     "TJhole-grain  corn  has  less  tendency 
to  discolor,  when  packed  in  plain  tin  cans,   than  does  cream- style  corn, 
though  the  C  enamel  cans  give  better  results  for'  both.  "  Uow  I  suppose 
that's  because  — 

HEf^HILL: 

Yes,  Yes,  Prof  assort     You  do  know  all  about  the  chemistry  of  tin  cans'. 
But  wouldiVVt  you  like  to  turn  to  page  37,   and  look  at  the  time  table  for 
processing  meats  and  chicken? 

SALISBURY: 

Page  37? 

HE^ffHILL: 

Yes. 

SALISBURY: 

O.K.    Page  37. 

HEMPHILL : 

Just  look  at  all  the  delicious  meat  products  you  can  put  up  —  during 
the  meat-canning  season.     Read  the  list. 

SALI SBURY : 

Beef,  chicken,  lamb,  mutton,  liver  paste  —  that  sounds  good  —  pork, 
rabbit,  veal,  chili  con  carno,  and  —  good  old  pork  and  beans.  TTcll,  I  have 
never  reviewed  this  bulletin  so  thorou.-jhly  before, 

HENiPHILL: 

Oh,  you  haven't  really  reviewed  it,  even  now.    You've  just  skimmed  the 
surface,  today. 

SALISBURY: 

If  there's  as  much  below  the  surface  as  there  is  on  top ,  even  I  could 
can  sweet  corn,   after  reading  this  co;nprehensi vc  guide  book  for  home  canncrs. 

HEty[PHILL: 

You  could,  Morse,  you  really  could  —  if  you  wouldn't  stop  in  the  middle 
of  your  canning  to  meditate  on  the  reaction  of  H2S  with  iron  and  tin. 
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SALISBURY; 

But  don't  you  need  a  scientific  "background       for  canning? 

HEKIPHILL: 

Oh  absolutely.     Of  course  you  do. 

SALISBURY: 

But  I  take  it  you  feel  that  Doctor  Stanley  and  Mabel  Stienbarger, 
who  vjTo to  this  canning  bulletin,  provided  all  the  background  that  30  million 
homenakcrs  need. 

m^PHILL: 

Yes,  they've  provided  the  background.     That's  vihy  vze  have  a  federal 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  that's  why  the  Bureau  is  able  to  get  out  a 
book  of  siniple  rules  that  every  housekeeper  can  understand.     Just  give  us 
a  bushel  of  sweet  corn,  and  a  good  book  of  rules,  and  see  what  we  can  do! 

SALI SBURY : 

Taking  your  choice  of  TThole-grain  or  Cream  style,   I  suppose. 
HEMPHILL: 

Yes  sir.     If  there's  one  question  about  canning  that  isn't  answered 
somerrhcre  in  this  bulletin,  then  I  don't  know  what  it  is.    For  every  home 
canner  who  believes  that  one  seeirg  is  worth  a  thousand  tellings  —  I 
suggest  a  copy  of  —  "Home  Canning  of  Eruits,  Vegetables,  and  Meats*" 
Mr.  Salisbury,  I've  said  my  say. 

SALI  SBURY : 

Quite  a  speech  for  you,  Jo.    There's  just  one  question  —  Did  you  check 
up  on  the  supply  of  canning  bulletins? 

HEI/PHILL: 

I  did.    And  I  assure  you  that  every  single  request  for  the  Home 
Canning  bulletin  will  be  attended  to  as  quickly  as  possible. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right,  home  canners  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.     There's  nothing 
I  can  add,  except  that  in  order  to  get  a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  you  write 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard,  and  direct  the  postcard  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

HEI^'PHILL: 

One  more  thing,  Mr.  Salisbury.     Don't  forget  that  old  Chinese 
proverb,   "First  come,  first  served." 

SALISBURY: 

As  we  say  in  China  —  that  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  my  friends, 
in  sending  for  bulletins  —  "First  come,  first  served." 
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"HOMEMADE  BREAD.  CAXE,  AND  PASTRY" 

-      '  ■     ^'^rartc.ui  ox.Aghcnhm-e 

A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill, 

Office  of  Information,  "broadcast  Thursda7,  July  15,  1937,  in  the JBepar-fcmani  

of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and"  a  netTTorK  Of — — — 
64  associa  ted  radio  stations. 

 ooGoo  

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Komemaker  time  again  —  but  so  far,  no  homemaker.     I'm  sure  I  saw 
Josephine  Hemphill,  our  Horaemalcers'  Calendar  lady,  leaving  for  the  studio 
fifteen  minutes  ago.     V/ell,  if  Josephine  doesn't  show  up,  I'm  going  to  talce 
this  Opportunity  to  tell  you  what  I_  know  about  housekeeping.    Here  she  comes, 
now. 

JOSEPHINE  HB^IPHILL ; 

Ilorse,  I'm  sorry  to  be  late. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  you're  not  very  late.     Did  you  forget  something? 

HEIvIPHILL : 

Yes,  I  forgot  my  pie  po'm. 

SALISFJRY: 

I.Ia'  am? 

HEi.IPHILL : 

I  forgot  ray  pie  po'm. 

SALISBURY: 

To  these  ancient  ears  that  sounds  Just  like  "p^rpome." 

HS;.I?HILL;  .  ..  ; 

S"are .    But  I  found  it,  thank  goodness,  without  wasting  too  much  time. 
Mr.  Salisbury,  do  you  knov;  that  this  is  .an  important  day? 

SALISBURY; 

Sure  —  it's  Thursday. 

HEI/PHILL; 

Even  you,  who  keep  up  with  all  that's  new  in  Home  Economics,  are 
going  to  be  surprised.    For  here,  Morse  —  right  here  before  your  eyes  — 
is  a  publication  you've  never  seen  before.    Read  the  title. 

SALISBURY: 

I.iy  ancient  eyes  tell  me  the  title  of  your  publication  is  "Homemade 
Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry."    ^ell  well  —  there  is  something  new  under  the 
hot  July  sun'. 

I" 

HEIvIPHILL;  ? 

And  I  must  admit  —  the  joke  is  on  me.     Do  you  remember,  last  week, 
sug^esoing  a  talk  on  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  flour? 


(over) 
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SALISBURY: 

\Tii:f,  yes,  Josephine  —  there's  an  interesting  scientific  story  there. 
Modesty  compels  me  to  say  that  the  idea  wasn't  mine,  exactly.     One  of  our 
radio  irisnds  asked  me  why' the  women  she  knows  —  even  the  "best  cooks  — 
order  iloiir  without  sp^jciiying  v/hether  they  want  it  for  "broad,  or  for  cake . 

HEivIPHILL : 

V/ell,  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  I  thought  I '  d  "be  very  clever,  ond 
startle  you  this  morning  vdth  my  knowledge  of  wheat  flour,  and  bread. 

SALISBURY:  .  . 

I  know  you're  clever,  Jo.    ■  - 

HBivgHILL;  ■  • 

iJot  as  clever  as  the"' Bureau  of  Home  Economics  1    They  "beat  me  to  it, 
Morse.    Last  week-end  I  studied  all  the  'oooks  I  could  get  hold  of,  on  flour. 
I  read  a  new  technical  bulletin,  the  one  written  by  Department  scientists, 
on  "TJheat  Reciuirement s  in  Europe  —  Especially  pertaining  to  Quality  and 
Type,  and  to  Milling  and  Balling  Practices." 

SALISBURY: 

So  that ' s  the  way  you  spent  the  week-end. 

Ea.-iPHILL; 

I  really  enjoyed  it.     I  learned  about  all  the  different  kinds  of 
flour  used  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  all  over  the  world. 

SALISBURY: 

My  my'.    And  since  you've  been,  around  the  world,  yourself,  in  person, 
you  have  'undoubtedly  sampled  most  of  these  different  kinds  of  bread. 


HEIvIPKILL ; 

77ell ,  a,  good  m:my.  Now  as  I  say,  I  put  my  mind  to  it,  and  made  311 
exhaustive  study  of  bread,  and  flou??.  Just  shov/  me  a  chart  on  "Yield  per 
Acre  of  'vTneat  and  Rye  in  Europe"  —  and  see  how  well  I  can  explvain  itl 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  doubt  it.  ' 

HEIjIPHILL  : 

I  mean  I  could  have  explained  it  —  yesterday.     But  this  morning, 
what  do  I  find  but  this  brand  new  copy  of  "Homemade  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry," 
with  a  wonderful  recipe  for  pound  cike,  to  serve  with  tea,  and  all  my  learned 
ideas  about  "Yield  per  A.cre  of  YJheat  and  Rye  in  Earope"  were  knocked  gaJ.ley 
west . 

SALISBURY: 

3-at  why? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Tfxiy?    Vao  wants  to  hear  about  "yield  per  acre"  if  she  can  get  recipes 
like  these  —  look  here,  Morse  —  Piirker  House  rolls,  refrigerator  rolls, 
raisin  bread,  nut- and- cheese  bread  ••—  waffles,  griddlecake s ,  fritters  — 
maffinn,  gingerbread,  pie  crust,  cakes,  cookies,  doughnut s  — 
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SALISBURY: 

Vihoa  there  I    Plain  doughnuts,  or  the  good  old-f  ashionod  raised 
doughnuts? 

HSvIPHILL : 

Both.    And,  if  you  like  chocolate  doughnuts,  here's  a  recipe. 
SALISBURY: 

Um-huh.  .  .  .  But  how  do  you  make  the  raised  doughnuts? 
HS^/IPHILL: 

Liorse,  don't  you  feel  that  raised  doughnuts  v/ill  he  more  appreciated 
in  —  sometime  in  October  —  than  in  July?.  '  .. 

SALISBURY: 

Not  by  me.    YJhy  should  there  be  a  closed  season  on  raised  doughnuts. 
You  Just  give  me  a  plate  of  doughnuts  sprinkled  with  sugar  —  and  a  pot  of 
hot  coffee  — 

HEI-.IPHILL : 

Hot  in  the  middle  of  summer. 


SALISBURY: 

Right  in  the  middle  of  summer.     I  am  not  going  to  be  influenced  by 
the  weather.     I  know  what  I  like  to  eat  —  fall,  winter,  spring,   and  summer. 
Besides,  it's  getting  cooler.     Don't  you  feel  that  cool  breeze? 

HBivIPHILL : 

liorse,  wouldn't  you  rather  have  some  crisp  cookies,  with  a  glass  of 
cold  milk?    Or  how  about  some  of  these  drop  cookies,  with  iced  tea,  or  ice- 
cold  lemonade. 

SALISBURY: 

I  could  do  with  a  glass  of  lemonade,  right  now.    Wouldn't  it  have 
been  more  to  the  point,  if  you'd  brought  us  some  lemonade,  instead  of  that  — 
"pypone"? 

miPKILL; 

Ch  no  —  you're  going  to  like  the  "pypome" .    Now  this  recipe  for 
refrigerator  rolls,  homemakers,  is  one  I  thinlc  you'll  want,  this  summer. 
The  dougi  will  keep  at  least  a  v/eek,  in  the  refrigerator. 

SALISBURY: 

A  week? 

HSI.IPHILL ; 

Yes  sir  —  here's  the  recipe.     Read  it,  if  you  don't  believe  me. 

SALISBURY: 

Let  me  take  a  look  at  that  bulletii;!. 

ESIvIPHILL: 

Here  you  are. 
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SALISBURY: 

How  here's  a  nimber  that  will  be  easy  to  remember  —  1775  —  the 
date  of  the  famous  ride  of  J'aul  Revere. 

HEIvlPHILL ;  '       ■    '  -     '  . 

'"Twas  the  nineteenth  of  April,  in  '75." 

SALISBURY:       .    .       ,  ; 

Eighteenth,  Jo,  eighteenth  of  April,  in  '75. 

"Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive, 
Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year." 

HHvIPHILL; 

IThy  do  I  always  think  it's  the  nineteen-':h ■ 

ROVELL : 

Ivliss  Hemphill,  that's  because  we  celebrate  Patriot '  s  Day  on  the 
nineteenth,  in  Massachusetts.    Paul  Revere  made  his  ride  on  the  night 
before  the  day  we  celebrate  —  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Concord 
and  Lexington. 

SALISBURY: 

Here,  here,  Mike,  we're  saving  you  for  the  agricultural  economics. 

ROWELL: 

But  a  Bostonian  couldn't  help  puttir.g  you  straight  on  that  history. 

mPKILL:  '  ' 

I.ir.  Rowell,  I  didn't  know  you  were  from  Boston.    You'll  appreciate 
my  "pypome" . 

SALISBURY: 

Undoubtedly  he  will,  Josephine.    like,  we'll  introduce  you  to  the 
audience  later,  but  look  around  for  Josephine's  "pypome"  meanwhile,  v/ill 
you.     I'm  afraid  she  ma.y  have  lost  it  again.    Now,  returning  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  Miss  Hemphill,  which  happens  to  be  Farmers'  Bulletin  1775, 
here  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  you  to  e:cplain  —  the  difference  bet\7een 
strong  and  v/eak  flour. 


HEivIPHILL : 

\7ell,  you  see  why ,  I  put  a  sudden  end  to  my  research.     All  the  in- 
formation any  homemaker  needs  is  right  there.     The  difference  between 
"strong"  ond  "weak"  flours  is  all  a  matter  of  gluten. 

SALISBURY: 

Here  it  is  —  "Wheat  makes  the  best  flour  for  most  purposes  because 

it  contains  proteins  that  combine,  in  the  presence  of  moisture ,  to  form 
glut  en . " 

HEiviPHILL ; 

And  if  you'll  read  on  you'll  find  that  flour  is  called  "strong"  if 
it  has  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  good  quality  gluten,  and  "v/eak" 
if  the  gluten  is  low  in  quantity,  or  poor  in  baking-  quality. 
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SALISBURY: 

Yes,  that's  the  way  your  bulletin  explains  it.    Now  here's  something 
else  th:a  eveTrj  scientific  homemaker  should  know;     "The  wheats  v/hich  mal:e 
the  strongest  flours  are  gro\7n  mostly  in  the  region  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  chiefly  north  and  west  of  the  Missouri. 
Most  of  the  wheats  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  softer,  and  less  glutenous." 

HBvIPHILL ;  - 

Now  read  the  practical  part. 

SALISBURY; 

"The  housekeeper  wants  flour  to  suit  her  particular  purpose  —  for 
bread,  for  pastry,  or  for  cake.  For  bread,  a  strong  flour.  For  cake  and 
pastry,   soft  flours." 

HBvIPHILL; 

Then  there's  "all-purpose"  flour. 

SALISBURY: 

"All-purpose  flours  contain  a  moderate  amount  of  gluten,  giving  them 
a  strength  between  the  typical  bread  flours  and  the  typical  cake  flours." 
Then  I  suppose  the  sensible  thing  to  do  —  if  you  can't  get  a  bread  flour 
or  cake  flour,  is  to  get  an  "all-purpose"  flour.    Am  I  right? 

HEMPHILL ; 

Yes.  You  know  it's  pretty  hard  for  a  housekeeper  —  at  least  it's 
hard  for  me  —  to  tell  what  type  of  flour  she's  buying. 

SALISBURY; 

How  do  experts,  like  the  authors  of  this  bulletin  —  Doctor  Florance 
B.  King  and  Mrs.  Adelle  B.  Freeman  —    How  do  they  tell  whether  they're  bay- 
ing strong  or  weak  flour? 

HEivIPHILL : 

Oh,  they  know  by  instinct.     Of  course  there's  the  "pinch"  test.  Take 
a  pinch  of  flour,  and  rub  it  between  your  thumb  and  forefinger.    Flour  made 
of  soft  wheat  feels  like  velvet.     Flour  made  of  hard  wheat  is  usually  more 
gritty .    But,  let  me  tell  you  —  it  takes  experience,  and  a  mighty  delicate 
sense  of  touch,  to  tell  the  difference, 

SALISBURY: 

And  I  can  see  some  drawbacks  in  going  around  "pinching"  flour,  before 
you  buy  it.     The  grocer  mi^tn't  like  it.    He  might  be  like  the  fruit  seller, 
who  tacked  a  sign  on  his  push-cart,  reading:     "IF  YOU  IvIUST  PIHCHA  DA  FRUIT, 
PIITCHA  DA  COCOIWT." 

HEivIPHILL ; 

But  the  situation  is  not  so  dark  as  it  looks,  Mr.  Salisbury.  You 
can  get  good  results,  in  baking,  if  you  adapt  the  method  of  baking  to  the 
type  of  flour.    You  can  get  good  yeast  bread  from  a  comparatively  weak 
flour ,  or  good  cake  from  a  strong  flour  —  by  making  allowances,  as  explained 
on  —  I  believe  it's  page  14  of  the  baking  bulletin. 
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SALISBURY: 

Page  14  —  is  correct. 

HEivIPHILL:       ■  '  •  •  •  ■-■  v.-:. 

There  are  the  rules  for  sulDstitutin^  typical  hard^ wheat  and  t;'-pical 
soft- wheat  flours. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.   ...    Do  you  want  me  to  read  the  rules? 

HEivIPHILL ;  •     .  • 

Oh  no.    Nobody  wants  to  hear  you  read  rules. 

SALISBURY: 

What?  Uohody? 

HEivIPHILL : 

Oh,  I  mean  everyhody  likes  to  hear  you  read  —  but  not  rules.  -.If  ■  .. 
you  want  to  read  something  —  inspiring,  read  the  recipes.  Begin  with  pop- 
overs,   imd  go  right  through  the  list'.     It  ends  with  "Angel  Pood." 

SALISBURY: 

Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  —        we  had  the  time.  And 
since  we  have  not,  I  suggest  that  our  Farm  and  Home  friends  who  want  to 
keep  up  with  the  newest  methods  of  baking  —  and  the  science  behind  the 
methods  —  send  for  Bulletin  Seventeen  H^ondred  and  Seventy- Pi ve .    Let's  see 
now  —  how  many  recipes  —    Say,  what's  this,  Jo?     One  of  your  clippings 
fell  out  of  the  bulletin. 

IffiMPHILL: 

Oh,  that's  my  pie  poem.    Will  you  read  it,  Morse?  Please. 

SALISBURY:  ... 
Your  pie  po-em. 

HEivIPHILL : 

Yes.     •  .  —      "      ■..  •.  ■ 

SALISBURY: 

Jo,  perhaps  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  all  people  who  spealc  for  radio 
and  that  includes  homemtucing  Home  Economists  —  should  e-nun-ci-ate  clear-l,y 
—  and  call  a  pie  po-em  a  pie  -po-em  —  not  a  pipe-ohm. 


HMPHILL: 

Ab-so-lute-il-lee .   .   .   .    Farm  and  Home- folks,  ma^'-be  you've,  heard 
this  verse  before  —  it  was  new  to  me.     It's  written  by  a  faraoas  Englishman, 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  —  and  my  conscience!     What  he  says  about  our  piesl  But 
read  the  verse,  Mr.  Salisbury. 
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SALISHJRY; 

"In  Massachusetts,  all  the  way 
From  Boston  dovm  to  Buzzard's  Bay, 
They  feed  you  till  you  want  to  die  — 
On  rhubarb  pie,  and  pumpkin  pie, 
And  horrible  huckleberry  pie. 
And  when  you  summon  strength  to  cry, 
'What  is  there  else  that  I  can  try?' 
They  stare  at  you,  in  mild  surprise  — 
And  serve  you  —  other  kinds  of  pies." 

HEMPHILL; 

I  wish  Mr.  Belloc  could  sit  down  to  the  table  with  some  of  the  New 
England  housekeepers  I  know  —  and  eat  some  of  their  luscious  blueberry  pie, 
with  the  juice  trickling  out  of  the  top  crust.    He'd  want  to  write  a  sonnet  — 
to  the  blueberry  pies  of  New  England.    .   .   .     "Oft  have  I  traveled  in  the 
realms  of  pie  —  " 

SALISBURY; 

Go  on,  Jo.     Can't  you  write  a  sonnet,  to  the  blueberry  pies  of  New 
England? 

HEMPHILL; 

Me?     I'm  no  poet  —  let  me  make  the  pies,  and  I  care  not  who  writes 
the  pomes  —  po-ems.    Morse,  will  you  repeat  the  number  of  the  new  baking 
bulletin  once  more? 

SALISBURY; 

Seventeen-hundred- and- seventy-five.     That's  one  number,  Jo,  we  won't 
need  to  repeat.     It's  made  history. 

HSIvlPHiLL : 

It  will  make  more  —  b.aking  history. 
SALISBURY: 

All  right,  then,  homemalcers,  if  you  want  a  home  baking  guide,  to  put 
in  your  kitchen  library,  alongside  the  home  canning  guide,  the  Number  is  1775, 
and  the  name  is  "Homemade  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry."    Write  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard,  with  the  number  of  the  bulletin,  and  the  name  - 

HEMPHILL: 

The  name's  rather  long,  Morse.    Just  "Home  Baking"  is  enough. 
SALISBURY; 

Write  the  number  or  name  —  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  a  copy  of  the 
new  bulletin,  which  is  the  latest  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
It  contains  —    How  many  recipes,  Jo? 

HEMPHILL : 

Oh  —  I  should  say  about  forty. 

SALISBURY; 

Including  a  receipt  for  old-fashioned  raised  doughnuts. 
HEMPHILL; 

And  a  recipe  for  new-fashioned  refrigerator  rolls. 
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"HOlvIE  K'liUDE  PICKLES  AKD  RELISHES" 


A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine' 'He!np-/i:^37 
hill,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast  Monday,  July  19,  1937,  iti-tha.  Agiicuu 
Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Earm  and  Home^Hour,  by  NBC  ^ 
and  a  network  of  64  associated  stations.  —  

;  — ooOOoo — 

MOHSE  SALISBUHY; 

Earn  and  Home  friends  —  it  will  soon  be  pickling  time  in  the 
U.S.A.    Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm  —  we'll  soon  catch 
the  aroma  of  pickling  spices  --  those  sweet  and  sour  and  spicy  sraolls 
that  make  a  man  just  naturally  gravitate  toward  the  kitchen.  Josephine 
Hemphill  is  here  to  tell  you  what  she's  learned  about  home-made  pickles 
and  relishes,  from  her  friends  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    Nov/  I_ 
suggested  that  Josephine  give  us  an  account  of  the  research  done  on  fer- 
mented pickles  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  --  but  I  think  she's  putting 
me  off  again  —  so  she  can  talk  about  what  she  calls  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  —  in  a  word,  recipes.     How  about  it,  Jo? 

JOSEPHIKE  HE^/IPHILL; 

Morse,   I'd  like  very  much  to  describe  the  pickle  work  of  the- 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  that  excellent  bulletin,   "Making  Fermented 
Pickles."      But  so  many  of  the  questions  we're  receiving  this  month  are 
for  a  different  kind  of  pickle  —  pickles  that  are  not  fermented. 

SALISBURY; 

I  SCO.     And  the  pickle  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  as  I 
remember,  deals  with  cucumbers  and  sauerkraut. 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes,  cucumbers  and  sauerkraut,  mainly.     It  also  includes  other 
vegetables  —  string  beans,  green  tomatoes,  chayotes,  mango  melons,  corn 
on  the  cob  —  and  some  frj.its,  too  —  peaches  and  pears.     But'  they're  all 
fermented  pickles. 

SALISBURY;  '■    '  '     '  / 

Jo,  how  about  another  pickle  talk,  in  the  fall? 

HEMPHILL: 

Sure  —  along  in  August,  or  September,  we  can  have  a  fermented 
pickle  talk. 

SALISBURY; 

Then  you  can  give  us  directions  for  preserving  pickles  in  brine, 
and  the ■ equipment  you  need. for  this  sort  of  pickling  —  at  homo,  or  on  a 
commercial  scale.     And  today,  Jo,  you  go  ahead  and  tell  us  about  your 
recipes  for  "Home  Made  Pickles  and  Relishes,"  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 


HEi'/IPHILL: 


Yes  sir.    Do  you  mind  if  I  read  a  couple  of  letters,  first? 

( over) 
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SALISBUEY; 

iJot  at  all.     Let's  hear  your  letters. 

HEi7ZPKILL;  ■    ;  ■  ■ 

This  one's  from  a  gentleman  v;ho  heard  you  say  you  liked  doughnuts 
and  coffee,  even  on  a  hot  summer  day.    He  vzrites:     "Tell  Mr.  Salisbury  not 
to  let  tlie  vramcnfolks  keep  him'  from 'eating  good  old  raised  doughnuts,  at 
any  time  of  the  year." 

SALISBURY;  "  ■"       '  "  ■       '  '  '  ' 

Bravo!     I  have  a  friend  and  supporter.     Read  on. 

HEMPHILL; 

"Doughnuts  are  just  as  good  in  July  as  October.    My  wife  says  I'm 
an  old,  fuss-hudget ,  but  I  get  the  doughnuts,  and- I'd  like  you  to  knovi  she 
makes  the  best  raised  doughnuts  in  Riley  County." 

SALISBURY;  '  ■  . 

G-ood  for  her.     Read  on.'      '  '      ■         '  ' 

HEI^HILL; 

"Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  home  bakiiog  bulletin,   if  it  has  a 
receipt  for  salt-rising  bread."'    Well,  Morse  

SALISBURY: 

Yes?     ls_  there  a  receipt  for  salt-rising  bread,   in  the  baking  bulletin? 

HEivlPHII^;  -  " 

If  there  i_s,  do  you  think  your  friend  will  coax  his  wife  to  bake  bread 
for  him  —  this  hot  weather? 

SALISBURY; 

Jo you' re  keeping  something  from  us.     Last  week,  when  you  described 
the  new  baking  bulletin  —  you  did  not  mention  salt-risin'  bread. 

HEI'/IFHILL  ; 

I  suppose  I  should  have  told  the  whole  truth.     Yes,  there  is^  a  recipe 
for  salt- rising  bread. 

SALI 5BURY : 

And  you  haven't  sent  ray  follow  fuss-budget  a  copy  of  that  bulletin, 
and  marked  the  page  with  the  bread  receipt? 

HEMPHILL; 

Oh,  don't  you  woTvyl     He'd  find  it,  anyivay.    And  I  suppose  he'll  sec 
the  doughnut  recipes,  first  thing,  and  the  crust  for  raeii.t  pie  —  all  the  rest 
of  the  good  winter  dishes. 

SALISBURY; 

Josephine,   a  good  meat  pic  —  especially  if  it's  chicken  pie  — 
knows  no  season.  ■ 
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HSKtPHILL; 

0.  K.     I'll  send  the  bull(?tin.      Nov/  this  other  letter  is  from  a  lady 
who  likes  in  Arkansas,  in  Hot  Springs,  on  Groenrrood  Avenue.     She  \7ritcs: 
"My  dear  Miss  Hemphill:     You  ho.vo  just  said  'First  come,  first  served,' 
regarding  the  canning  bulletin,   so  I  wish  to  be  one  of  the  first.     I  have 
not  heard  you  to.lk  about  pickles,  .-^Jid  I  njn  especially  interested  in  a  recipe 
for  sweet  cucumber  pickles.     Not  the  kind  which  are  chopped,  but  those  made 
with  small  sized  v^Lole  cucumbers,    lly  grandmother  made  such  good  ones,  but 
I  haven't  seen  any  in  years.     They  should  be  just  sweet  enough,  spicy  enough, 
and  crisp.     I've  made  them  so  that  they  have  the  right  taste,  but  not  the 
crispness.    Iviy  pickles  shrivel.     Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  good  pickles?" 

SALISBURY; 

I  suppose  you've  sent  her  your  recipes. 
PMILL: 

Yes,  and  also  the  bulletin,   "Making  Fermented  Pickles,"  because' it 
explains  how  to  prevent  shriveling.    But  that's  not  all  her  letter,  Morse. 
She  says:     "You  have  no  idea  hovi  greatly  I  enjoy  your  part  of  the  farm  hour 
program.     Of  course  this  includes  Mr.  Salisbury,  uven  the  song."    Now  — 
aren't  you  glad  you  sang  the  other  day? 

SALISBURY; 

The  writer  of  that  letter  says  —  "This  includes  Mr.  Salisbury  — 
Gvon  the  song."      "Even"  the  song  Jo  —  means  "in  spite  of"  the  song. 
But  I  do  appreciate  the  kind  thought. 

HEI'.{PHILL: 

And  now,  Morse,  if  you  will  choose  your  favorite*  recipe,  from  this 
leaflet  I  have  here,   "Homemade  Pickles  and  Relishes,"  I'll  see  that  you 
get  some  of  the  pickles. 

SALISBURY: 

Fair  enough  I 

HEMPHILL: 

But  only  one  recipe.     S"o  be  sure  to  select  the  one  you  like  best. 

SALISBURY: 

O.K.    Bring  on  the  pickles. 

HEi.lPHILL: 

The  first  recipes  in  this  leaflet  r  re  for  pickled  fruits. 

SALISBURY; 

Does  that  include  pickled  peaches? 

EH.IPHILL; 

Yes  —  pickled  peaches,  pears,  crabapj.  les ,  cherries,  and  v/atermelon. 
Do  you  want  one  of  these? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  —  but  maybe  I'd  better  see  what  else  you  have  to  offer  —  before 
I  make  the  final  choice. 


;.  .  _  4  - 

HEIffHILL:  ,  '  ' 

All  vi^it.     Before  wo  leave  the  pickled  fruits  —  you  knov:  they're 
much  like  ppeeervos.     They  should  te  cooked  no  longer  than  necessary. 
Some  fruity  are  t  ittcr  if  you  let  them  stand  overnight  in  the  sTfect-sour 
sirup  after  the  1  irst  cooking.     Then  drain  the  sirup  from  the  fruit,  ooil 
it  down  separately,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit  again  —  repeating  as  often 
as  necessary, 

SALISBURY; 

IThy  all  tjie  repetition? 

mgHILL; 

Because        this  way,   the  sugar  has  a  chance  to  draw  out  the  frait 
Juices,  while  tie  fruit  slov/ly  absorbs  the  spicy  sirup  without  shriveling, 
or  breaking  up.     And,  once  more,   the  f ruit  recipes  in  the  pickle  leaflet 
include  pickli^d  peaches,  pears,  crabappies,   cherries,  and  watermelon  pickle. 

SALISBURY; 

TTait  a  minute,  Jo.     About  that  watermelon  pickle.     Does  it  look  good  - 
in  the  recipe? 

HEKiPHILL : 

YciB,  indeed.     It  i^s  good  —  many' s  the  tim.e  I've  used  this  recipe 
myself.     And  the  pickle  is  delicious  —  with  fried  chicken. 

SALISBUfJ;  •      '  .  " 

And  v;ith  chicken  pie,   too.     TThat's  it  seasoned  ~  or  rather, 
f lavoycd  —  with? 

HE^gyilLL; 

Allspice,  cloves,  cinnamon.  .   .     Shall  we  stop  here,  with  the 
v;al7ermelon  pickle? 

SALISBURY; 

IThat's  next  —  after  the  fruit  pickles? 
HEI^HILL: 

Next  —  we  have  the  "Quick-Process  Pickles.  " 

SALISBURY: 

And  v/hat  specific  recipes? 

HE^iPHILL; 

Cucumber  and  Onion  Rings ,  and  Pickled  Onions.     To  malce  qi-'ick- 
process  pidcles,  you  s.nlt  the  vegetables  down  overnight,  to  draw  out 
the  juices.     These  pickles  are  not  as  cri sp  as  the  long-brincd  pickles, 
and  the  'flavor  is  different  —  but  thoy  require  much  less  work,  V7hich 
fact  appeals  to  me,  in  the  summer  time. 


SALISBURY; 

Are  those  pickled  onions  —  the  little  white  onions? 
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HEMILL: 

Yes  —  this  recipe  calls  for  smpll  white  onions,  white  vinegar  — 
(you  know  white  vinegar's  best  for  onions)  —  and  then  the  spices.  .  .  . 
Do  you  want  pickled  onions?     There's  nothing  "better,  with  corned  beef. 

SALISBURY; 

Tie  11  —  TTnat'  s  next? 

HElviPHILL: 

Next,  v;e  have  the  Brined  Vegetable s  —  they  make  crisp  pickles. 
You  can  use  cither  the  short-brining  process,  or  the  lorv^brinirg  process. 

SALISBURY; 

Uhat' s  the  difference? 

HEivIPHILL; 

In  the  six  or  t  brine,  you  use  a  five  percent  salt  solution.      In  the 
long  brine,  a  10  percent  salt  solution. 

SALISBURY; 

And  the  recipes? 

KErffHILL: 

I  can  give  you  Billed  Cucumbers,  Billed  Green  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Billed 
Cucumbers,  Sweet  Billed  Green  Tomato,   Sweet  Mixed  Pickles  — 

SALISBURY; 

T/hat  do  you  put  in  the  Sweet  Mixed  Pickles? 
HEivIPHILL; 

Cucumbers,   onions,  snapbeans,  swoot  red  peppers,  cauliflower, 
green  tomatoes,  green  peppers  —  just  about  everything.     They're  flavored 
with  vinegar,  sugar,  celery  seed,  mustard  seed,  hot  red  peppers,  and 
mixed--x)ickle  spice.   .   .  . 

SALISBURY; 

Jo,  this  is  an  awful  predicament  you've  put  me  in.  If  we  stop  here, 
and  talvc  the  Sweet  Mixed  Pickles,  and  then  I  find  you've  got  something  even 
better  — 

mffHILL: 

TTcll,  I  don't  know  just  what  you  call  "better"  ....    Bo  you 
mean  Mustard  Pickles? 

SALISBURY; 

They're  mighty  good  —  with  cold  roast  beef. 

HEl.iPHILL; 

Or  Chow^Chow? 


SALISBURY; 

Is  it  flavored  with  horseradish? 


HMPHILL; 

Yes.     Do  you  want  the  Chow-Chov/? 

SALISBURY; 

I'm  just  atout  to  give  in  ...   .  But  what's  next? 

HEMPHILL; 

Now  v/c  come  to  the  relishes. 

SALISBURY: 

Can't  I  choose  a  couple  —  or  three  —  of  these  recipes? 
HEi^tPHILL; 

No  sir,     Juse  one  —  that's  the  "bargain.  :  . 

SALISBURY; 

VThat  are  your  relishes? 

HEICTILL; 

Catsup,  chili  sauce,  apple  chutney,  peach  chutney,  and  Dixie  relish. 

SALISBURY; 

TThat' s  Dixie  relish? 

HEt/THILL: 

It's  made  of  sweet  red  peppers,   sweet  green  peppers,   celery  seed, 
mustard  seed,   sugar,  salt,  vinegar,  chopped  cahhage  —  one  quart  of  chopped 
cabbage  —  and  chopped  white  onions. 

SALISBURY; 

Is  it  hard  to  make? 

HEI^HILL ; 

Oh  no.     You  soak  the  peppers  overnight,  in  brine,  and  make  the 
relish  the  next  day.    Very  simple.    Do  you  want  — 

SALISBURY; 

TJhat's  in  the  yi,-pple  chutney? 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Oh  —  let's  3eo  —  one,  two,   three  —  four,  five,   six  —  seven, 
eight,  nir£  —  ten,   eleven  —  twe Ive  ingredients. 

SALISBURY; 

Uhat  are  they. 

HEMPHILL; 

Morse,  you'd  like  apple  chutney.     It's  made  of  ^ples,  lemons,  chili 
peppers,  brown  sugar,  cider  vinega.r,  dates,  tarragon  vinegar,  raisins, 
ground  ginger,  paprika,  chopped  onion,  garlic. 


SALISBURY; 

And  is  it  easy  to  make? 
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Iffii^HILL: 

Sure. 

SALISBURY: 

Can  you  mpko  it  in  one  dny? 

HEIvIPHILL; 

Less  time  than  thr.t.     Chop  the  r.pplos  ydth  the  lemons.     The  o,cid 
keeps  the  apples  from  turning  dark.     Mix  all  the  irigredients ,  "boil  till  the 
apples  are  soft,   then  pack  while  hot  in  sterilized  jars.      That's  all. 
And  novAj  Ivbrse  —  which  one  of  these  recipes  is  your  choice?  Watermelon 
pickle,  Dixie  Relish,  Apple  Chutney,  Pickled  Onions? 

SALISBURY; 

Jo,  do  you  know  the  story  of  the  donkey  that  was  traveling  along 
a  straight  road,  and  finally  came  to  a  place  whero  the  road  divided? 

HEMPHILL ; 

No,  I  haven't  heard  that  story. 

SALISBURY; 

TTell,  the  poor  fellow  could  never  make  up  his  mind  which  road 
led  to  the  greenest  pasture. 

HEI'.gHILL: 

TJho.t  happened? 

SALISBURY: 

He  stayed  right  there  at  the  crossroads.    He's  probably  there  yet  — 
unless  he  starved  to  death. 

HSt.gHILL; 

I.'^  myl     How  upsetting. 

SALI S3URY ; 

Yes  ma'am  —  and  this  story  has  a  moral,  my  dear  young  lady.  You 
should  never  tempt  a  man  with  a  dozen  or  more  different  kirds  of  pickles  — 
including  watermelon  pickle,  apple  chutney,  Dixie  relish,  and  all  the  rest 
of  'em  —  and  expect  him  to  make  up  his  mind.     I'm  —  I'm  in  a  — 

HE1.CPHILL: 

Yes,  you'  re  in  a  — 

SALI S3URY ; 

Don't  say  it,  Josephine.     Everybody  knows  7±Lat  I'm  in,  I'm  in  a 

quandary  and  I  can't  say  I  relish  the  situation.  Right  after  this  broadcast 

I'm  going  to  study  that  pickle  leaflet,  study  it  thoroughly.    And  you'll 
make  the  pickle?    HVhichever  I  choose? 

HEi'/iPKILL: 

Oh,  sure.     Even  if  I  have  to  get  out  the  old  five-gallon  crock,  and 
a  heavy  plate  to  hold  the  cucumbers  down  under  the  brine. 
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SALISBURY; 

Fine!     And  you  have  a  good  supply  of  this  pickle  leaflet? 
KEI\CPHILL; 

Not  a  very  hig  supply  —  'but  enough,   I  think  to  fill  all  requests 
mailed  this  vrook. 

SALISBURY; 

Good. 

mgHILL: 

I  forgot  to  say  that  besides  the  recipes ,  this  leaflet  includes 
general  directions  for  many  kinds  of  "Homemade  Pickles  and  Relishes." 

SALISBURY; 

Then  it  can  go  in  the  kitchen  library,  along  with  "Home  Bnking" 
and  "Home  Canning."    All  right,  Farm  and  Home  folks  —  ."Homemade  Pickles 
and  Relishes"  is  the  name.     And  remember,  first  come,  first  served  — 
to  watermelon  pickles,  et  cetera. 


FOOD  POISONIIvG  -  HOVf  TO  PREVENT  IT 

A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Sp.listury  and  Jo jfe ephi d!c^~Z"  ' 
Hcnphill,  Office  of  Information,  "broadcast  Thursday,  July  22,-193-7t' 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home'   -  C  e  j 
Hour,  "by  IffiC  and  a  network  of  54  associated  radio  stations.  i... 

"     'J  u  L  J  o 

-ooOOoo—  ^  ^'^^^^^■"^'^'^t  of  Agriculture 


SALISBURY: 


Farm  and  Home  folks,  at  last  I've  found  out  how  to  tear  l^Tiss' 
Hemphill  away  from  hor  'beloved  recipes,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
There's  another  division  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which 
Josephine  has  a  great  interest.     That'^  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 


HSI-£PHILL: 

Because,  Morse,  it  takes  care  of  our  food  supply.    And  as  you 
know,  I  cherish  a  considerable  fondness  for  food. 

SALI SBURY; 

So  that  if  you  were  given  your  choice  among  types  of  poisoning, 
you  would  prefer  food  poisoning? 

HEI'.J^HILL; 

My  conscience,  nol     That  is  an  unkind  cut,  Mr.  Salisbury, 
SALISBUHY; 

So  you  don't  want  me  to  mention  your  own,  personal  food  poisoning. 
HEt.J^HILL ; 

Please  don'tl     Even  though  I'm  going  to  talk  about  food  poisoning 
after  a  little  —  and  how  to  prevent  ,it.     Morse,  a  doctor  told  me  the 
other  day  that  half  his  patients,  lately,  are  people  suffering  from  food 
poisoning. 

SALISBURY; 

Including  you,  Miss  Hemphill? 

HSMPHIIL; 

Let's  change  the  subject.  .  .  Do  you  know  that  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  protects  you,  whenever  you  buy  a  pound  of  tea 
or  coffee,  or  butter?     Or  a  cpji  of  shrimp,  or  a  jar  of  mayonnaise? 

SALISBURY; 

Or  chocolate  candy?    And  orangeade? 

HBMPEILL. : 

Orangeade' and  chocolate  cand^^  too.    And  why  is  that,  Mr.  Salisbury? 
SALISBURY; 

Because,  Miss  Hemphill,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  enforces 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  —  better  known  as  the  Pure  Food  law. 


( over) 
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IffiLffHILL: 

Nov;  can  you  explain  the  purpose  of  the  Food  and  Driig  Administration, 
in  a  fcv/  well-chosen  vrords? 

SALISBURY; 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  rras  created  "by  Congress,  ten  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  group  of  laws.     These  la\7G  were 
designed  to  promote  purity,  and  truthful  labeling,  in  certain  commodities 
essential  to  the  puhlic  health  and  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation.  . 
Are  those  words  few  enough,  and  well-chosen? 

HEI\ffHILL; 

Excellent.     Now  everyhody  knows  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion enforces  the  Pure  Food  law  —  but  what  are  the  other  laws,  in  the 
"group"  you  just  mentioned? 

SALISBURY; 

Well  —  there  are  seven.    Besides  the  Pure  Food  law,  there's  the 
Insecticide  Act,  the  Caustic  Poison  Act,   the  Filled  Milk  Act,  the  Import 
Milk  Act,  the;  Naval  Stores  Act,  and  one  more  I  happen  to  know  you  arc 
especially  interested  in  —  the  National  Tea  Act. 

HEMPHILL  ; 

Correct.    ■  . 

SALISBURY; 

The  Pure  Food  law  —  which  is  most  im.portant  —  prohibits  interstate 
commerce  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  manufactured  or  natural  foods,  bever- 
ages, stock  feeds,  remedies,  drugs,  and  medicines. 

HEIig^HILL ; 

But  getting  back  to  f o od  —  what  do  you  know  about  labels,  on  food 
products? 

SALISBURY; 

I  know  that  all  food  in  package  form  —  brealcfast  foods,  macaroni, 
tea,  coffee,  canned  foods,  bottled  drinlcs  —  all  these  products  must  bear 
a  statement  of  the  correct  net  weight,   or  net  volume.     Jo,  you're  a  label 
reader.     I  saw  you  in  the  grocery  store  the  other  day  —  reading  labels  on 
preserves.     You  had  a  jar  of  preserves  in  each  hand. 

HEMPHILL : 

T^as  it  just  before  pay  day? 

SALISBURY; 

TJhy  —  I  believe  it  was. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  must  have  been  comparing  the  "net  contents"  —  to  find  out  which 
jar  held  the  most  preserves,  for  my  fifteen  cents.    Or  maybe  I  was  reading 
the  label,  to  see  whether  the  preserves  were  made  of  pure  f rai t  —  or 
whether  they  were  an  imitation.      But  what  were  you  b-uying? 
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SALISBURY; 

Oh,   I  stopped  in  to  got  a  package  of  tea. 

HEMPHILL; 

yhat  kind? 

SALISBURY; 

Urn  —  just  tea.     Orange  pekoe,  I  guess.     There  i_s  "orange  pckoc"? 
HBMPHIIX; 

Of  course.     Didn't  you  read  the  la"bel? 
SALISBURY; 

I  wish  you'd  ask  me  questions  of  a  broader  nature  —  something 
more  comprehensive. 

HEIvgHILL ; 

Does  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  inspect  all  the  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea  imported  to  the  United  States? 

SALISBURY; 

Every  "bit  of  it.     The  National  Tea  Act  provides  for  this  inspection. 
HEhgHILL ; 

That's  right.    Morse,  about  that  orange  pekoe  you  werebuying  - 
SALISBURY; 

Yes  ~  ?  '  : 

HEMPHILL; 

Do  you  know  vfoether  orange  pekoe  has  anything  to  do  with  oranges? 

SALISBURY; 

Anything  to  do  with  orsinges? 

HEIvgHILL; 

^7hy  is  it  called  orange  pekoe  —  and  what  does  pekoe  mean? 
SALISBURY; 

"And  what  does  pekoe  mean."    T^ould  you  mind  skipping  that  question? 
HEtffHILL : 

All  right  —  but  you  can  never  serve  on  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tea  Experts. 

SALISBURY; 

You  mean  unless  I  learn  about  orange  pekoe. 

HBI'.gHILL ; 

That' s  what  I  mean. 

SALISBURY; 

Hell,  why  do  the  tea  men  call  it  "orange  pekoe"  —  unless  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  color,  or  flavor,  of  oranges. 
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HEJ.CPHIIL ; 

"Orange  pekoe"  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  vrith  oranges  —  it  refers 
merely  to  the  size  of  the  tea  leaf. 


SALISBURY; 

You  don't  say.   .  .  I'm  going  to  put  you  down  for  a  talk  on  tea 
some  of  these  days.     I  don't  want  our  Farm  and  Home  friends  to  live  all 
their  lives  —  thinking  ordhgc  pekoe  has  something  to  do  with  the  color  of 
oranges*     'Tush  tush  I 

HHvIPIiILL; 

Morse,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  how  to  make  iced  tea  —  so  it's 
the  most  cooling ,  delicious  summer  drink  you  ever  drank?  ; 

SALISBURY;  _  . 

Uhat  did  I  tell  you,  Mike.  .   .  Farm  and  Home  folks,  is  there  any 
way  to  keep  a  woman  from  talking  recipes?     I  had  a  wager  with  Mike  Rowell 
here,  that  Josephine  couldn't  talk  five  minutes  without  "brirging  in  a  recipe. 

HEMPHILL; 

I  thought  you  and  Mr.  Rowell  were  my  friends. 

ROWELL;  ■  '  " 

Miss  Hemphill,  we  are  your  friends.     You  win. 

HEMILL: 

I  vri.  n?  How? 

ROTELL: 

It  will  he  my  pleasure  —  to  "buy  the  drinks  for  you  and  Morse  and 

myself. 

SALISBURY; 

And  I'm  sure  Mike  will  make  yours  iced  tea,  if  you  want  it. 
.HEMPHILL; 

TTell  ~  that's  different.     I'll  he  delighted.     Thank  you. 
SALISBURY; 

And  nov;,  Josephine,  in  the  interest  of  scientific  research,  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  report  what  happened  to  you  one  Saturday  afternoon 
recently. 

HEKgHILL : 

May  I  leave  out  the  lurid  details? 

SALISBURY; 

No  —  I'm  hard-hearted  about  this  —  tell  the  whole  story. 
HEMPHILL; 

TTell,   I  met  a  friend  at  a  certain  tea-room.    Yle  ordered  the  same 
lunch,  and  the  same  dessert  —  fruit  whip  with  custard  sauce.     Some  time 
later,  when  I  got  home,  I  was  —  Morse,   there  arc  some  things  you  simply 
cannot  toll. 


SALISBURY; 

You  mean  they  "beggar  description"? 

HEI.IPHILL; 

That's  it  —  they  "beggar  description."    I've  been  s oasick  every  mile 
of  the  v7oy  from  Hobokcn  to  Bermuda,  "but  seasickness  was  never  like  food 
poisoning. 

SALISBURY: 

But  you  can  be  glad  of  one  thing,  ordinary  food  poisoning  is  hardly 
ever  fatal. 

HB/IPHILL; 

That's  no  consolation,  Morse  —  when  you're  so  doubled  up  with  pain 
that  you  can't  even  get  to  the  telephone,   to  call  a  doctor.     And  I  found 
later  that  the  friend  with  whom  I  ate  lunch,  and  practically  everybody 
else  who  ate  the  same  dessert  —  was  sick  a-bod. 

SALISBURY; 

And  the  finger  of  suspicion  pointed  to  —  the  custard  sauce.. 
HEIvPHILL; 

Yes  sir.    As  innocent-looking  a  custard  as  you  ever  saw. 
SALISBURY; 

TThat  particular  ingredient  was  contaminated? 
HSKTHILL: 

Nobody  knows  for  sure.     It  was  a  hot  day  —  personally,  I  think 
some  careless  cook  left  the  desserts  in  a  warm  place  in  the  kitchen,  when 
they  should  have  been  in  the  ice  box. 

SALISBURY; 

And  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  spoilage  —  when  you  ate  the  dessert? 
HEMPHIIL; 

No  —  It  looked  good,  smelled  good,  tasted  good.    But  you  know 
custards.     They  have  a  very  bad  reputation.     Just  this  morning  Doctor 
Hunter  of . the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  told  me  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  poisoning  cases  they  investigated  this  past  year  were  caused  by 
salads,  meat  loaf,  meat  and  fish  sandvaches,  pastries,  —  and  custards. 

SALISBURY; 

Is  that  so.     I  remember  one  instance,  viiere  400  people  were  stricken 
after  eating  cream-filled  pastries.    Ko  wonder  several  States  have  issued 
strict  regulations  governing  the  manufacture  of  cream-filled  cakes,  cream 
puffs,  eclairs,  and  similar  pastries. 

HS  THILL: 

But  what  good  are  these  regulations,  Morse,   I  mean  in  the  home  — 
if  the  wouen  who  prepare  food  don't  know  the  rules  for  protecting  it  — 
in  the  home. 
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SALISBURY; 

Yoa  know  the  answer  to  that  one.     It's  true  that  local,  State,  and 
Federal  officials,  no  matter  how  efficient  they  are,  cannot  prevent  food 
poisoning  due  to  carelessness  in  the  home  kitchen.     They  can       and  do  — 
see  that  manufactured  products  reach  the  consumer  —  that  megms  you,  Miss 
Heraphill  —  that  manufactured  food  products  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
After  that  —  it's  up  to  you  to  police  these  foods  —  to  protect  them  from 
wicked  hacteria. 

HEIiiPHIIL : 

Morse,   I  almost  "believe  you've  "been  the  victim  of  food  poisoning, 
yourself  I 

SALISBURY; 

No  I  haven' t  —  and  furthermore,   I_  don' t  intend  to  "be .    But  isn't 
it  true ,  that  most  food  poisonir^g  is  the  result  of  carelessness  in  the 
home  kitchen? 

HEMPHILL; 

Ahsolutoly. 

SALISBURY; 

And  the  home  kitchen  is  "beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  food  officials  -■ 
local,  State  and  Federal.     These  officials  inspect  food  manufacturing  plants, 
bakeries,  and  like  places;  they  insist  on  sanitation;   they  remove  contaminated 
food  from  the  market,  and  they  prosecute  offenders  —  "but  after  you've  gone 
to  the  store  and  "bought  the  day's  groceries,  it's  up  to  you  to  assume  full 
responsi"bility  therefor,  and  to  see  that  that  food  is  safe  and  wholesome 

when  you  serve  it  to  your  family  I've  heard  the  Food  and  Dru.g 

officials  here  in  Washington  say  that  out"breal<:s  of  food  poisoning  would 
pro'bahly  stop ,     if  every"body  who  prepared  food  for  the  ta'ble  would  remember 
that  sound  food,  freshly  and  thoroughly  cooked,  does  not  cause  poisoning. 
But,  human  nature  being  what  it  is  —  we  sometimes  forget  that  the  bacteria 
which  infect  food  are  found  everyv;here,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  particularly 
partial  to  custard  mixtures,  and  to  picnic  foods  —  salads  and  sandwiches  — 
especially  if  such  viands  are  stacked  in  a  warm  place. 

HEIvgHILL : 

These  bacteria  are  fond  of  left-overs,   too.     Especially  moist, 
cooked  left-overs  —  made  with  millc  and  eggs,  meat,  fish,  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY; 

Tifhat  should  you  do  with  left-overs? 

HEMPHILL; 

Right  after  supper,   or  dinner,   transfer  the  left-overs  to  dry 
covered  dishes.     Chill  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  keep  the  food  in  the 
ice  box,  or  the  cold  store  room.     In  hot  weather,  Doctor  Hunter  says, 
left-overs  should  be  thoroughly  heated,  or  boiled,  before  they're  served 
again. 


SALISBURY; 

Then  just  "warming  up"  is  not  enough,  for  left-overs. 
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HBgHIlL ; 

No.     In  fact,   "warming  up"  may  increase  the  danger,  "by  raising  the 
temperature  to  a  point  favor?>.ble  to  the;  growth  of  bacteria,  "but  not  high 
enough  to  destroy  them.    All  they  need  —  these  "bacteria  —  is  wamth, 
and  moisture,  and  a  beautiful  culture  medium  —  like  custard  sauce  — 
as  I  found  to  my  sorrow. 

SALISBURY; 

T7ell,  as  I  said  before,  ordinary  food  poisoning  is  hardly  ever  fatal. 
HEMPHILL; 

No,  but  it  puts  you  to  bed,  ajid  makes  you  lose  several  days'  v/ork, 
and  runs  up  a  doctor  bill. 

SALISBURY; 

I  knov;  it's  mighty  uncomfortable.     Jo,  I  believe  you  told  me  the 
Department  has  a  bulletin  on  the  care  of  food  in  the  home. 

HB,gHIIL; 

And  that's  the  title  —  "Care  of  Pood  in  the  Home."    We  have  a  very 
good  supply  of  this  bulletin,  I'm  glad  to  say. 

SALISBURY; 

Then,  Farm  and  Home  follcs,  you  can  add  "Care  of  Food  in  the  Home" 
to  your  kitchen  library,  along  with  "Heme  Baking"  and  "Home  Canning." 

HEfgHILL: 

"Home  Canning"  also  includes  rules  for  preventing  food  poisoning. 
SALISBURY; 

Fine.    Now  let's  see  —  there's  oraething  else  you  want  in  your 
kitchen  library  --  "Homo  Made  Pickles  and  Relishes."    Jo,  I've  Just  about 
made  up  my  mind  which  one  of  those  pickle  recipes  to  choose.     I'm  dovm  to 
four  now. 

Ha/IPHILL ; 

Good  I    What  are  the  faar? 
SALISBURY; 

Apple  chutney,  Dixie  relish,  green  tomato  pickle,  pickled  onions, 
pickled  peaches,  watermelon  pickle. 

HEt,{PHILL: 

Morse,  that's  six. 

SALISBURY; 

Six?    Now,  that's  funny.   .  . 

HEI/gHILL: 

By  the  way,  Farm  and  Home  folks,  we  still  have  some  copies  of  the 
recipes  —  "Homemade  Pickles  and  Relishes." 
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SALISBURY; 

Jo,  I  could  have  sv7orn  I  had  it  dovrn  to  four.     Now  i  seloctcd 
Apple  chutney,  tomato  catsup,  pickled  onions,  Dixie  relish,  dillcd  cucunlDcrs, 
svrect  dilled  cucumhers,  pickled  peaches,  v/atormelon  pickle  

HEI\gHILL; 

Eopeless,  Morse,  hopelcssl 

SALISBURY;  '■  " 

Oh,  what's  the  use.     Now  I've  got  to  start  all  over  again  

¥ell,  let's  go  back  to  "Care  of  Food  in  the  Hone."    Honenakers,  v/hen  you 
send  for  hulletins  you  need  in  your  kitchen  library,  rer.iecher  that  one  of 
the  nost  inportant  is  "Care  of  Food  in  the  Hone,"  with  directions  for  the 
care  of  all  perishables  you  ordinarily  use.    And  I  think  I'n  correct  in 
saying  that  if  you  observe  a.ll  the  rules,  your  fanily  will  never  yuiier 
fron  f ood  poi soning.     The  title  is  "Care  of  Food  in  the  Hone."  TJrite 
that  title  on  a  postcard,  vath  your  nane  and  address,  and  send  the  ijostcard 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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GOVEmfflNT  SERVICES  FOR  POULTHYIJSH 


i^t-i.mjQt  of  Agriculture 


A  radio  disciission  "betv/een  John  R.  Moliler,  Chairman,  Department_pf  

Agriculture  poultry  committee,  and  Morse  Salishury,  Radio  Service,-  -broadona't 
Wednesday,  July  2S,  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
Earra  and  Home  Four,  by  6U  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company . 


In  March  of  thJ.s  year,  Secretary  Wallace  appointed  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  Poultry  Committee.    It  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  various 
"branches  of  the  Department  working  on  poultry  problems.    The  aim  of  this 
Committee  is  to  try  to  tie  together  more  closely  all  the  poultry  work  of  the 
Department,  and  to  help  moke  the  results  of  this  work  available  to  poultrymen, 
and  others  who  may  find  it  useful. 

Today,  I  have  asked  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  chairL'.an  of  the  new  Depo,rtment  pjvltry  committee,  to  report  some 
of  the  newer  developments  in  the  services  that  the  Department  administers  for 

the  poultry  industry  and  the  general  public.     Dr.  Mohler   

MOHLER: 


The  problem  uppermost  in  the  poultrynan's  mind  right  nor  is  the  high  price 


he  pays  for  feed  compared  with  the  price  he  gets  for  eggs.    Of  course,  feed  prices 
are  high  now  because  of  last  year'-;  drought  —  and  are  likaly  to  continue  rather 
high  at  least  lontil  the  end  of  this  year,  according  to  the  Outlook  Report  we  gave 
our  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience  earlier  in  July. 


 ooooOoooo  


SALISBURY: 


Thanks,  Morse  —  and  good  afternoon  Farm  and  Home  Hour  friends. 


SALISBURY: 


MOHLER: 


The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  relatively  low  prices  for  eggs  because 
there  are  so  many  cases  in  storage. 
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SALISBURY: 

At  any  rate,  Dr.  Mohler,  in  times  like  the  present  when  the  feed-egg  price 
situation  is  unfavorable,  poultrymen  are  naturally  looking  for  ways  to  "better 
their  position.    What  aid  is  availaole  to  them  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937? 
MOHLER: 

Well,  of  course,  the  act  does  not  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  issue  an  enforcing  order  as  a  supplement  to  a  marketing  agreement  on 
poultry  or  poultry  products.    So,  before  the  Secretary  could  promulgate  an  agree- 
ment to  help  stabilize  the  marketing  of  eggs  or  poultry,  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  handlers  would  ha,ve  to  enter  the  agreement. 
SALISBURY: 

Then,  it  seems  that  under  the  present  marketing  act  an  effective  marketing 
agreement  for  the  poi-'.ltry  and  egg  business  waits  upon  very  thorough  cooperation 
of  the  entire  handling  trade. 
MOHLER: 

Huite  true. 
SALISBURY: 

But,  of  course,  there  is  still  another  method  of  direct  governmental  aid 
in  dealing  v/ith  the  economic  problems  of  the  poultry  industry.    Under  Section  32 
of  the  marketing  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  aiithorized  to  use  sums  equal 
to  30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  during  the  previous  year  to  buy  farm  com- 
modities for  relief  —  and  also  to  divert  them  to  new  uses. 
MOHLER: 

That  power  is  being  used.     Since  the  first  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  —  acting  for  the  Secretary  —  has  bought  for  relief 
distribution  nearly  300  thousand  cases  of  eggs  at  a  cost  of  more  than  two  million 
dollars  to  help  stabilize  the  market. 
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SALISBURY: 

Sut  over  and  above  such  aid  as  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  can 
give  with  its  limited  f\inds  for  emergency  "buying,  I  judge  that  it's  still  pretty 
much  up  to  each  poultry  raiser  to  study  all  the  facts  in  the  poultry  and  egg 
situation  provided  hy  Federal  and  State  agencies  and,  in  the  light  of  those  facts, 
make  his  own  individual  adjustments. 

■  Now,  I  understand  the  Eureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department 
has  been  improving  its  arrangements  for  providing  such  economic  information  to 
the  poultry  industry.    Would  you  explain  the  economic  information  services  now 
available? 
MOHLER: 

Well,  I  think  most  poultrymen  know  about  the  reports  on  egg  production  and 
size  of  farm  flocks  that  the  Department  issues  —  reports  based  on  information 
supplied  by  some  20,000  farm  flock  reporters. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  now  revising  its    sample  of  farm 
flocks  to  get  more  accurate  data.    And,  in  addition,  it  is  getting  special  reports 
on  trends  in  commercial  flock. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  reports  on  chicks  hatched  at  commercial  hatcheries, 
the  bureau  is  now  issuing  information  on  commercial  hatchings  of  turkeys  and  on 
the  trend  in  the  sexing  of  chicks. 
SALISBURY: 

Those  improvements  in  the  factual  reports  ought  to  help  give  each  poultry- 
man,  as  an  aid  in  making  his  own  plans,  much  more  definite  information  about  what 
other  poultrymen  are  doing  and  planning  to  do. 

I  understand  that  the  Bureau  is  also  improving  the  reports  which  interpret 
the  future  trends  in  production,  prices,  and  so  on.     In  other  words,  the  Outlook 
reports. 
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MOHLER: 

I  think  this  audience  has  prohahly  noticed  the  improvement  in  outlook 
reports. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  economists "have  developed  means 
of  giving,  at  the  first  of  the  year,  a  good  idea  of  prohahle  poultry  and  egg 
prices  the  next  fall,  of  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  poultry  price  trend  for  the 
whole  year  —  and  of  indicating  whether  more  or  fewer  chicks  will  he  hatched. 

The  Bureau  also  has  started  a  new  series  of  Monthly  Situation  poultry 
reports  to  keep  the  annual  outlook  report  up  to  date  through  the  year. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  those  factual  and  interpretive  reports  ought  to  give  a  poultryman 
considerable  help  in  figuring  out  the  prospects  for  prices  of  his  products  and 
of  the  things  he  has  to  huy. 

Now  let's  pa,ss  on  to  the  work  the  Department  is  doing  to  help  poultrymen 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  a  low  cost  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products » 

Let's  "begin  with  the  "breeding  program.     Just  what  are  your  scientists 
aiming  at  in  their  "breeding  work? 
MOHLER: 

Their  first  aim  is  to  "breed  hens  tiiat  will  lay  more  eggs  per  hen. 
SALISBURY: 

The  average  n-um"ber  per  hen  I  understand  is  at  present  only  a"bout  82  eggs 
a  year  or  less  than  two  a  week. 
MOHLER : 

Yes,  that's  right  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
SALISBURY: 

How  much  do  poultry  scientists  hope  to  raise  that  average  "by  "breeding? 
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MOHUER: 

We  feel  that  poultr^/mcn  pro'ba'bly  could  raise  that  average  from  82  eggs  a 
bird  to  150  simply  by  using  the  improved  stock  now  available  in  present  commercial 
breeding  flocks.    Methods  of  doing  this  are  provided  for  in  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan,  now  in  active  operation. 

As  to  the  ultimate  egg  production  per  bird  you  can  get  through  breeding  — 
that  remains  to  be  determined. 

At  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Center,  we  have  a  flock  of  White 
Leghorns  that  we  are  breeding  primarily  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  eggs.  Even 
though  we  keep  birds  in  that  flock  as  long  as  they  can  drag  around,  we  get  an 
average  of  200  eggs  a  bird. 
SALISBURY: 

As  you  breed  for  hens  that  will  lay  more  and  heavier  eggs,  what,  if  any- 
thing, are  you  doing  to  improve  the  quality  of  poultry  meat? 
MOHLER: 

We  are  already  engaged  in  work  in  that  direction  and  have  provided  new 
experimental  facilities  for  studying  meat  qualities  in  poultry.    We  have  further 
evidence  also  that  —  contrary  to  earlier  beliefs  —  you  can  combine  laying 
qualities  and  meat  qualities.    For  instance,  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  usually 
considered  to  be  meat  birds.    But  we  have  developed  a  flock  of  Reds  that  average 
more  than  200  eggs  a  year. 
SALISBURY: 

I  can  see  that  a  good  meat  bird  that  also  lays  200  eggs  a  year  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  general  poultrymen.    Well,  so  much  for  breeding  — 
What  are  you  aiming  at  in  your  feeding  work? 
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MOHLER: 

Briefly,  our  scientists  are  focusing  their  attention  on  "basic  studies  of 
just  what  vitamins,  minerals,  and  proteins  are  necessary  —  and  how  much  of  each 
is  necessary  —  for  growing  chicks  and  for  producing  poultry  meat  and  eggs.  And 
they  are  studying  the  amount  of  those  elements  in  various  feeds.    Me  hope  to  he 
able  to  give  poultrymen  information  that  will  enable  them  to  make  up  satisfactory 
rations  out  of  the  least  expensive  feeds  available  in  any  one  season. 
SALISBUEY: 

Such  information  might  be  very  helpful  to  poultrymen  in  times  like  these 
when  prices  of  the  feeds  commonly  used  are  very  high. 

Now,  I  gather  that  one  thing  that  is  bothering  poultrymen  almost  as  much 
as  feed  prices  is  disease  losses  in  their  laying  flocks.     I  have  seen  reports  of 
poultrymen  losing  from  a  third  to  half  their  laying  birds. 
MOHLER: 

That  problem  is  growing  more  serious.     Some  years  ago,  the  big  disease 
problem  was  losses  of  chicks.    Now,  pullorura  control  and  chick  sanitation  programs 
have  cut  chick  losses  very  greatly.    But  losses  among  layers  have  increased  until 
they  are  now  one  of  the  poultry  industry's  biggest  problems. 
SALISBURY: 

Just  what's  responsible  for  the  big  increase? 

MOHLER: 

Fowl  paralysis,  fowl  pox,   the  respiratory  diseases  including  laryngotra- 
cheitis,  and  coccidiosis,  tapeworms,  and  roundworms.    Of  course,  among  chicks, 
pullorum  disease  is  still  an  important  cause  of  losses. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  what  are  you  folks  doing  to  help  poultrymen  solve  the  disease 
problem?    What  do  you  see  as  the  solution? 
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MOHIER: 

As  far  as  fowl  paralysis  is  concerned,  the  veterinary  scientists  still 
don't  know  much  atout  what  causes  it,  how  it  spreads,  or  how  to  control  it.  For 
some  of  the  other  diseases,  we  already  have  vaccines  and  other  treatments;  for 
some,  we  don't.    But  for  control  of  all  poultry  diseases,  our  Department 
scientists  offer  four  broad  recommendations. 
SALISBURY: 

May  we  have  them? 

MOHLER: 

First,  get  healthy  "breeding  stock.    Of  course,  the  National  Poultry  Im-  . 
provement  Plan,  already  mentioned,  is  a  great  help  in  avoiding  one  of  the  impor- 
tant poultry  diseases  —  stock  contaminated  with  pullorum  disease. 
SALISBURY: 

All  right.    V/hat's  next? 

MOELER: 

Then,  second,  sanitation,  and  good  feeding  and  management. 
SALISBURY: 

To  the  end  of  keeping  healthy  stock  healthy. 

MOHLER: 

Exactly. 

And  third,  use  only  vigorous  stock  in  "breeding  for  high  egg  production. 
SALISBURY: 

And  fourth? 

MOHLER: 

Fourth  —  and  as  a  last  resort  —  vaccines  and  other  treatments. 
SALISB'JRY: 

In  other  v/ords,  the  scientists  strongly  recommend  preventing  diseases 
rather  than  cures. 
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SALISBURY  (continued) 

Now,  Dr.  Mohler,  you  mentioned  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  as 
an  aid  to  poultrymen  in  avoiding  stock  with  pullorum  disease.    Would  you  tell  us 
something  ahout  progress  in  the  two  years  since  you  lauxiched  the  plan. 

First,  what's  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  in  the  Plan? 

MOHLER: 

This  year,  kl  States  cooperated  officially. 

The  plan  embraced  more  than  12  hundred  hatcheries  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  50  million  eggs,  and  included  the  cooperation  of  more  than  30  thousand 
poultrymen. 

We  expect  that  eventually  at  least  half  of  the  "breeder  and  hatchery  : 
industry  will  take  part. 
SALISBURY: 

That  sounds  encouraging.    Wow  what  are  some  of  the  "benefits  of  the  plan 
thus  far? 
MOHIiER: 

The  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  has  done  a  great  deal  to  clear  up 
the  former  confusion  ahout  standards  for  pullorum  control.     It  is  giving  poultry- 
men  more  opportunity  to  get  chicks  and  eggs  from  high-producing  vigorous  flocks 
officially  tested  for  pulloruiri  disease.     It  should  help  raise  the  average  number 
of  eggs  laid  per  hen  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  meat  birds.     In  general,  we 
look  upon  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  as  providing  the  machinery  for 
carrying  quickly  to  thousands  of  poultrymen  the  results  of  all  scientific  breeding 
work. 

SALISBURY: 

I  believe  you  also  have  an  improvement  plan  for  turkeys? 
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Yes.    The  Department  is  now  offering  a  tentative  Turkey  Improvement  Plan 
to  the  States.    Of  course,  the  States  could  use  the  same  machinery  to  administer 
the  plans  for  "both  turkeys  and  chickens. 
SALISBURY: 

So,  poultrymen  can  take  advantage  of  the  efforts  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  control  pullorura  disease,  and  to  improve  the  producing  ability  of  the 
■breeds  by  "buying  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  "breeding  stock  inspected  and  certified 
under  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan. 

Now,  let's  see  what  the  Department  is  doing  to  help  poultrymien  meet  their 
marketing  pro'blems. 
MOHLER: 

I  think  poultry  people  generally  feel  that  one  key  to  marketing  pro'blems 
is  putting  the  "buying  and  selling  of  poultry  and  eggs  on  a  grade  or  quality  hasis. 
If  the  poultryman  is  going  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  producing  high- 
quality  poultry  and  eggs  he  must  be  paid  for  his  trouble.     So,  grade  buying  and 
selling  is  basic  to  the  national  progr?jns  to  improve  quality  of  poultry  products. 

Then,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  improve  the  present  system  of  price  quota- 
tions on  poultry  and  eggs,  we  must  have  a  uniform  system  of  grades  so  poultrymen 
can  understand  just  what  a  certain  price  for  a  certain  grade  means. 

Those  are  two  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  extend  the  use  of 

grades. 

SALISBURY: 

I  believe  the  Department  already  has  issued  grades  for  poultry  and  eggs. 

MOHLER: 

Yes.  Tentative  grades  are  already  in  use.  The  Department  probably  will 
promulgate  official  grades  next  year.  And,  incidentally,  as  soon  as  the  grades 
are  promulgated,  the  Commodities  Exchange  Act,  requires  the  contract  markets  to 
use  U.  S.  Standards  and  Grades  in  futures  trading. 
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SALISBURY:  '  •• 

Ti7ell,  that  in  itself  should  stimulate  the  use  of  grades. 

MOHLSR: 

It  should.    But  there  still  remains  a  "big  jot  of  informing  the  consumer 
about  grades,  so  he  may  buy  according  to  them.    The  Consumers'  Coi^nsel  of  the 
A.  A-  A.  has  issued  some  information  about  grades  for  the  use  of  consumers. 
SALISBURY: 

Now,  Dr.  Mohler,  tell  us  a  little  about  the  development  of  programs  to 
regulate  marketing  practices. 
MOHLER: 

Under  the  authorization  in  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  as  amended  in 
1935 >  the  Department  has  investigated  various  interstate  poultry  markets  and  has 
uncovered  unfair,  deceptive,  and  fraudulent  practices  in  marketing  live  poultry. 
It  has  put  markets  in  New  York  City  —  Newark,  Jersey  City  and  Camden,  New  Jersey 
—  and  Boston  and  nearby  points  —  and  Philadelphia  —  and  Chicago  under  super- 
vision —  and  has  licensed  many  dealers  and  handlers  in  those  markets.     It  has 
made  tentative  investigations  at  other  points. 
SALISBimY: 

I  gather  that  your  general  aim  is  to  establish  reasonable  rates  for 
marketing  services  —  and  to  eliminate  practices  unfair  to  poultrymen  and  others. 

MOHLER: 

That's  right. 
SALISBURY: 

A  moment  ago  you  mentioned  the  regulation  of  futures  trading  in  eggs,  under 
the  new  Commodities  Exchange  Act. 
MOHLER: 

Yes.    The  Department  has  Just  formulated  rales  to  govern  trading  in  egg 
futures. 
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SALISBURY: 

So  far  we've  reported  on  governmental  aids  in  the  production  and  narketing 
of  eggs  and  regulations  regarding  the  trading  in  eggs  not  yet  laid.     I  guess 
we've  covered  about  everything  except  the  eating. 
MOHI£R: 

Well,  I  won't  have  time  to  say  much  ahout  consumption  and  utilization  work. 
■Pnt,  "briefly,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  recently  developed  a  new  process 
for  drying  eggs.    And,  of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  developing 
recipes  for  using  eggs  and  studying  the  quality  and  nutritive  values  of  eggs  and 
poultry  meat. 
SALISBURY: 

Now  coming  hack  to  our  starting  point  —  the  Department  Poultry  Committee 
of  which  you  are  chairman  —  just  what  is  the  committee  doing? 
MOHLER: 

The  Committee  is  serving  as  a  central  point  of  contact  in  the  Department 
for  the  poultry  industry  —  and  it  is  now  getting  together  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  all  Department  poultry  activities.    When  the  summary  is  completed  the 
Committee  will  make  the  summary  available  on  request. 

With  those  facts,  the  Committee  v/ill  develop  ways  to  further  coordinate 
the  Department's  poultry  activities  —  and  work  out  improvements  in  methods  of 
making  results  of  the  Department's  work  available  to  the  poultry  industry. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Mohler  —  for  this  report  on  what  the 
Department  is  doing  on  poultry  problems.    We  would  like  to  have  further  reports 
from  you  as  the  various  poultry  projects  progress. 
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Department  of  Asricultui*. 

A  ^adio  conyei^sation  between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill, 
Office  of  Iijf orraation,  broadcast  Thursday,  July  29,  1937,  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultiire  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  IJBC  and  a  network  of 
54  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

And  it's  a  be-you-ti-ful  day  in  Washington,  Farm  and  Home  folks.  Here 
we  are  with  Roy  Hendrickson,  who's  going  to  give  you  the  farm  business  news 
of  the  week,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  looking  cool  as  a  cucumber  in  her  green 
gingham  dress.    And  over  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  is  Octogenarian 
Salisbury  —  a  sadder  but  no  wiser  man  —  a  victim  of  circumstances.  .   .  . 

JOSEPHINE  HEIvlPHILL; 

Buck  up,  Morse.    Don't  take  it  so  hard. 

SALISHJRY; 

Nothing  you  can  say  will  help  me  now. 

HEIvlPHILL; 

Things  are  never  so  bad  as  they  seem. 

SALISBURY: 

It's  too  late,  Josephine. 

HEI/IPHILL ; 

I  really  don't  know  what  to  do  about  you,  Mr.  Salisbury.    You're  in 
a  state. 

SALISBURY; 

A  state  of  utter,  absolute,  dejection. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

And  I  seem  to  be  the  unwitting  cause. 
SALISBURY: 

Unwitting.   ...     I'm  not  so  sure  about  that. 
HEIvlPHILL; 

Now  last  week,  when  we  talked  about  homemade  pickles  and  relishes,  — 
when  I  offered  the  leaflet  that  contains  recipes  for  a  dozen  or  so  different 
kinds  of  pickles  — 

SALISBURY: 

Eighteen,  Jo.  ' 
HEI/IPHILL ; 

Eighteen?     I  didn't  know  there  were  that  many.     Well,  anyway,  I 
thought  I  was  doing  you  a  good  turn  by  offering  to  make  you  some  pickles,  if 
you'd  tell  me  which  kind  you  liked  best.    Now  never  did  I  think  that  I  was 
placing  you  in  a  quandary  — 
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"MEAT  DISHES  AT  LOW  COST" 


(over) 
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SALISBURY;  " 
No  —  ? 

HEIvlPHILL ; 

No.    Never  did  I  think  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  you,  Mr.  Salisbury, 
could  not  make  up  your  mind  about  so  simple  -a  thing  as  a  pickle  recipe. 


SALISBURY: 

A  —  pickle  recipe.  Eighteen. 


HEIvlPHILL :  '  :     '      •  :     ..  . 

And  I  suppose  I  only  aggravated  your  trouble  this  morning,  when  you 

came  in  to  ask  me  if  I'd  cancel  the  talk  I'd  planned,  and  get  together  in- 
formation on  meat. 

SALISBURY; 

I  asked  you  to  do  that,  Josephine,  because  we're  getting  so  many  re- 
quests this  week  for  ways  of  using  low-cost  meat.    And  it  didn't  occur  to  me, 
at  the  time,  that  in  asking  you  to  talk  about  low— cost  meat  dishes  I  was 
automatically  putting  pickle  and  relish  ideas  into  your  head. 

HEIvlPHILL ; 

I  really  didn't  think  of  the  pickles,  until  later.    My  mind  was  on 
the  meat  research  of  the  Department.    Do  you  know  that  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  they've  cooked  almost  eight  thousand  cuts  of  meat?    But  of  course, 
what  interests  me  most,  is  the  practical  application  of  the  meat  research. 


SALISBURY; 

By  which,  you  mean  —  recipes. 

HEMPHILL ; 

But  I  didn't  mention  pickles,  until  you  carae  in  the  second  time.  Now 
if  I  hadn't  been  looking  at  the  lamb  leaflet  —  if  I  hadn't  talked  about  lamb 
as  an  excellent  summer  meat  —  and  how.  good  it  is  sliced  cold  —  and  how  you 
can  use  every  bit  that's  left  over,  in  a  spicy  curry,  or  lamb  patties,  or  a 
lamb  stew.   ...     If  I  hadn't  —  well  — 

SALISBURY; 

Go  on,  Josephine.    And  tell  the  truth. 

HEIvlPHILL  : 

Well,  it's  true  —  I  did  suggest  that  lamb  is  good  with  pickles  and 
relishes.    And  of  course,  when  you  said  what  kind  of  pickle,  I  said  Dixie 
relish.     I  said,  ;ind  so  I  firmly  believe,  that  Dixie  relish,  made  of  chopped 
cabbage  and  onions,  sweet  red  peppers,  and  sweet  green  peppers,  celery  seed 
and  mustard  seed  —  is  one  of  the  best  relishes  you  can  serve  with  lamb! 


SALISBURY; 

Naturally,  having  respect  for  your  judgment,  when  it  comes  to  food,  I 
told  you  I'd  choose  the  Dixie  relish  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  make  it  for 
me.    That  was  settled.    My  plans  v/ere  made,  to  have  Dixie  relish,  v/ith  a  good 
old-fashioned  lamb  stew,  and  some  brov/ned  potatoes. 
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m^HILL: 

Garnished  with  parsley. 

SALISBURY; 

So  you  "belong  to  the  "Parsley  Sprinklers'  Union." 

HZMPHILL; 

To.  the  —  what? 

SALISBURY; 

To  the  "parsley  Sprinklers'  Union."    The  "potato  Branch,"  of  the 
"Parsley  Sprinklers'  Union." 

HEMPHILL; 

Of  course  I  do.    Don't  you? 

SALISBURY: 

No,  I  don't.     I'm  going  to  organize,  and  see  what  I  can  do  about 
parsley,  —  if  I  ever  get  myself  out  of  this  pickle  quandary. 

HEMPHILL : 

Oh  yes  —  the  pickles.    Morse,  when  you  came  in  to  remind  me  it  was 
getting  on  to\7ard  noon,  I  had  no  idea  you'd  notice  that  I  was  reading  the 
"beef  leaflet,  "Cooking  Beef  According  to  the  Cut." 

SALISBURY; 

That  was  all  right  —  hut  wh;y'  did  you  have  it  open  at  that  picture  — 
HEMPHILL ; 

I  know.    Broiled  hamhurg  steak  on  onion  rings. 

SALISBURY;  •       .  • 

That  picture  was  my  downfall  —  hamhurger  with  onions. 

HEmilLL: 

And  you  wanted  to  know  whether  I  thought  Dixie  relish  would  "be  good 
with  hamhurg  steak  on  onion  rings.    I  told  you  the  truth,  Morse,  I  said  yes 
although  mustard  pickle  would  he  good,,  too. 

SALISBURY; 

Josephine,  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  you  would  prefer  mustard 

pickle. 
HEMPHILL: 

^ell,  I'm  just  naturally  fond  of  mustard  pickle.    And  then  —  I  don't 
like  to  tell  what  hc^jpened  next. 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  tell  it.    What  happened  next  was,  I  decided  I'd  rather  have 
mustard  pickle  than  Dixie  relish.    Nothing  strange  about  that.     It's  logical 
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HEMPHILL; 

It's  logical,  I  suppose,  Imt  I  have  a  single-track  mind,  and  it's 

hard  for  me  to  skid  .around  like  this,  from  Dixie  relish  to  mustard  pickles 

to  chili  sauce.     Or  shall  I  not  mention  the  —  c.s.? 

SALISBURY; 

Go  on  —  I  want        friends  to  know  just  what  you've  done  to  me. 
HEmnLL: 

Well,  I  thinlc  you  had  really  definitely  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
wanted  the  imistard  pickle,  — 

SALISBURY;  ■         '  ' 

Or  the  Dixie  relish.  : 

HSIvIPHILL; 

—  Or  the  relish,  when  you  stopped  in  to  say  it  was  time  to  go  to 
the  studio,  and  would  I  please  gather  up  my  recipes  and  ray  hat  and  come  on. 
Then  you  saw  the  recipe  for  pot  roast,  with  vegetables. 


SALISBURY: 

And  what  you  want  with  a  pot  roast  is  tomato  ketchup .  Furthermore, 
I  want  plenty  of  vegetables  in  my  pot  roast. 

HB^/IPHILL; 

Oh  sure.  Carrots,  celery,  potatoes,  onions,  tomatoes,  turnips.  Do 
you  know  how  the  meat  specialists  cook  a  pot  roast? 

SALISBURY: 

It's  one  of  the  le ss  tender  cuts,   so  I'd  guess  they  use  long,  slow 
cooking. 

HEMPHILL ; 

Yes,  long  slow  cooking,  with  moisture.    You  "brown  the  meat  first  in 
a  little  hot  fat,  to  give  a  rich  flavor,  then  you  finish  tho  cooking  very 
slov/ly,  with  some  water  added,  and  of  course  —  cover  the  meat,  to  keep  in 
the  steajn, 

SALISBURY: 

This  steam  makes  the  meat  tender. 

HEivIPHILI ; 

Right.  And  all  the  juice  that  cooks  out  of  the  meat  goes  to  make  a 
good  rich  orown  gravy.  Do  you  know  what  I  like?  pot  roast,  with  buttered 
carrots  and  stuffed  onions.     There's  a  dish  for  you'. 

SALISBURY: 

tTo  better  than  my  broiled  hamburger »  with  onions. 

HEIvIPHILL :  . 
Oh,  that's  good  too,  especially  with  dill  pickles. 
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SALISBURY : 

Say,  do  you  like  dill  pickles  better  than  tomato  catsup,  with 
hamburger? 

lEMPHILL: 

Well  no  —  but  hamburger  and  dill  pickles  seem  to  sort  of  belong 
together. 

SALISBURY:  .. 

This  i_s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 

HEIvlPHILL : 

-  Now  if  you're  talking  about  fish,  —  let's  have  a  different  sort  of 
pickle!    Let's  have  — 

SALISBURY: 

Let's  forget  the  fish.     Go  on  and  describe  the  hamburger'. 


HSIvlPHILL : 

There's  nothing  much  to  describe',  and  the  recipe's  in  the  beef  leaflet, 
anyway.    You  simply  brown  the  onion  slices  in  butter,  and  then  bake  them, 
till  they're  tender.    While  the  onion  slices  are  cooking,  make  the  hamburger 
into  flat  calces,  and  wrap  them  with  slices  of  bacon.    Put  each  cake  on  a 
slice  of  onion,  and  broil  for  a  few  minutes  on  each  side.   .   .   .     Sometimes  I_ 
broil  the  mrat  in  a  hot  skillet,  if  I  don't  want  to  use  the  broiler.  Morse, 
tomato  catr. j.p  is  reallj''  delicious  with  hamburg  steak,  just  as  you  said.  So 
is  chili  sauce.    You  don't  have  to  choose  dill  pickle,  just  because  I  like  it. 

SALISFJRY: 

Well,  did  I  choose  dill  pickle?     Did  I  choose  anything?    Have  I  been 
able  to  choose  one,  single ,  con- founded  — 


HBffKILL:  . 

I  wi sh  I  could  think  of  a  way  to  help  you  out.     When  you  came  in  that 
last  time,  after  positively  committing  yourself  to  tomato  catsup  — 

SALISBURY: 

Or  chili  saace. 

HMPEILL: 

Yes  —    And  when  you  notice  my  copy  of  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost," 
with  more  than  sixty  recipes  for  all  kinds  of  meat  —  I  knev/  then  it  was  too 
niach  for  you.     Especially  when  you  started  all  over  again  —  apply  chutney, 
Dixie  relish,  pickled  peaches,  pickled  onions,  mustard  pickle,  green  toma  — 

SALISBURY;     ( G-EIITLY ) 

Josephine,  you  meant  well  (or  did  you)  but  your  method  of  helping  me 
out  of  my  difficulty  was  all  wrong.     To  stai't,  as  you  did,  at  the  beginning 
of  your  pickle  recipes,  and  to  read  through  the  list  —  that  was  not  helping 
me.    Ordinarily,  I'm  a  mild  man  —  but  if  this  goes  on  much  longer  — 


HEMPHILL; 

There's  always  a  way  out. 
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SALISBURY; 

leS?  ; 

HMPHILL: 

We'll  study  it. 

SALISBURY: 
How? 

HEMPHILL ; 

Come  on  downstairs  and  have  lunch,  after  the  broadcast.     You  and  Mr. 
Hendrickson.    We'll  have  some  ice  cold  lemonade  —  that'll  help. 

SALISBURY; 

All  right,  Jo.     If  I  don't  get  some  help  pretty  soon  —  But  come  on 
now  —  let's  get  these  meat  leaflets  in  order.  First? 

HEMPHILL ; 

Eirst,  the  leaflet  on  lamb.  The  recipes  include  the  lamb  stew  you 
like  so  much  with  Dixie  relish,  and  also  recipes  from  savory  brown  gravy, 
mint  sauce,  and  a  mint  stuffing. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right  now.     Eirst,  the  lamb  leaflet.    We've  got  that  down. 
And  next? 

HEI^HILL ; 

Next,   "Cooking  Beef  According  to  the  Cut."    Eor  the  women  who've 
been  writing  to  you  this  week  —  asking  for  good  ways  to  cook  the  less 
tender  and  cheaper  cuts  of  meat. 

SALISBURY: 

You  know  why.    When  it  comes  to  meat,  we're  beginning  to  feel  the 
full  effect  of  the  droughts  of  1934  and  '36.     It's  showing  up  in  the 
present  high  prices  of  meat,   and  meat  animals.     Drought  country  farmers 
had  to  sell  off  millions  of  cattle  for  which  they  had  no  feed  or  water, 
in  both  '34  and  '36. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Well,  I  know  it  takes  a  long  time  —  to  grow  a  beefsteak . 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  it  takes  several  years  to  grow  a  beef  steer  out  for  market  — 
so  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  have  as  many  cattle  in  the  United  States 
as  we  had  in  1934. 


HEMPHILL; 

What  about  hogs? 
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SALISBURY; 

Hogs  ape  different.    Of  course  farmers  had  to  sell  off  millions  of 
ho^s  in  1934,  also;  but  you  can  increase  hog  production  much  faster  than 
cattle.    You  get  two  pig  crops  a  year,  "but  only  one  calf  crop.  Farmers 
were  starting  to  increase  numbers  of  hogs  in  1935.     The  drought  of  1935  hit 
'em  again  —  struck  the  corn  belt  supply  of  feed  grains  on  hand,   so  the  pig 
crop  of  the  fall  of  '36,  and  spring  of  '37,  were  both  small. 

HEMPHILL; 

And  the  pig  crop  this  fall? 

SALISBURY: 

It  will  also  be  small.    But  there's  a  bumper  crop  of  feed  in  prospect 
this  year,  so  we'll  have  lots  of  pigs  next  spring,  to  eat  the  corn  produced 
this  year.    Pork  prices  should  be  more  favorable  to  the  consumer,  in  a  year 
from  now.    And  now,  Jo  —  let's  have  your  last  leaflet. 

HEMPHILL : 

Last  —  and  I_  think  quite  important  at  the  present  time  —  "Meat 
Dishes  at  Low  Cost."    Now  this  one  is  for  women  who  are  really  skillful  — 
who  want  to  make  their  meat  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  by  using  the 
cheaper  cuts,  by  using  left-over  cooked  meats  in  chop  suey,   stuffed  peppers, 
curry,  croquettes,  meat  loaf,  shepherd's  pie,  browned  hash,  — 

SALISBURY: 

Brovmed  hash.    Now  why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  that  one'. 
HEI\tPHILL ; 

f7ell,  because  —    It  would  only  have  added  to  your  confusion  — 
SALISBURY: 

And  by  the  way,  is  there  a  meat  pie  in  that  leaflet. 
HH/PHILL; 

Sure.    Do  you  like  your  pie  made  with  biscuit  dough? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes.     I  also  like  it  covered  with  mashed  potatoes,  browned  on  the  top. 

mCPHILL: 

You  don't  mean  in  the  same  pie  I 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  make  it  two  pies.    And  do  you  want  to  knov/  what  I^  want  to  go 
with  the  meat  pie? 1 1 1 

HEMPHILL : 

I  can  guessi    After  all,  there's  nothing  better,  with  meat  pie  than  — 
SALISBURY: 

Watermelon  pickle  I    Jo  —  Farm  and  Home  listeners  —  I  call  you  all 
to  witness  that  watermelon  pickle  is  my  choice  of  all  the  pickle  recipes. 
Watermelon  pickle  is  my  choice  —  I  now  declare  in  a  loud,  firm  voice!  Jo, 
do  I  get  some  home-made  watermelon  pickle,  and  when? 


HBffHILL: 

I'm  on  ray  way  —  to  buy  a  watermelon  —  "before  you  change  your  mind. 
So  long,  Morse.    Here  —you  take  care  of  the  meat  recipes.     I'll  be  with 
you  again  next  Monday. 

SOimD  EITECT : 

Door  closing.  ^  .  •  . 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that.   .   .   .    Roy,  where' s  our  ice  cold 
lemonade? 

ROY  HENDRICKSON:  ' 

Oh,  Miss  Hemphill's  got  her  mind  on  a  recipe,  Morse.    Nothing  can 
stop  her  now. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  not. 

HMDRICKSOI-T; 

Besides,  you  should  worry'.    You  get  the  watermelon  pickle.     I_  get 
neither  watermelon  pickle  —  nor  lemonade. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,   I  feel  as  if  a  great  load  had  been  lifted.   .   .   .  Watermelon 
pickle,  Roy.     After  all,  there's  nothing  better  than  watermelon  pickle. 

HEITDRICKSOK; 

You  said  it,  Morse.    And  I  could  use  those  meat  leaflets,  if  you 
don' t  need  ' em . 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  here  —  You  can  have  this  one,   "Cooking  Lamb,"  —  and  you  can 
have  "Cooking  Beef." 

HEMDRICKSON; 

Thanks. 

SALISBURY; 

But  I'm  going  to  keep  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost,"  because  of  the  hash, 
and  the  meat  pie.    Farm  and  Home  friends,  you  can  have  one,  two,  or  three  of 
these  meat  leaflets,  v/hichever  you  need.    Write  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard,  and  send  the  card  to  the  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.    The  leaflets  are  —  "Cooking  Lamb"  —  "Cooking  Beef"  — 
and  —  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost." 
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— ooOoo — 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

And  here  we  are  in  Washington,  with  Josephine  Hemphill  representing  the 
Home  side  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.    To  honor  the  six  new  Cotton  Belt  stations 
on  Farm  and  Home,  Jo  has  forsaken  recipes  and  stain  removal,  and  dedicated  her- 
self to  cotton  fabrics  today.     She  spent  the  morning  —  not  in  the  cotton  fields 
—  but  with  the  cotton  scientists,  so  she  could  give  us  some  first-hand  facts 
about  sheets  and  towels,  and  pillov/cases.    By  the  way,  Jo  —  Did  you  make  up  your 
mind  about  the  bath  tdwels  you  were  looking  at  on  Saturday? 

JOSEPHIKE  HEMPHILL: 

Oh  yes  —  I  bought  two  of  each. 

SALISBURY: 

I  hope  you  checked  up  on  the  v/arps  and  fillings,  and  piles  of  yarns* 
HEIjIPHILL: 

No  no,  Morse.    Not  "piles  of  yarns"  —  yarns  in  the  pile. 

SALISBURY: 

In  the  pile  of  —  what. 

HEMPHILL: 

In  the"  pile  of  the  bath  towel. 

SALISBURY: 
Oh. 

HEI/IPHILL: 

Has  all  your  recently  acquired  towel- education  gone  for  naught? 
SALISBURY: 

"Piles  of  yarns"  —  "yarns  in  the  pile."    I'd  like  to  know  who  cojn.  toll 
the  difference. 

HEMPHILL: 

TJcll,  there's  a  —  heap  --  of  difference.    Morse,  before  I  bring  in  the 
towels,  let's  talk  about  raw  cotton  —  cotton  in  the  cottonfield,  o.nd  cotton  in 
the  bale  —  before  it's  made  into  .towels,  or  sheets.  ' 

SALISBURY:  ' 

From  bale  to  bed.     Go  ahead.    Tell  us  what  you've  learned  about  cotton. 
HEMPHILL: 

In  the  first  place,   I  learned  that  for  seventy  years  —  ever  since  1867  — 
the  Department  has  been  finding  facts  to  help  the  farmers  improve  their  cotton, 


(over) 


and  therolDy  help  the  manufacturers  improve  their  cotton  f ahrics,  and  thorchy  help 
the  houseuife  to-  get  good  duratj-lo  long- lasting  tovrels,  and  sheets  and  pilloircases . 

SALISBURY: 

Did  you  learn  that  the  scientists  are  gradually  developing  cottons  of 
better  staple  length,  and  "better  general  quality? 

HEMPHILL: 

I  did.    And  when  it  comes  to  quantity ,   the  United  States  has  ranked  first, 
in  cotton  production,  for  many  years.    But,  for  three  or  four  thousand  years, 
India  was  first. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  catton  production  was  one  of  the  ancient  industries  of  India.  Wow 
India  ranks  second  to  the  United  States,'  and  China  is  third. 

HEMPHItL: 

And  Russia  is  fourth.    TJell,   to  get  hack  to  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
States  —  most  of  it  is  Ajnerican  Upland.    And  it  varies,  in  staple  length,  from 
the  long  v.arieties  grown  in  Arizona  and  California  —  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  on  the  rich  "Delta"  land  —  to  the  shorter  varieties.     (Morse,  I  hope 
you're  impressed  with  my  knowledge.) 

SALISBURY: 

I  am,  indeed.    But  you'd  tetter  stop  right  here  and  explain  that  word 
"staple."    Not  everybody  is  familiar  with  raw  cotton,  "before  it  is  manufactured. 

HEMPHIHj  ; 

TiTcll,  cotton  is  composed  of  hairs,  or  fibers,  covering  a.  seed.  These 
fibers  are  all  lengths  —  some  short,  some  long. 

SALISBURY: 

True  enough. 

HEIC'HILL: 

Under  a  microscope,   they're  flat,  and  tvristcd.  They  look  like  —  v/cll, 

the  best  way  I  can  explain  it  is  that  the  fibers  look  like  a  piece  of  garden 
hose,  empty,  and  twisted.     Is  that  clear? 

SALISBURY: 

Very  good.     Wow,  when  a  cotton  man  uses  the  terra  "staple  length"  —  what 

does  he  mean? 

HEMPHILL: 

Vhcn  he  uses  "staple  length"  in  reference  to  any  particular  scjuplc  of 
cotton,  he  means  the  length  of  a  typical  portion  of  the  fibers.     (I'll  be  glad 
when  v/e  get  back  to  towels  1) 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  you're  doing  fine.     Now  you've  explained  that  we  grow  American  Upland 
in  the  United  States,  — 


HEMPHILL:  : 
And  JUneri can-Egyptian,  especially,  in  the  Southwest. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.    TOiere  do  we  go  from  here,  Jo? 

HEMPHILL:  ■  '. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  a  test  they  made  with  ninety  sheets, 
made  of  three  different  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton.     I'll  tell  you  the  story 
of  three  hales  of  cotton,  that  were  spun  into  yarn,  that  was  woven  into:  sheets, 
that  were  tested  on  the  "beds  —  of  a  certain  hotel  in  ¥ashington« 

SALISBURY: 

TITe've  told  this  audience  something  about  that  experiment.    How  Icsng  did  it 
last?  • 

HEMPHILL: 

Well,  naturally  Morse  —  it  lasted  — 

SALISBURY: 

As  long  as  the  sheets  lasted. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes.    Two  and  a  half  years.    Now  in  their  sheet  test,  the  Home  Economists 
studied  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  the  raw  cotton  to  the  wear,  the  laundering , 
and  the  ironing  properties  of  the  finished  fabric.     They,  followed  these  sheets 
through  a  life  time. 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  a  life  time  for  a  sheet. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  from  the  time  the  sheet  was  woven,  until  it  was  sent  to  the  rag  hag. 
SALISBURY: 

So  that  completes  our  saga  —  from  hale,  to  bed,  to  ragbag* 
HEMiPHILL: 

I'Jow  these  sheets,  in  the  fabric  test,  were  laundered  after  every  night  of 
use.    All  the  sheets  were  useable  until  they  had  been  laundered  197  times.  But 
some  lasted  until  they  had  been  used  and  laundered,  252  times. 

SALISBURY: 

Q,uitc  a  difference,     I  suppose  the  results  of  this  experiment  have  been 
published. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  in  a  Technical  Bulletin  called  —  just  a  minute,  Morse  —  I  knew  you'd 
want  to  know,  so  I  wrote  down  the  title.  .  .  It's  Technical  Bulletin  406,   "A  Study 
of  the  Raw  Cotton  and  the  Yarn  and  Sheeting  Manufactured  from  Three  Grades  of 
American  Upland  Cotton."    And  —  it's  a  very  technical  Technical  Bulletin. 


SALISBURY: 

You  mean  I  co-uldn't  appreciate  it. 


HEMPHILL:  .  ^ 

Oh,  it's  just  the  kind  of  scientific  publication  you  dote  on.    But  as  for 
me  —  when  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  some  useahle  facts  about  household  cottons,  so  • 
I  can  take  advantage  of  an  August  sale  —  I  haven't  time  to  read.^ —  wait  a 
minute  — 

SALISBURY: 

"A  Study  of  the  Raw  Cotton  and  the  Yarn  and  Sheeting  Man\rf actured  from 
Three  grades  of  American  Upland  Cotton." 

HEI^HILL: 

That's  the  one  for  you,  Morse,  hut  for  the  likes  of  me  —  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1765,   "Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath  Towels." 

SALISBURY: 

But  I'm  sure  that  your  Farmers'  Bulletin  tells  about  the  fabric  tests, 
made  in  the  TZashington  hotel. 

HEMPHILL: 

Certainly  —  it  includes  the  practical  results.    You  see,  Morse,  as  Miss 
Hays  explained  it  to  me  this  morning,  that  test  furnished  a  valuable  comparison, 
of  fabrics  made  from  three  different  grades  of  raw  cotton  —  "from  fiber  to 
fabric"  —  she  called  it. 

SALISBURY: 

And  didn't  she  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  test  in  this  particular  study 

was  made  under  the  conditions  of  use  and  la,undcring  in  a  hotel,  not  an  ordinary 
household? 

HEMPHILL: 

You're  absolutely  right.     In  the  ordinary  household,   the  sheets  would  be 
used  more  than  one  night,  before  laundering.    And  that  reminds  mc  —  do  you  know 
that  some  companies  advertise  their  sheets  as  superior  quality,  because  they're 
able  to  withstand  a  certain  number  of  launderings? 

SALISBURY: 

Isn't  that  all  right? 

HEMPHILL: 

\Iell,  you  might  have  a  better  measure  of  durability,   if  the  sheets  had  been 
used,  between  times. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  yes  —  of  course. 

KEIffHILL: 

Naturally,   in  your  own  home,  you  don't  Just  wash  sheets  ~  you  us£  them, 
between  washings.  .  .  Now  some  textile  outhorities  believe  that  ironing  is  harder 
on  sheet  than  washing  is. 
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SALIS3UEI: 

Ordinary  ironing? 

EEMPHILL:  .     ,,    ....  . . 

Yes.    Yoa  may  be  using  an  iron  that's  too  hot  —  even  though  you  don't  know 
it.    And  even  if  the  scorch  is  so  slight  you  can  hardly  see  it  —  too  hot  an  iron 
gradually  weakens  the  cotton  fibers.    Another  thing  —  ironing  folds  through  the  ■ 
center  of  a  sheet  is  a  had  practice. 

SALISBURY: 

The  sheets  would  break,  along  the,  fold. 
HEMP KILL: 

Yes.     In  many  hotels,  all  the  bedding  and  towels  are  folded  after  they're 
ironed  —  and  they're  folded  by  hand  —  with  just  as  few  folds  as  storage  space 
allows.  ^  .  I 

SALISBURY: 

That  sounds  like  sctoething  you  might  do  in  your -own  home.  Is  the 'Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  carrying  on  any  more  experiments  with  cotton  that  wc  ought  to 
know  about? 

HEMPHILL: 

They're  completing  one  this  fall  —  an  experiment  similar  to  the  one  I've 
just  described.     They're  testing  sheets  made  from  two  different  bales  of  "TJhitc 
American  Upland"  cotton. 

SALISBURY: 

How  are  the  bales  different? 


EEIvIPHILL: 

One  bale  \7as  grown  ■'ondcr  irrigation,  and  the  other  was  not. 
SALISBURY: 

I  believe  that's  the  experiment  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  cooperating. 

EEMPHILL: 

It  is.  ,  That's  the  one. 

SALISBURY: 

Hasn't  this  experiment  been  going  on  for  three  or  four  years? 

HEMPHILL: 

Nearer  five  years,   I  think. 

SALISBURY: 

How  mojiy  sheets,  this  time? 

hsiviphill: 

One  hundred  and  seventy  four.    They're  a  little  heavier  than  the  sheets 
used  in  the  first  experiment  —  more  like  regular  hotel  sheets. 
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SALISBUETi 

And  how  are  they  holding  up. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

■   TTell,  some  have  gone  throiigh  more  than  300  washings. 
SALISBURY:. 

And,  like  the  sheets  in  the  first  test,  they're  laundered  after  every 
night  of  use* 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes.     They're  washed  and  iron  in  the  regular  hotel  laundry,  and  folded 
"by  hand,  after  laundering.    But  you'll  hear  more  ahout  this  test,  when  it's  com- 
pleted, v/hich  will  he  soon. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  i;ot  going  to  tell  anything  till  you  tell  all. 
HEMPHILL: 

No  sir.    Morse,  you're  a  much  "better  explainer  than  I  am  — 
SALISBURY: 

l\Iot  when  it  comes  to  textile  fabrics.,  Jo. 
HEI^HILL: 

Well,  I  wish  you'd  tell  why  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  was  directed  hy 
Congress  to  carry  out  these  cotton  fahric  tests  —  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  raw 
cotton  make  the  "best  fahrics  for  different  uses  —  such  as  sheets. 

SALISBURY: 

It's  not  a  complicated  explanation. 

HEMPHILL: 

No  —  hut  it  involves  economics. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  not  afraid  of  economics. 

HEMPHILL: 

No,  hut  you'd  "better  do  the  explaining  —  if  you  don't  mind. 
SALISBURY: 

The  aim  of  Congress  was  to  help  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
consTJimer  —  all  three  of  them.     If  the  scientists  can  find  out  what  types  of  raw 
cotton  moke  the  most  useful  fa'brics,  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  producer  can  turn 
out  such  a  cotton,  and  find  a  good  market  for  it  —  the  spinner  and  the  wcaver^ 
can  handle  it  more  easily  —  and  the  huycr  can  "be  more  certain  of  getting  a  uni- 
form quality  in  cotton  fabrics.     Does  that  explanation  cover  the  ground,  Jo2 

HEMPHILL : 

Thank  you  —  that's  fine. 


-  ^  • 


SALISBURY: 

And  of  course  you  understand  that  the  facts  about  determining  the  quali- 
fications of  the  cotton  goods  now  offered  over  the  counter,   to  the  horaemakcr, 
come  partly  from  those  scientific  tests  you  have  described. 

EEMPHILL: 

THiich  brings  us  right  back  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  1765,   "Guides  for  Buying 
Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Towels." 

SALISBURY: 

Are  you  offering  that  bulletin  today? 

HEMPHILL: 
No. 

SALISBURY: 

TThy  not? 

HEMPHILL: 

The  girl  in  charge  of  mailing  asked  me  please  not  to  offer  anything,  until 
they've  caught  up  with  the  requests  for  the  meat  recipes.     But  —  I  think  it*s 
all  right  to  make  a  plain  statement  of  fact  —  to  say  that  there  is,  a  bulletin  on 
"Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath  Towels." 

SALISBURY: 

But  you're  not  offering  anything  — 

HEMPHILL: 

¥.0,    Except  my  good  wishes. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  if  there's  a  good  supply  — 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh,  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
SALISBURY: 

If  there's  a  good  supply  of  the  bulletin  — 

HEMPHILL: 

There  is» 

SALISBURY: 

Then  I'm  going  to  over- rule  you  and  the  mail- room  — 

HEMPHILL: 

At  your  own  risk. 

SALISBURY: 

T7cll,  I'll  take  the  risk,  and  protect  myself  by  specifying  that  it  vail  be 
two  or  three  weeks,  after  you  send  in  your  request,  before  you  get  your  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1765:  "Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath  Towels." 
That  all  right,  Jo,   If  I  give  two  or  three  weeks  leeway? 
HEMPHILL : 

Yes,  that's  all  right.     Just,  so  there's  time  to  send  out  the  meat  recipes 
first  —  there's  a  heavy  run  on  "Meat  Dishes  at  Lov7  Cost." 
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SALISBURY: 

And  here  we  are  in  T7"ashington,  where  the  days,  if  not  perfect,  are 
good  enough  for  August.    Josephine  Hemphill  is  here  to  take  charge  of  the 
Homemakers'  Calendar.     She  tells  me  she  has  borrowed  an  idea  from  Roy 
Hendrickson.     She's  going  to  preoent  her  home  news  today  as  Roy  presented 
the  farm  business  news  last  week  —  in  headlines.    All  right,  Jo, —  your 
first  headline. 

HEMPHILL: 

The  first  one  —  "M  SHOULD  DO  THE  HOUSETTORK,  T70M  ARE  ADVISED." 


SALISBURY: 

TThat'  s  this? 


HEMPHILL: 

"EXPERT  AT  CONmiTION  III  ATIAITTIC  CITY  URGES  WUm  TO  LET  MEN  DO 
HEAVY  CLEANING  Ai^ID  T7ASHING." 


SALISBURY: 

TTait  a  minute  J 


HEMPHILL: 

And  here's  the  story:     "Cooking,  cleaning  house,  and  washing  clothes 
are  heavy  physical  labor  which  might  better  be  done  by  men  than  women, — " 

SALISBURY: 

Here  —  horel 

HEMPHILL: 

—  "expert  tells  1500  women  delegates  at  their  convention  in  Atlantic 
City.     This  was  only  one  of  the  many  cheering  opinions  delivered  in  a  — " 

SALISBURY: 

Cheering  to  whom? 

HHvIPHILL: 

" — cheering  opinions  delivered  in  a  symposium — " 

SALISBURY: 

Give  me  that  clipping. 

HEMPHILL: 

Aren't  you  interested  in  modern  points  of  view? 

(over) 


SALISBURY: 

No.     There ' s  your  clipping. 


HEMPHILL:  '  ' 

It  looks  like  a  jig-sa,w  puzzle.     I'll  never  be  able  to  read  that  again 

SALISBURY: 

I  hope  not . 

HEMILL: 

Don't  you. want  to  know  what  the  expert  told  fifteen  hundred  women? 
SALISBURY: 

I've  heard  too  much  already.  Josephine,  this  is  what  happens  when 
I  leave  you  to  your  own  devices,  and  tell  you  to  give  women  the  facts  you 
think  are  of  most  interest  —  .  . 

HEIvCPHILL: 

I  don' t  know  anything  more  interesting  — 
SALISBURY: 

Of  most  interest,  and  a£.jnost  value.    TThat,  may  I  ask,  prompted 
you  to  "bring  up  heavy  cleaning  and  washing,  on  a  day  like  this?     This  isn't 
wash-day • 

HEMILL: 

Morse,  after  the  Monday  talk,  on  sheets,  and  how  they're  laundered 
in  hotels,   several  persons  wanted  to  know  whether  we  have  anything  on  home 
laundering. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes— 

HEIvIPHILL: 

TT'e  have.    You've  seen  this  "bulletin  —  "Methods  and  Equipment  for 
Home  Laundering." 

SALISBURY: 

I  have.     In  my  youth,  wash  day  v/as  one  of  the  hardest  days  of  the 
week,  in  our  house"hold. 

HEKCPHILL: 

In  ours,  too. 

SALISBURY: 

Hard  on  me,  I  mean.     In  my  generation,  there  was  great  Joy  in  a  family 
when  a  man-child  was  born.    For,  as  soon  as  he  outgrew  the  "toddler"  age  —  • 
(I  believe  that's  what  Rowena  Carpenter  calls  it)  —  he  was  assigned  the  jot) 
of  turning,  by  hand,  the  family  washing  machine. 

HEMPHILL: 

That  is  hard  work. 


SALISBUHY: 

Xlhen  he  should 'have  "been  out  in  the  sand  lot,  playing  "one  ole  cat." 
Josephine,  I  don't  pretend  to  "be  an  "expert"' like  your  friend  T7hat's-His- 
Name  in  Atlantic  City  —  "but  I  do  knor  that  uiv^inii  fifteen  hu,ndr',::d  v;or...-n  to 
let  the  men  do  the  heavy  cleaning  and  washing,  is  —  well,  it's  like  urging 
a  fish  to  s\7im. 

HEMPHILL: 

Then  you'd  rather  I  wouldn't  go  on,  and  tell  about  the  "Home  Launder- 
ing" hulletin  —  just  to  save  your  feelings? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes.    V.p  —  no,  I  won't  let  my  feelings  interfere  with  Progress.  Let' 
see  the  laundry  bulletin. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Here's  your  copy.     It's  a  grand  bulletin,  for  people  who  want  the  most 
efficient  ways  of  doing  the  family  wash.    After  all,  if  you've  got  to  do  it, 
you  may  as  well  do  it  the  best  way. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  so. 

BEMPKILL: 

Now  here's  a  discussion  of  soaps,   starches,  and  other  laundry  supplies 

SALISBURY: 
Yes. 

HEMPHILL: 

Here's  a  discussion  of  washing  equipment  —  selection  and  care.  And 
here's  an  ideal  laundry  room,  with  a  floor  plan. 

SALISBURY: 

Urn -huh . 

HS/IPHILL: 

A  floor  fourteen  feet  by  twelve  and  a  half.    How  do  you  like  the  way 
this  equipment  is  arranged  —  washing  machine  and  tubs  close  together,  the 
stove  over  here  in  the  corner,  and  a  rack  to  dry  the  clothes  on.    And  here's 
the  ironing  board. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see. 

HEJ.'IPHILL: 

And  next,  descriptions  of  tubs,  washboards,  wringers,   stoves,  clothes 
boilers,  washing  machines  of  all  types  — 

SALI S3URY: 

THiat  types. 

KEJ.'IPHILL: 

VJashing  machines  run  by  hand,  by  water  power,  gasoline  engine,  elec- 
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tricity.    Morse,  the  Home  Economists  are  yoiar  friends;.  They  haven' t  even 
suggested  that  the  men  do  the  washing.     They're  your  pals. 

SALISBURY: 

They  are?     Look  here,  Jo.    Here  are  the  measurements  for  a  folding 
ironing  hoard,  and  the  wall-case  to  put  it  in  vhen  you're  through  ironing. 
T?ho'  going  to  huild  that  ironing  "board?  Y?ho. 

HEMPHILL:   '    '  ■ 

Xlhow  .  .  .  YJell,   I  suppose  —  a  man  handy  with  tools  —  could  make  an 
ironing  t)oard  like  that. 

SALISBURY: 

He  could.    Moreover,  he  will.    And  he'll  build  this  shelf  here,  for 
the  iron,  and  for  the  "pressing  cloth."  : 

HEMPHILL:  '  . 

Morse,   I  wish  you'd  look  at  this  next  page  —  at  the  "beautiful  way 
this  shirt  is  foldedl    Now  wouldn't  any  man  "be  pleased,   to  have  his  Sunday 
shirts  folded  like  this? 

SALISBURY: 

Not  "bad,  Jo.    Not  —  half -bad. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  here's  another  method  for  folding  a  shirt  —  the  "envelope"  method. 
The  last  part  of  the  bulletin  gives  special  rules  for  washing  v/oolens, 
sweaters,   silks,  rayon,  lace  curtains,  and  pillows.    But  —  since  you're  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  laundering,  Morse,  because  of  your  early  experiences, 
when  you  had  to  turn  the  family  washing  maching  —  I  won't  say  any  more  about 
home  laundering. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,   I  don't  object.    As  you  say,  it's  got  to  be  done        so  we  may  as 
well  know  the  best  methods.     I  see  you  have  another  clipping. 

HEMPHILL:  •  '  . 

Yes,   I  have. 

SALISBURY: 

T7ould  you  object  to  my  looking  at  it  —  before  you  read  the  headline? 
HEMPHILL: 

Not  at  all.     I  \7ant  you  to  rea.d  it. 
SiiJLISBURY: 

Now    —    this  --    is    —    surprising.    TThere'dyou  find  this  story? 

HEMPHILL: 

In  a  TTashington  daily. 

SALISBURY: 

"SCURVY  REPORTED. IN  Y7ELL-T0-D0  T7ASHINGT0N  HOIffi" 
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EH.iPHILL; 

Read  the  story,  Morse. 

SALISBURY: 

"You  vjouldn't  expect  to  find  sciirvj'-  in  TTashington,  D.  C,  ^but  Doctor 
Hugh  Davis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Health  Department,  reports  such  a  case.    Doctor  Davis  found  an 
eight-months-old  child  with  blue  and  sv7ollen  gums,  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  which  occurs  rarely  even  in  poverty-stricken  sections.    But  this 
family  is  well-do-do."    Jo,  you  know  scurvy  is  the  disease  that  used  to  be  the 
dread  :0f  sailors,  in  the  old  days,  when  they  coiildn't  get  enough  lime  or 
lemon  juice  in  their  diets. 

HEIv'IPHILL: 

I  know  it.     I've  read  a  lot  about  it,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I've 
actually  known  of  a  case  —  and  right  in  our  o\7n  neighborhood. 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  read  the  rest  of  the  story:  "The  family  came  to  TTashington  from 
another  city,  viiere  their  physician  had  prescribed  for  the  baby  a  good  diet, 
including  orange  juice,  sirup,  cereals,  vegetables,  and  cod-liver  oil.  The 
physician  had  told  the  mother  that  if  the  sirup  produced  a  certain  digestive 
condition,  she  should  eliminate  it.  The  condition  developed,  she  eliminated 
the  sirup  —  and  also,  ^Tithout  telling  the  doctor,  she  eliminated  the  orange 
juice.  " 

HEMPHILL: 

She  didn't  understand,  Morse,  why  orange  juice  was  so  important  a  part 
of  the  baby's  diet. 

SALI SBURY: 

I  see. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  called  Doctor  Davis  yesterday,   to  check  the  story,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  young  mother  had  no  idea  what  a  mistake  she  was  making,  in  stopping 
the  orange  juice,  and  then  not  giving  the  child  something  in  its  place.  But 
read  on,  Morse. 

SALISBLHY: 

"The  child  grew,  gained  weight,  looked  well-nourished,  cut  five  teeth. 
But  at  the  end  of  eight  months  his  gums  became  swollen  and  blue,  and  the 
bones  of  his  arms  and  logs  became  sensitive.    He  was  fretful,   slept  fitfully, 
and  had  muscular  spasms.     If  the  condition  had  continued,"  Doctor  Davis  says, 
"he  would  have  developed  fever,  and  perhaps  some  secondary  infection  like 
pneumonia,  which  might  have  been  fatal." 

HEI^KILL: 

And  now  —  the  happy  ending. 

SALISBURY: 

"But  orange  juice  or  tomato  juice  will  cure  the  condition  in  two  weeks, 
and  the  child  will  be  no  worse  for  the  experience."  .  .  .  T7ell,  we  don't  need 
to  worry  about  that  yo-ungster,  now  that  he's  getting  orange  or  tomato  juice. 


HEMPHILL; 

He'll  get  plenty  of  vitamin  C  novr  —  and  no  more  symptoms  of  scurvy. 
SALISBURY: 

Jo,  seem-s  to  me  this  is  a  good  opport"UJiity  for  you  to  tell  us  about  the 
publications  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  on  food  for  children. 

HEMPHILL: 

1  And  also,  it's  a  good  time  to  mention  "Diets  to  Eit  the  Family  Income." 

That  bulletin  is  an  excellent  guide  —  for  any  size  fajnily.    And  then,  of 
course,  for  m.others,  and  fathers, —  .and  big  sisters  v^ho  help  bring  up  the 
younger  children  —  there  are  two  other  ptiblicatione,  "Eood  for  Qiildren"  and 
"Good  Eood  Habits  for  Children." 

SALISBURY: 

Now  let's-  see  —  vic  have  a  number  of  publica.tions  today.     "Homo  Launder- 
ing," which  should  go  along  \-7ith  the  "Stain  P.emoval"  bulletin. 

HEMPHILL:  '  ' 

Yes  -  then  I'd  put  these  three  together  -  "Diets  to  Fit  the  Family 
Income"  —  "Eood  for  Children"  —  "Good  Food  Habits  for • Children, " 

SALISBUPY:  .  ■ 

Any  more  for  the  kitchen  library?  ■  • 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Oh,  no,  not  today!  • 

SALISBUPY:  ■         •  ' 

Y!hy  not. 

HEI€PHILL: 

I  didn't  show  you  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Johnson.     She  says  \7ill  I 
please  not  say  "kitchen  library"  again i     She  sent  for  all  the  bulletins  offered 
during  June  and  July  —  the  meat  dishes,  the  recipes  for  rice  — 

SALISBURY: 

Pickles  and  relishes? 

HEMPHILL: 

Pickles  and  relishes,   and  the  canning  bulletin.    And  what  does  her 
husband  do,  after  he  fixes  a  nice  neat  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  for  these  bulle- 
tins —  Morse,  are  you  listening? 

SALISBURY: 

¥.0,  I'm  not  —  but  go  ahead. 

HEMPHILL: 

After  he  built  a  beautiful  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  and  painted  it  apple 
green  —  with  ivory  trimming  —  he  became  so  much  interested  in  the  recipe 
bulletins  that  now,  Morse,  he  spends  all  his  evenings  going  through  the  recipes, 
maiMng  dishes  for  his  wife  to  cooki 

SALISBUPY: 

Foil,  didn't  she  bring  it  on  herself?    What  dishes  did  he  mark  anyway. 


HEf/iPHILL: 

Oh,   I  don't  remember  all  of  them.    He  just  sits  there,  Morse,  on  a 
kitchen  chair,  — 

SATjISBURY: 

Painted  apple  green.  " 
HEIviTHILL: 

T7ell,  he  marked  practically  .all.  the  recipes  in  "Meat  Dishes  at  Lov7  Cost. 
And  in  the  baking  "bulletin  — 

SALISBURY:  "  "  - 

Doughnuts  —  and  salt-rising  hroad?' 

HaiPHILL: 

Yes,  and  gingorhread.    And  in  the  Corn  bulletin  — 
SALISBURY: 

Now  that's  one  you've  never  mentioned. 
HKMILL: 

I'm  mentioning  it  novr  in  honor  of  those  tall  corn  stories  we've  just 
heard  from  Bruce  Kamman.    Also,   I  did  send  the  bulletin  to  Mrs.  Johnson  — 
"Corn  and  Its  Uses  as  Food."    And  her  husband  sat  right  down  and  marked  succo- 
tash, corn  fritters,  molasses  corn-cake  — 

SALISBURY: 

Say  that  again. 

HMPHILL: 

Molasses  corn-cake  —  buttermilk  yaffles.. 

SALISBURY: 

Say  that  a  couple  of  times. 

HEMPHILL: 

Butt  ermilk  V7affles,  corn— meal  pancakes » 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine   

HEMPHILL: 

Yes  —  ? 

SALISBURY: 

For  a  stack  of  corn-meal  pancakes,  swimming  in  melted  butter  and  maple 
sirup  —  I'd  —  I'd  — 

EEI,IPHILL: 

You'd  swim  the  English  chajinel? 

SALISBURY: 

I'd  —  I'd  build  an  ironing  board  closet,  and  yes  —  I  admit  it  —  I'd 
put  up  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  and  paint  it  the  color  of  green  apples. 


HElviPHILL:  ■ 

With  ivory  trimming.    Farm  and  Home  folks  —  I  think  you'd  better  send 
for  "Corn  and  Its  Uses  a.s  Food"  —  if  you  need  any  chores  done  around  the 
house,   this  month. 

SALISBURY: 

Jo,  I  think  I'll  let  you  have  the  last  word  today* 
HEItfPHILL: 

All  right,  Morse  —  and  I'll  make  the  last  -,7ord  —  "corn-meal  pancakes 
swimming  in  "butter,  and  maple  sirup." 


#  #  # 
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A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbiiry  and  Josephine  Hemphill, 
Office  of  Ipf omation,  hroadcast  Thursds;/,  Au.,ust  12,  1?37,  in  the  Dep.?,rt- 
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MORSE  SALISBURY: 


lD,y  133  C  and  a  :':et  - 

^  AUG  2  4  lb. 

TJ,  S.  Department  of 


And  it  would  "be  a  "beautiful  day  here  in  TTashingt  )n  —  if  it  v;eron't 

for  the  heat  and  the  humidity.     But  in  spite  of  the  Yicekhe^  mo" rmTc V 'maXfpT 

way  for  vAiat  is  new  in  homemaking.  Josephine  Hemphire  is  here  —  ready, 
willing:-,  nay,  eager  —  to  report  the  latest  scientific  findings  from  the 
laboratory-kitchens  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

JOSEPHINE  HSvIPEILL; 

Any  time,  Morse. 

SALISBURY: 

But  sta;.',  Josephine  —  I  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  you.. 

mpHILL: 

For  me? 


SALISBURY; 

For  you. 

HEMPHILL ; 

Tlhat  is  it. 


SALISBURY: 

VTith  your  permission,  1  shall  take  charge  of  your  Homemakers'  Calendar 
for  a  few  moments. 

HEMPHILL: 

Of  course  you  have  ray  permission. 

SALISBURY: 

Good. 

HS^iPHILL: 

"what  are  you  going  to  talk  about.  : 
SALISBURY: 

Research  —  in  home  economics.     Now  let  me  ask  you  some  questions. 

HSIvgHILL: 

Go  ahead. 


SALISBURY; 

First,  let  me  ask  —  How  tall  arc  you? 


( over) 
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HSivIFHILL; 

XHcij,   I'm  slightly  under  five  feet  two.  "iThy? 

SALISBURY; 

PIov;  inach  do  you  weigh? 

HEivlPKILL ; 

The  last  time  I  was  weighed,   I  iveighed  105  pounds.     But  who  cares? 
SALISBURY; 

l^Icvcr  you  mind.    All  you  have  to  do  is  answer  questions.    Now  you  say 
you're  five  feet  and  two  inches  tall,  and  you  weigh  105  pounds. 

HEI^HILL; 

My  eyes  are  "blue  and  my  age,  Mr.  Salis'bur;y'  — 
SALISBURY; 

Ko\7  don't  interrupt.     Just  give  me  the  facts  I  ask  for. 

HEI^HILL ; 

O.K. 

SALISBURY; 

How  far  are  your  eyes  from  the  floor? 

HEI-.gHILL; 

Morse,  what  are  you  driving  at.     So  far  as  I  know,  my  eyes  are  the 
usual  distance  from  the  floor.    Don't  they  look  all  right? 

SALISBURY; 

You've  never  actually  measured  the  distance? 

HEI^HILL; 

i\io  — 

SALISBURY: 

That's  bad.     How  far  are  your  shoulders  from  the  floor? 

HEMILL; 

Kot  quite  so  far  as  ray  eyes. 

SALISBURY; 

Vei^r  had.     You  ought  to  know  these  things.    Us  scientists  can't  got 
anywhere  with  indefinite  data.     I  suppose  it  would  he  a  waste  of  time  to  ask 
how  far  your  elh ows  are  from  the  floor  —  and  your  finger  tipst  with  arms 
hanging  down. 

HEMPHIUL; 

I'm  very  sorry.     If  you  had  a  yardstick  — 
SALISBURY: 

I  don't  carry  a  yardstick.     T:hat  I  need,  for  my  records,  is  the  distance 
from  the  floor  of  your  eyes,  shoulders,  elbows,   and  finger  tips,  with  arms 
hanging  dovm« 


HEiviPHILL; 

But  M^".  Salis.bury  ■ —  may  1  ask  why  you  want  this  information? 
S..\L-I.S3URY; 

Yi.;;.    Hi.!  need  tnis  inf  omati      for  buildirg  houses. 

HEMPHILL; 

But  you  don't  "build  houses. 

SALISBURY; 

That's  the  editorial  "we."    Now  I'll  explain,  Josephine. 

HE^^HILL : 

TJell,  please  do. 

SALIBURY; 

I'll  he  ^lad  to.     Out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  on  the  Experiment 
Station  staff  of  Oregon  State  College,   there's  a  home  economist  who  sciys 
that  all  the  calculations  I  have  asked  you  to  give  me  are  highly  significant, 
in  determining  the  height  of  your  kitchen  sink,  and  your  ironing  board,  for 
your  greatest  comfort,  convenience,  and  health. 

HEt/:PHILL: 

Are  you  referring  to  the  work  of  Maude  Wilson? 
SALISBURY; 

I  am.    And  without  your  measurements,  Jo,  I  hsve  no  way  of  telling 
whether  your  kitchen  sink  and  your  ironing  board  are  built  for  year  greatest 
"comfort,  convenience,  and  health," 

HEMPHILL: 

Uhat  should  my  measurements  be? 

SALISBURY; 

You  mean  what  are  the  measurements  of  the  average  homeraakcr? 

HEiviPHILL; 

Yes  —  if  anybody  knows. 

SALISBURY; 

I.  know.     I  have  .them  right  here.     Miss  Wilson  knows.      The  average 
homemaker,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  five  feet,  five  and  one-tentli  inches 
tall,  and  she  weighs  144  pounds. 

HEMPHILL; 

Tlaen  I'm  below  average  —  in  some  ways. 
SALISBURY; 

Her  eyes  —  the  eyes  of  the  average  homemaker  —  are  61.1  inches  from 
the  floor,  her  shoulders  53.8  inches,  and  her  elbows  41.9  inches,  v/hile  her 
finger  tips,  with  arms  hanging  dovm,  are  26.3  inches  from  the  floor. 
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HEMPHILL ; 

Tliat  really  is  interesting.     Tell  us  more. 
SALISBUHY; 

i.iaude  Elisor.,  together  with  'Evelyn  H.  Roberts  of  the  TJashiii^'tor.  State 
experiment  station  and  Rath  Thayor  of  Oregon  State,  conducted  careful  research 
into  the  standards  for  vrorking-surf ace  heights,  and  other  space  units  of  the 
house  — 

HEIviPHILL; 

You  mean  stoves  and  sinks  and  work-ta"blcs. 
SALISLURY; 

Yes,  and  as  a  result  of  their  study,   they  rocoinraend  that  where  houses 
are  being  built,  the  average  vroman  vdll  find  it  most  convenient  to  heve  the 
kitchen  sink,  for  example  . —  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen  sirJc  —  about  32  inches 
from  the  floor.     The  ironing  board  — 

HEMPHILL; 

T/ait  a  minute.    Kitchen  sink,  32  inches. 
SALISBURY; 

That's  right.     And  the  ironing  board  should  be  32  l/2  inches  high. 

HEK1PHILL; 

Ironing  board,  32  l/2  inches. 

SALISBURY; 

And  the  food-preparation  table  —  31  1/2  inches  from  the  floort 
HEMPHILL; 

Kitchen  work  table  —  31  l/2  inches. 
SALISBURY; 

These  investigators  also  found  the  correct  height  for  some  other 
pieces  of  household  equipment  —  but  I  don't  have  the  figiires.     I  thought 
you'd  like  to  get  the  whole  story. 

HElvPHILL; 

You  know  I  would.     I'll  write  to  Maude  Wilson  today.   .   •  .  But  so  many 
of  us  are  not  average,  Morse  —  T7ha.t  about  the  below-  rxid  abovc-avc rages? 

SALISBURY; 

T/ell,  as  I  understand  it.  Miss  Uilson  and  her  co-workers  made  some 
tests  on  a  group  of  Oregon  women,  to  find  out  how  much  variation  they  could 
stand  in  working  surfaces,  and  still  bo  comfortable,  while  at  work.  They 
found  that  women  could  adjust  themselves,  easily,  to  surface  variations  from 
one  to  two  inches  above  or  below  the  average. 


HEMPHILL; 

One  to  txjo  inches. 
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SALISBURY; 

So,  if  ^ou  130111(1  a  house  according  to  the  average  requirements,  it'll 
pretty  well  fit  all  ±)ut  the  most  oxtrcrne  shorts  or  lonss. 

EaivPHILL; 

I  sec. 

SALISI3URY; 

Jo,  I  wish  you'd  check  up  on  this  study.    Find  out  more  about  it. 
I  know  only  the  facts  I've  reported. 

EEWEILL : 

"57cll,  as  soon  as  I  get  homo  today  I'm  going  to  see  vrhether  my  kitchen 
sink  is  32  inches  from  the  floor,  and  whether  the  ironing  hoard  is  32  l/2  inchee, 
and  the  kitchen  work  tahle  is  —  TJhat  is  it? 

SALISI3URY; 

Thirty-one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  floor.. 
H5MPHILL : 

Thirty-one  and  a  half.     After  all,  I  don't  ?/ant  to  get  stoop- shouldered, 
leaning  over  the  ironing  board.    Morse,  I'm  glnd  yoia're  interested  in  home- 
making.    People  like  you  and  Maude  TJilson  are  a  boon  to  hunanity.     TThat  can- 
I_  do  for  you? 

SALISBURY; 

Oh,  just  give  me  a  kind  word  now  and  then  If  you  v;ant  to 

do  som^3 thing  I'd  appreciate  — 

HEMPHILL; 

Sure  —  anythir^  you  say. 

SALISBURY; 

The  other  day  I  had  something  new  for  dinner  —  baked  pears  — 
baked,  and  ser/ed  with  cream.     Isn't  that  something  new? 

HEhPHILL: 

No —    Yes,  I  guess  it  is.     Baked  pears  are  mighty  good  —  hot  or  cold, 
with  or  without  cream. 

SALISBURY; 

T7ell,  I  meant  to  ask  ray  hostess  how  she  cooked  'em,  but  I  forgot,  in 
the  pleasure  of  dining. 

K3/IPHILL; 

I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  balce  pears.     There's  really  nothing 

to  it. 

SALISBURY; 

Shall  I  —  write  the  recipe? 

KSMPHILL; 

There  isn't  any  recipe.     Just  listen. 
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SALISBURY; 

I'm  listening. 

HSj.?:iiLL: 

But  you're  holding  yaar  pencil  --  ready  to  "talce  off." 
SALISBURY; 

I  didn' t  spend  the  summer  with  the  Boy  Scout  Janhoree  practically  in 
my  "backyard,  vdthout  learning  to  "Be  Prepared." 

HEmilLL :  '  •  ..  ■  ■ 

T7ell,  all  you  do  is  wash  the  pears,  and  cut  them  in  two,  and  take  out 
the  cores,  and  then  put  the  pears  in  a  "baking  dish,     SJpririle  them  with  a 
little  sugar  and  salt,  dot  with  "butter,  and  add  a  very  little  water  —  and 
that's  all,  ai'tcr  you  cover  the  "baking  dish.    Bake  in  a  moderate  overn. 

SALISBURY; 

How  long? 

HEMPHILL; 

Oh,  till  the  pears  are  soft.     Then  take  off  the  cover,   so  the  sirup  will 
cook  dovm.    And  serve  the  pears  hot  or  cold,  with  or  without  cream.    Put  your 
pencil  in  your  pocket.    You  can  remem"ber  these  directions.     You  could  "bake  the 
pears  yourself,   if  you  know  anything  at  all  a"bout  cooking. 

SALISBURY; 

(Now  don't  you  start  anything  like  that  —  I've  got  plenty  to  do  without 
cooking. )    By  the  way,  Jo,  going  "back  to  pears  you  know  there's  a  good  crop 
forecast  for  this  year. 

HEI^HILL ; 

I  know.     According  to  the  August  first  crop  report,   the  pear  crop  this 

year,  in  the  major  producing  areas  of  the  Eastern  States,  is  nine  p.nd  one-half 
million  "bushels. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  the  "indicated"  production. 

HEIiffHILL: 

Yes,  and  last  year's  crop  in  the  Eastern  States  —  "better  than  average  -- 
was  somewhat  over  seven  million. 

SALISBURY; 

You  mean  "better  than  the  five-year  average,  for  1928-32. 
HMPHILL: 

Right  —  so  you  can  see,  Morse,   there's  a  good  "big  pear  crop  in  the 
offing  —  nine  and  a  half  million  "bushels,  in  the  Eastern  States.     That  means 
plenty  of  Bartletts,  nnd  late  pears  —  especially  Zioffers  nnd  si^iilar 
varieties  for  canning  and  preserving. 
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SALISBURY; 

T/as  that  what  you  were  going  to  discuss  today?     Cannint?:  and  preserving? 
HS-PHILL; 

Ccinning,  preserving,  pickling.  .  .   .  What  does  that  make  you  think  of? 

SALISBURY; 

"Canning,  preserving,  pickling"  — 

H3N!PHILL; 

"Onv/ard  through  life  she  goes"  — 

SALISBURY; 

"Something  attempted,   something  done"  — 
HEK7HILL; 

"Has  earned  a  night's  repose."    XJoll,   I  vras  going  to  talk  ahout  homo 
canning  —  v/c'rc  getting  more  questions,  ahout  canning  hahy  beets,  and  corn, 
and  "beans,  and  tomatoes,  and  tomato  juice.     And  pears . 

SALISBURY; 

How  do  you  ca:i  pears? 

ESI-PHILL: 

Tifell,  you  pack  them  raw,  and  cover  with  hot  sirap,  or  you  pro-cook  the 
pears,  and  pack  them  hot  in  glass  or  tin. 

SALISBURY; 

yiiat  kind  of  cans  do  you  use?    C  enrmel?    Ko,  that's  for  com, 
HSMPHILL; 

For  pears,  just  plain  tin's  all  right.     There's  one  thing  abcut  pears 
I  might  mention  —  Kief f er  pears  improve,  if  you  hold  the  fruit  for  two  weeks 
after  harvest,  at  60  to  65  degrees,  "before  canning. 

SALISBURY; 

The  pco.rs  taste  "bettor,  after  two  v/eeks  storage? 
miPHILL; 

The  quality  improves.  And  here's  another  point  —  you  know  pears  are 
likely  to  turn  dark,  after  they're  peeled.  But  you  can  prevent  this,  if  you 
put  the  frait  in  a  solution  of  water,  salt,  and  vinegar. 

SALISBURY: 

How  much,  Jo  —  how  m.uch. 

H3I/PHILL; 

yell,  to  one  gallon  of  v^ater,  two  tablespoons  of  salt  and  tv/o  ta"blespoons 

of  vinegar.    Of  course,  you  don't  let  the  pears  stay  in  that  solution  too  long. 
Then  cook  the  frait  in  boiling  medium  sirap  — 


SALISBURY; 

And  what  is  boilirjg  medium  sirup? 
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HE?ffHILL; 

Oil,   I  forget  you  don't  know  these  things.     Medi-am  sirup  is  made  with 
five  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

SALI SBU5Y ; 

You've  /;ot  to  "be  definite,  Jo.  ,  Reracm'ber  the  homemakers  viio  arc  new, 
this  year,  at  the  "business  of  canning. 

HENiPHILL;  t 
If  I_  were  just  learning  to  can  fruit,  I  don't  believe  I'd  want  to  , 
listen  to  anybody  repeating  directions  —  I'd  want  to  read  the  rules  for  myself.  ir 
I'd  study  the  Homo  Ccinning  "bulletin,  Morse  —  I'd  open  it  out  on  the  kitchen  , 
table  —  32  l/2  inches  from  the  floor,  arms  hangirjg  loose  from  finger  tips,  —  ' 

SALISBURY; 

'ITe'll  stop  talking,  right  now,  and  give  the  name  of  the  bulletin. 
IffiMILL: 

"Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,   and  Meats." 
SALISBURY; 

And  that's  the  publication  v/e're  offering  today,  for  the  kitchen  book 

shelf. 

HEMPHILL : 

Thirty-two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  floor? 

SALISBURY; 

No  —  on  a  level  with  your  eyes. 

HEIvIPHILL; 

^ell,  seriously,  I  don't  know  a  better  guide  for  home  canners  — 
whether  this  is  their  first  canning  season  or  their  f orty-f irst. 
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TO  "TEEAD  THE  EiHTH  MOHE  PROUDLY" 


A  Tribite  to  those  who  Lost  Their  .J4ve^iji^he  fires  on  the 
Shoshone  and  the  Clear\7ater  National  Eo'rests,  August  22,  1937,  de- 
livered by  Morse  Salisbury,  National  Farm  and  Hor.ie^  Hoiiri  Friday, 
Au^st  27,  1937.  '  -  - 

-00000-  \        2  1937  -A-  j 

Department  of  ^.2;a-;cuic"ro 
The  great  teacher  and  philosopher,  Willi^am  Jtunes,  predicted 
that  some  day,  the  youth  of  America  would  be  organized  as  an  Array 
against  the  destructive  forces  of  Nature.    Thus,  in  ^constructive 
combat,  to  find  as  he  called  it,  a  "moral  equivalent  for  War".  In 
James'  ov/n  words: 

"They  would  have.   .  .done  their  part  in  the  immemorial  warfare 
against  Nature,  they  would  tread  the  Earth  more  proudly.   .  ." 

Today,  those  words  ring  in  our  ears.  .  . 

One  week  ago  on  the  Shoshone  National  Forest,  up  Blackwater 
Creek  not  far  from  Cody,  Wyoming,  a  tinder-dry  forest  burst  into  flames. 
Into  the  fight  sped  men  of  the  Forest  Service  and  crews  of  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  enrollees.     Suddenly  fifty  of  these  men  were  cut  off 
when  a  quick  shift  of  wind  unexpectedly  fanned  flames  do\m  upon  them. 

Fifteen  of  them  made.-  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

To  their  memory  goes  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  for  they  died 
in  line  of  duty.     These  are  the  dead: 

Ranger  Alfred  G-.  Clayton,  leader  of  the  party.     Clayton  succumbed 
while  ti'ying  to  ;ijet  his  men  to  safety.    May  he  rest  in  peace,  forester, 
artist  and  writer. 

Paul  E.  Tyrrell,  Junior  Forester  of  the  Big  Horn  National  Forest, 
d^rrell  died  of  his  injuries  just  this  morning. 

James  T.  Saban,  former  ranger  in  the  national  forests  of  Wyoming 
and  Minnesota,  serving  as  technical  foreman  of  the  CCC  canp  at  Tensleep, 
Wyoming . 

Rex  A.  Hale,  one  of  the  highest  ranking  of  CCC  enrollees.  Hale 
had  Y/on  a  position  as  Junior  Assistant  to  Technician,  detailed  to  duty 
with  the  Tensleep  camp. 

Billy  V.  Lea,  a  laborer  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
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And  from  the  cunp  at  Tensloep,  these  men  of  CCC  Company  1811: 

John  B.  Gerdes  '        :    r  .-.  .. 

George  Rodgers  •  •  .  .  . 

Mack  T.  Mayabb 

Clyde  illen 

Will  C.  Griffith  . 

Roy  Be'.dns 

Ernest  Seelke 

Robert  Sherry 

¥illi:am  Ihitlock 

Ambrogio  G-sircia  •'  ' 

These  were  the  men  who  gave  their  lives.     At  least  thirty-five 
more  were  injured,  many  of  them  serioTisly.    Urban  J.  Post,  ranger  on 
the  Big  Horn  National  Forest,  was  one  of  them.    Fortunately,  he  was 
able  to  lead  his  men  from  danger  withoi;.t  loss  of  life,  although  he  was 
himself  serioi:i.sly  burned. 

Only  a  few  hours  later  while  fire  still  raged  along  Blackwater 
Creek,  death  struck  again  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Hundreds  of  miles  away,  where  flames  were  racing  through  timber  on  the 
Clearwater  National  Forest  in  Idaho,  Lloyd  G.  Hornby,  fire  control 
planning  specialist,  succimbed  from  overexertion. 

Forester  Hornby  was  one  of  the  world's  great  experts  on  forest 
fire  control.    He  spent  15  years  in  the  field  fighting  fire.    He  rose 
steadily  through  the  ranks;  was  a  forest  ranger,  forest  supervisor,  a 
regional  inspector.     Six  years  ago  he  began  making  a  scientific  analysis 
of  fire  records  and  organizing  fire  control  methods.     These  are  now 
recognized  as  monumental  conti-ibutions  to  forestry.     This  year,  he  began 
applying  his  planning  procedure  on  a  national  scale. 

That  these  fatalities  should  have  occurred  at  all  bring  sorrow 

to  everyone  of  us  but  if  these  men' s  sacrifice  awakens  in  the  nation 

a  greater  sense  of  the  responsibility  every  citizen  sh.ores  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  forests  which  bring  us  wealth  aiid  health  and  happiness, 
whose  loss  by  fire  in  turn  means  loss  in  lives  and  property,  then  these 
men  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Again  an  echo  of  the  words  of  William  Jsmes: 

They  have  done  their  part  in  the  "immemorial  warfare  against 
Natui^e."   .    .   .  May  their  brave  example  cause  all  of  us  who  live  after 
to  "tread  the  earth  more  proudly!"  ■  • 
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ItoEliUSAKD  5ECIPES  FOR  SCHOOL  LUl^CEES 


A  radio  conversation  between  I.IorGO  Salir.'bury  and  Joaephino  Hemphill, 
Office  of  Information,  "broadcast  Tuesday,  Ati^st  24,  1937,  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  T.BC  and  a  network  of 
64  associated  stations. 

,  1937 

ooOOoo  apartment  of  AgiicuittU'a  y 

MORSE  SALISBURY;  -   I 

And  here  we  are  in  Y^ashington,  where  we  have  some  weather  •feii<*t~--r:cally 
is  weather.     The  kind  you'd  like  to  seal  up  in  a  bottle,  and  store  do;7n  cellar, 
to  use  this  time  come  next  summer.    Josephine  Hemphill  is  here  today  —  roa.dy 
to  tell  us  about  school  lunches.    Jo,  I  hope  I  didn't  discourage  you^.on 
Saturday,  when  I  said  hot  school  luncheo  didn't  particularly  appeal  to  me. 

J0SEPHIE3  HS^glllLL: 

No  —  I  understood.    I7asn' t  it  hot,  on  Saturdayl 

SALISBURY"; 

But  you  v/cnt  right  ahead  and  planned  to  talk  about  school  lunches,  in 
spite  of  my  discourat^ing  remarks. 

HELIPHILL; 

Oil  yes.    You  know  it's  time  to  making  plans,  if  you're  going  to  serve 
hot  lunches,  to  school  children, 

SALISBURY; 

You're  right  about  that.     G-o  ahead  —  Mr^bc  I'll  forget  about  the  hot, 
muggy  weather  we're  sure  to  have  —  rjftcr  this  breathing  spell. 

H3?.-IPHILL; 

Morse,  don't  you  think  weather  is  all  a  state  of  mind?     If  you'd  let 
me,  I  believe  I  could  cool  you  off  —  even  on'  the  hottest  day. 

SALISBURY; 

You  do?  How? 

HEMPHILL; 

Listen   

SALISBUHY;  .  .  ^  ■ 

I'm  listening  

HEMILL; 

"Saint  Agnes  Eve  —  ah,  bitter  chi 11  it  was  — 
The  owl,  forall  his  feathers,  was  a-cold.  " 

SALISBURY; 

"  —  Was  a-cold. " 


(  over) 
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HEL.IPHILL; 

"Oh,  the  lojlE,  and  dreary  T7intr;r! 
"  Oh,  the  cold  and  cm-ol    TJir.tcr'  " 

SALISBURY: 

Ted  —  close  that  window. 

HEMPHILL: 

"The  cold  "blast,  at  the  casement  "beats  — 
The  window  panes  are  white." 

SALISBURY;  ,;j 
I  -  can  -  hear  -  the  -  wind  —  howling.  Shrieking. 

HEMPHILL;  •  ' 

"The  night  wind  "blew  cold,  on  ray  des-o-late  heart." 

SALISBURY; 

Start  a  fire  in  here  some"body  —  hefore  I  freeze  to  death. 
HEl/IPHILL: 

I  wish  I'd  "brought  you  a  letter,  from  a  friend  up  in  Canada  —  North- 
western Quebec.     She  lives  nine  miles  from  a  store  —  and  it's  very  hard  for 
her  to  get  out,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep. 

SALISBURY: 

C-c-c-can  .  , 

HEiWHILL: 

Your  teeth  are  chattering'. 

SALISBURY;' 

I'm  having  a  chill.   .   .  .     Carry  on. 

mPHILL: 

(■Jh.at  have  I  done^)     She  wants  copies  of  the  me  at  recipes,  —  "I.Icat 
Dishes  at  Low  Cost"  —  and  the  pickle  recipes,   so  v/hen  she's  snowed  in  next 
v/intcr  —  under  eight  feet  of  snow  —  she'll  have  something  to  cat. 

SALISBURY; 

Sh-sh-she  can't  eat  —  h-'b-'bullctins. 

KElgHILL; 

llol     She  wants  to  put  up  pickles  and  relishes,  and  vegetables,  and 
f raits.    For  her  hus'band.     He's  manager  of  a  mining  camp.     She  does  all  her 
own  cooking,  Morse  —  and  she  likes  to  hear  us  talk  about  food.     She  wrote, 
in  her  letter;     "You  sure  do  m^kc  people  hungry,  when  you  tv/o  get  talking 
about  aJLl  those  good  things  to  eat."     I  sent  her  the  canning  bulletin,  and 
the  new  baking  bulletin. 
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SALISBURY; 

Jo  ~  those  ^%oodL  v/ann  foods  ir  the  "b-Jcing  liulletin  —  they'd  bo  mighty 
chccrir^i;  on  n  cold  dny  like  this  —  t'lc  sugared  doughnuts,  and  tho  salt-rising 
broad,  .and  the  meat  pic,  and  cookies.    Better  get  sorno  cookies  in  your  school 
lunches. 

HElffHILL ; 

Tlaat's  a  good  idea.    rTny  can't  wc  use  the  Ice  Box  cookies? 
SALISBURY; 

Josephine,   I'd  like  to  settle  something  v/ith  you.   .   .   .    Up  to  nov/,  I've 
kept  silent  vzhen  you  discussed  Ice  Box  cookies  —    nnd  Refrigerator  rolls.   .  . 
Are  there  really  such  things?    As  Ice  Box  cookies  —  and  Refrigerator  rolls? 

HE?  HILL; 

Of  course.     I'm  going  to  have  Refrigerator  rolls  for  supper  tonight  — 
if  there's  enough  dough  left  in  the  ice-box. 

SALISBURY; 

B-at  you  can't  brfce  rolls ,  in  an  ice  box.     I  don't  care  -.That  your  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  says. 

nag  HILL; 

Oh  —  you  don't  understand'. 

SALISBURY; 

J'ou  can't  go  against  nature. 

HSIviPHILL; 

You  don't  understand  at  alll    Read  the  baking  bulletin.     You'll  see 
there's  a  way  to  have  hot  rolls,  anj'  time  —  v/ithout  much  work  —  just  15  or 
20  minutes  baking,  in  the  oven. 

SALISBURY: 

Then  they  are  baked  in  the  stove  —  in  the  oven. 
HElgEILL; 

So  that '  s  what's  puzzliiig  you.     It's  this  way  —  I.  -rse,  by  chilling  the 
dough,  you  can  control  the  action  of  the  yeast,  and  btike  the  rolls  any  time  you 
please.    And  save  a  lot  of  time.     The  dough  keeps  —  at  least  a  v/eck. 

SALISBURY; 

So  that' s  iti    And  the  entire;  procedure  is  explained  in  the  bdciiig 
bulletin? 

HEi.gHILL ; 

Yes  —  the  directions,  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Homo  Economics  — 
are  right  fncrc  in  the  baking  bulletin  —  q.v.  —  which  see. 

SALISBURY; 

TTliich,  see  —  if  you  have  a  copy.     Otherwise,  you  can  get  one  from  tho 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EEiv^HILL:  ■ 

Ai'id  nov;,  Morse  —  if  you' I'o  sufficiently  vranced  up,  to  t  r^.lk  about  school 
lunches,  V7e  shall  proceed. 

SALISBURY: 

Lot  us  proceed. 

HEIPHILL: 

This  publication,   "Menus  and  Recipes  for  Lunches  at  School,"  is  for 
V70mcn  in  cliarge  of  school  lunch  projects  —  lunches  sponsored  by  a  Farent- 
Teacher  Association,  a  Tarrn  Bureau,  a  school  board  —  or  any  other  loco.l 
organization, 

SALISBURY; 

Then  it's  not  for  the  homemaker,  primarily. 
HEMPHILL ; 

I\fo  —  the  menus,  recipes,  and  shopping  tips  are  based  on  quantities  to 
serve  fifty  children.    And  by  the  way,  we  don't  need  to  worry  about  the  cookies. 
Look  here.    Recipes  .for  hermits,  and  for  molasses  cookies. 

SALISBURY; 

Josephine,   the  heat  is  affecting  me  again.     Or  did  you  say  —  hern-:its. 

HEiviPHILL: 

I  said  —  hermits. 

SALISBURY; 

A  hermit,  my  friend,  is  a  person  who  retires  from  society  and  lives  in 
solitude  —  far  from  the  madding  crowd  — 

HEMPHILL; 

( I  know  i  1 1 ) 

SALISBURY; 

Par,  far  away  from  ladies  v±lo  discuss  the  merits  of  hot  school  lunches. 
HBAPHILL; 

But  a  hermit  is  also,  Mr,  Salisbury,  a  kind  of  spiced  molassed,  cooky -- 
soractiraes  with  nuts  and  raisins, 

SALISBURY: 

(i^Iow  how  did  it  get  to  be  that.)     I  can't  keep  up  with  you  Hone  Economists. 
HEMPHILL; 

I  thought  everybody  knew  about  hermits'.    TIell,  naturally,  Z21i  can't  be 
expected  to  know,  all  the  cookerj-  terms.    But  women  and  children  —  they  know 
all  about  cookies.     Kow  in  this  bulletin,  on  page  eleven,  you'll  find  recipes 
for  nolarsos  cookies,  hermits  —  hermits  — 


SALISBURY;  .  . 

A  kind  of  spiced  molasses  cooky,  gentlemen: 
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HEiviPHILL; 

And  oatneal'  cookies  —  all  these  rocipes  i.icke  fifty  goodsizcd  cookies. 

SALISBURY; 

For  fifty  good-sized  children? 

H5?,g:IILL ; 

Yes,  sir.   .   .   .     Ko'.t  I'm  going  to  reviev;  this  "bulletin  in  an  orderly 
way.     Morse,  uouldn't  you  like  to  rv-rd  the  introduction,   so  v/e '  11  'oe  off  to  a 
good  start? 

SALISBURY; 

"A  c^-o od  meal  in  the  niddle  of  the  day,  either  at  home  or  at  school, 
coit  ributes  to  growth,  nutrition,  and  health,  and  assists  the  child  to  mnke 
the  most  of  his  school  opportunities." 

mgllILL ; 

Thailk  you.    And  here's  a  list  of  foods  children  need  every  day  —  rniUc, 
vegetables,  fmit,  ccss]  meat,  poultry,  or  fish;  "bread  and  cereals  —  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY: 

The  sane  foods  we  all  need  —  aren't  they. 
HBi\gITILL; 

77e  all  need  the  same:  variety  ....     Kow,  skipping  a  few  pages,  we  come 
to  the  menus  —  menus  for  tnrec  weeks  of  school. 

SALISBURY; 

Give  us  some  sa^^ples,  Jo, 

HElgHILL; 

The  first  day's  menu,  for  the  first  week  of  school,  includes",  a  cooked 
cheese  dish,  a  sandwich  with  filling  of  grated  carrot,  then  fruit,  and  railk. 
Another  day  —  another  lunch  —    a  good  "not  soup  made  of  peanut  "butter  and 
tomatoes,  vath  toast,  then  sone  fruit,  and  a  cookie,  and  railk.  And  here  <are' 
recipes,  for  the  main  di she s . 

SALISBURY; 

In  proportions  to  serve  fifty. 

HEMPHILL; 

Oh  yes  —  fifty  or  more.     These  look  good  —  crc.Tr;.ed  liver  pjid  potatoes, 
lima  benns  and  tomatoes  v/ith  bacon,  hot  potato  soup,  cri^.-^med  saL:ion  mth 
noodles      .  .   ,     Kow  the  next  chapter  —  ICursery  School  ".eals.    Morse,  this 
is  important  —  will  yju  read  it,  please? 

SALISBURY ; 

"Nutritionists  and  child  specialists  agree  that  children  of  nursery- 
school  and  kindergarten  age  should  have  their  principal  r.eal  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  that  this  meal  should  provide  --  a  main  dish  of  egg,  or  meat ,  or 
ot'ner  protein-rich  fo:)d,  a  vegetable  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals,  a  starchy 
food,  and  milk.     A  dessert  nay  also  be  served.     Here  are  some  general  suggesti  ons 
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for  those  who  cook  and.  serve  those  racals  for  nursery  schools,  with  menus  and 
recipes  used  successfully  in  a  school  in  Washington,  D.C."    Jo  —  ypu  take 
it  from  there  —  I  don't  feel  any  too  familiar  with  this  type  of  research. 

HEmilLL: 

Let's  not  read  the  menus  —  the  list  is  too  long  and  the  day  is  too  — 
Skiil-Z'      These  main  dishes  for  nursery  schools  look  good  —  Hard-cooked  eggs 
with  tomato  sauce,  liver  and  tomato  with  spaghetti,   rice  and  tomatQ  with  meat, 
scalloped  salmon,  creamed  fish  with  vegetables  —  and  lots  of  others. 

SALISBURY; 

Not/  let's  have  the  desserts,  suggested  by  your  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

HEJffHILL: 

Morse  —  you  say  "Eeek"l 

SALISBURY; 

?        I***! !  I 

HEMPHILL: 

Don't  look  so  queerl 

SALISBURY; 

Josephine  —  I  cannot  help  my  looks  —  hut  as  Heaven  is  my  witness  — 
I  do  not  sav  "Eeek. "   

HEMPHILL : 

Yes  you  del 

SALI  SBURY; 

Or  anything  that  sounds  like  "Sek. " 

HEMPHILL; 

Home  Ee-conomics.    Why  don't  you  say  "Ek-onomics.  " 
SALI  SBURY ; 

Ch,  so  that's  it.  .   .   .     Well,  for  one  thing,  my  dictionary  gives 
"Economics"  first  place. 

HB£PHILL; 

And  you've  let  me  cay  Ek-onomics  —  all  these  years? 
SALISBURY; 

TTcll  —  if  you  p re f o r  to  use  second  choice  —  far  be  it  — 

HE  Kg  HILL; 

You  say  "Ee-conomics"  — 

SALISBURY; 

And  you  say  "Ek-onomics "  — 

HEMPHILL; 

"Ee-conomics"  — 
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SALT SEURY; 

"Ek-onomics"  — 

BOTR: 

Let's  call  the  whole  thing  off . 
S.4LISBUPY; 

I'm  perfectly  willing.     Let's  get  back  to  those  desserts,  for  nursery 
school  kids. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  the  sooner  the  better.     Here  they  are  —  apple  pudding,  apple 
sauce,  apricot  tapioca,  bananas  —  cocoa  cornstarch  pudding,  cooked  dried 
fruits,  prune  pudding,   rice  pudding  with  raisins.    All  those  recipes    are  here, 
in  proportions  to  serve  fifty  children. 


SALISBURY;  .•...-.•■^ 

Now  what  about  those  pointers  on  buying  groceries  --  for  fifty  children. 

HEMPHILL; 

Flight  here.     The  Home  Elc  —  Home  Economists  say  that  if  you're  buying 
for  a  school  lunchroom,  or  cafetcrio.,  it  pays  to  buy  in  large  quantities. 
Go  to  a  market  often,  so  you'll  get  the  freshest  produce,  and  so  you  can  take 
advantage  of  good  prices  on  non-perishables.     And  here  are  facts  and  figures 
about  canned  goods,  dried  foods,  eggs,  oranges  —  but  those  who  need  these 
buying:  helps  may  read  them,  in  this  publication,   "Menus  and  Recipes  for  Lunches 
at  School,"    iviorse,  I've  sp.id  my  ssq/  about  school  lunches.     l-Jext  week  I'm 
going  to  talk  about  something  far  removed  from  school  lunches  —  jiist  about 
as  far  removed  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

SALISBURY; 

Is  it  of  im.portance  to  homemakers? 

HEMPHILL;  ; 
Of  vital  importance. 

SALIF^BJRT;  ^  -  ■ 

XIcll,  considering  the  season    of  the  year,  you  undoubtedly  mean  —  hats. 

HEMPHILL; 

I'lo t  hats.     Something  we  import  more  than  SO  million  pounds  of. 
SALI^TRY; 

'Jell  —  knowing  your  hobbies  —  I  know  what  you'll  talk  about  next 
Tuesday  —  but  I  won't  give  you  avray.    And  now,  let  me  say  once  more  — 
copies  of  "I^cnus  and  Recipes  for  Lunches  at  School,"  with  menus  and  recipes 
plarnu^d  to  serve  fifty  children  —  arc  available  for  women  who  take  charge 
of  school  lunches  this  fall.     Remember  —  this  publication  is  not  for  the 
horaemc.'er  —  unless  she  happens  to  be  the  lady  responsible  for  feeding  groups 
of  children  —  I  mean  groups  of  school  children. 
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HEI£PKILL;  .  .  ,.  , 

3-at  the  "baking  "bulletin,  Morse  —  is  somothiiig  else  again. 

SALI  SBTJIiY ;  .  ■  .         ...  , 

Oil  yes  —  the  new  "baking  "bulletin  is  for  every'body  who  wants  to  learn 
new  ways  of  "baking  "bread,  cakes,  pies,  — 

HEtgHILL; 

Doughnuts  — 

SALISBURY; 

Pancakes  — 

HMHILL:  ^  '  ■ 

Ice  "box  cookies,  refrigerator  rolls  — 

SALISBURY; 

Moat  pie  crust  — 

mKiILL: 

Ivkffins,  waffles  — 

SALISBuHY; 

Pancakes  — 

HEI^HILL:  ■ 

(You've  said  that,  once » ) 

SALISBURY; 

I  like  pancakes  —  especially  in  cold  weather.     And  now,  Jo,  out  into 
the  storm,  for  you?    Better  take  my  coat. 

imffllILL; 

Thajik  you,  Morse. 

"The  snow  whirls  through  the  omp-ty  streets  — 
It  is  a  dreary  night.  ..." 

AMOUITCER; 

For  all  save  those  who  are  listening  to  the  National  Farm  and  Homo  Hour. 


X  U       A  O 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PRO GRAIvI  <    $"  ^ 

'"A  radio  discussion  among  George  Weaver,  Log  Cabin,  Colorado,  Harry  ^ 
Muir  of  Winnebago,  Minnesota,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information,  ^ 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ,  broadcast  Tuesday ,  '  September  14,  1937,  in  p 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  larm  and  Home  Hour,  by  70  • 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— pOo— 

SALISBURY: 

In  Washington  this  week  are  a  number  of  farmers  helping  Triple-A  offi- 
cers work  out  details  of  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  They  are 
members  of  the  State  farmer-committees  which  help  administer  the  program.  Two 
of  them,  a  western  rajige  operator  and  a  corn  belt  livestock  feeder,  are  in  the 
studio  today  to  report  to  you  on  the  farmers'  efforts  to  provide  the  country  a 
more  stable,  better-balanced  agriculture.    Trom  the  west,  Mr.  George  Weaver  of 
Log  Cabin,  Colorado.    Prom  the  corn  belt,  Mr.  Harry  Muir  of  Winnebago,  Minne- 
sota.    First,  Mr.  Weaver,  I'll  ask  you  to  tell  the  audience  a  little  about 
yourself  and  your  part  of  the  country.    You're  a  rancher,  of  course. 

WEAVER; 

Yes,  Mr.  Salisbury.     I  operate  a  ranch — about  3,000  acres — in  the  north 
central  part  of  Colorado,  near  the  Wyoming  line.     It's  rough,  rugged  country. 

SALISBURY: 

Very  beautiful  country,  too. 

WEAVER; 

It ' s  a  good  grass  country,  but  the  soil  is  shallow  and  not  so  good  for 

crops. 

SALISBURY: 


Now  Mr.  Muir,  yo\ir  part  of  the  country  

MUIR: 

Altogether  different,  Mr.  Salisbury,  except  that  ours  is  easy  on  the 
eyes  too. 


SALI SBURY: 

I'll  vouch  for  that.    What  else? 

MUIR: 

Well,  I  farm  300  acres  in  southern  Minnesota.    'He  have  never  had  a  crop 
failure,  and  of  course  we  produce  a  great  deal  of  corn  and  feed  grains.  We 
market  nearly  all  this  grain  by  feeding  it  to  livestock. 

SALISBURY: 

'Then,  you  two  men  represent  two  units  in  the  system  that  provides  meat 
for  the  American  dinner  table.    Mr.  Weaver  from  the  range  country  where  cattle 
start  out  to  become  beef,  and  Mr.  Muir  from  the  corn  belt  where  they  finish  the 
beef-making  process.    I'm  sure  the  people  who  buy  meat  would  like  to  know  how 
your  conservation  work  affects  them. 
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WEAVER; 

I  think  they'll  like  our  plans.    We  hope  to- "benefit  consumers  at  the 
^ame  time  we  benefit  ourselves.. 

SALISBURY;  ■.  .  •  ;  . 

fell,  "before  you  discuss  these  plana  for  improv-ement ,  Mr.  Weaver,  suppose 
you  tell  us  what  conditions  you're  trying  to  improve,  and  why. 

WEAVER; 

Well,  I  guess  you  know  that  the  conservation  program  has  got  us  range  | 
livestock  men  working  alongside  of  crop  farmers  from  all  dv&r  the  country  for 
the  first  time.     I  can  think  of  a- co\:$)le  of  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  we 
used  to  think  livestock  numhers  was  the  dominant  influence  ■  on -our  future  prices,  if-'' 
Now  we  know  that  feed  supplies  as  well  as  market  requirements  also  either  hurt 
or  help  us.  .  So  we  want rthe  Cotn  Belt  to  keep  a  stable  corn  supply.    Then  we'll 
know  more  about  how  many  cattle  to .breed  and  graze  and  ship  out  for  the  men  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  to  fatten  as  finished  beef .  •         .  •  ■■ 

SALISBURY;      .  .  -  :.  .-  : 

Then,  range  livestock  men  are  supporting  the  national  conservation  pro- 
gram to  stabilize  agriculture  generally. 

WEAVER; 

Yes,  and  of  course  we  also  need  conservation  for  the  sake  of  the  range. 

MUIR; 

You  meeji  the  range  is  playing  out? 

WEAVER: 

More  or  less,  Mr.  Muir.  A  great  deal  of  the  range  country  has  had  drought 
in  five  years  out  of  the  last  seven.    Many  of  the  streams  that  used  to  flow  all 
the  time  now  flow  only  part  of  the  time  or  not  at  all. 

MUIR: 

How  aJbout  the  grass? 

WEAVER; 

Well,  we've  overgrazed  some  of  the  range,  but  mexiy  of  those  who  had  al- 
ways ha.d  good  virgin  grass  land  didn't  realize  the  damage  until  drought  brought 
it  into  focus.     The  damage  went  on  over  a  period  of  years  so  it  wasn  t  very 
noticeable  until  the  drought  showed  it  up  all  of  a  sudden. 

MUIR:  '  ' 

I  understand  the  program  encourages  ranchers  to  control  gra.zing  so  as  to 
protect  the  gra,ss.  ■  .         •  •  ^  I 

WEAVER: 

Yes,  it  does  that . and  it  helps  us  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing  water  sup- 
plies.    For  example,  last  year  I  took  part  in  the  program  by  digging  out  seeps 
where  the  cattle  can  get  we.ter.     If  we  don.' t  provide  plenty  of  watering  places, 
the  cattle  stay  around  the  watering  places  they  do  have  and  over-graze  that  part 
of  the  range.     Or  if  they  ha,ve  to  walk  too  far  for  water,  they  don't  make 
profitable  ga.ins. 
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MUIR: 

I  can  understand  that  all  iright .  .  I've  noticed  that  feeder  cattle  we  get 
,in  the  corn  helt  aren't  sa  good  if  they' ve      en  starved  for  water.    One  of  our 
biggest  problems  is  to  get  cattle  that  have  qua,lity. 

WEAVER: 

We  know  that.    The  good  feeder  calf  has  had  good  breeding,  good  grass, 
and  lots  of  good  water.    And  we/re  after  all  three  things.     The  conservation 
program  helps  us  improve  grass  and  water  conditions.    More  stable  income  will 
help  us  maintain  high  quality  animals. 

SALISBURY: 

While  you  men  have  been  talking,  I've  been  thinking.    Mr.  Weaver,  you  said 
the  range  livestock  men  are  nev/comers  to  the  national  farm  program.     I'd  be  glad 
to  know  how  you,  yourself,  became  interested. 

WEAVER;  ..■-■V, . 

Fell,  it's  hot  much  of  a  story.     I've  been  a  staunch  believer  in  con- 
servation for  a  good  many  years.     I  had  to  be.    You  see,  the  land  I  bought  up 
for  my  ranch  was  mostly  homestead  land  that  people  had  been  trying,  to  crop.  The 
homestoa,d  law  required  them  to  crop  a  certain  amount  of  the  land  befo.ro  they 
could  get  a  deed.    Well,  cropping  was  just  what  that  land  shouldn't  have  been 
used  for.    Too  shallow  and  rough.    Eight  or  10  years  of  cropping  v/ill  deplete 
it.    I  could  see  that  when  I  got  the  land.     So  I  had  to  practice  conservation 
to  get  the  lajid  back  to  range  ajid  keep  it  there.  ' 

SALISBURY:  ■        ,  ^7. 

I  see.    But  as  you  said,  many  people  with' the' virgin  grass  -  la^nd  didn't 
realize  the  need  for  conservation  until  later. 

WEAVER:  ■ 

Some  of  them  didn't.    But  even  the  careful  ones  had  to  contend  with  dry 
weather.    And  low  prices  almost  forced  us  to  overstock  the  rejige  to  make  a  liv- 
ing.    Then  drought  cut  com  sjid  feed  s-applies  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  feeders 
couldn't  use  our  stuff.    That  made  us  realize  our  incomes  depend  on  many  more 
conditions  than  just  the  number  of  livestock  v/e  produce. 

SALISBURY: 

Especially,  conditions  in  the  corn  belt.    Nov/,  people  used  to  say  the.t 
range  livestock  men  and  corn  belt  farmers  could  not  reconcile  their  interests. 
They  said  the  conservation  program,  by  promoting  grass  production  in  the  corn 
belt,  v/ould  make  corn  belt  farmers  compete  with  the  ronchers  in  producing  feeder 
cattle  and  other  livestock.     Mr.  Muir,  what's  the  answer? 

MUIR: 

The  answer,  Mr.  Salisbury,  is  that  it  j^ist  doesn't  work  out  that  way. 
I've  tried  it.    But,  generally  speeicing,  we  can't  raise  a  calf  in  our  co\intry  as 
cheap  as  we  can  buy  a  good  range  calf.    When  I  was  a  boy  we  could  buy  feeder 
cattle  locally.    The  countr;;''- was  new — not  so  \;ell  developed.    But  that '  s  changed 
now.     We  ha.ve  a  high  investment,  and  wo  have  to  do  a  r.iore  irtehsive  job  of  farm- 
ing tlian  the  rancher  does. 


SALISBURY: 

Ir-  other  words,  Mr.  Muir,  the  range  is  adapted  to  producing  livestock,  and 


the  corn  "belt  is  adapted  to  feeding  livestock.     You  say  that  you  therefore  won't 
compete  to  any  large  extent.    But  the  corn  helt  farmer  who  takes  part  in  the 
conservation  program— what  will  he  do  with  the  extra  legumes  and  grass  he  raises 

'MUIR:   ■  ■  '   ■  ■     -  ■ 

Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Salisbury,  we  need  lots  of  that  kind  of  feed  along 
with  corn  to  put  economical  gains  on  livestock.  "  We  also  need  conserving  crops 
to  keep  our  soil  in  condition  to  produce  continuous  supplies  of  corn  and  small 
grains — to  keep  our  farming  systems  in  balance . 

VfflAVER;  ■ 

Speaking  of  balanced  farming — I  suppose  you  corn  belt  farmers  speculate 
on  crops  like  we  speculate  on  livestock  numbers. 

MIR;  . 

That ' s  exactly  what's  wrong  with  us,  Mr.  Weaver.    We've  got  fine  land, 
good  weather,  lots  of  things  that  farmers  in  other  sections  envy.    But  we  haven' 
had . balejiced  production,  and  we  don't  have  stable  incomes.    One  year  we  plant 
everything  to  corn,  another  year  it's  all  flax  and  small  grains .    A  man  maJses 
money  feeding  out  one  carload  of  cattle,  so  the  next  year  he  buys  two  carloads. 

SALISBURY: 

Speculation  instee-d  of  good  farm  management..... 

MUIR: 

That's  it.    And  when  you  speciilate,  you  v;in  because  somebody  loses. 
We're  trying  to  settle  down  to  a  good  farm-majiagement  "type  of  farming  so  we  can 
prosper  s.t  the  sajne  time  other  people  prosper. 

YffiAVSR; 

Are  you  making  any  progress  toward  your  goal? 

MUIR: 

You  bet.     Vve're  using  the  conserva,tion  program  to  get  out  of  the  specula- 
tive type  of  farming  and  into  e,  balanced  system,     m  still  need  some  way  of 
storing  up  surplus  grain  in  good  years  to  use  when  the  country  needs  it.  Then 
.v;e  ceji  tell  you  livestock  men  in  advance  s,bout  how  many  a,nimals  you  ca.n  sell  us 
at  a  fa.ir  price . 

WEAVER; 

That's  good  news.    And,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,   if  we  can  develop  th 
rcnge  as  we  expect  to,  we  can  furnish  the  number  and  the  quality  you  want. 

SALISBURY: 

All  of  which  would  mean  a  steadier  supply  of  good  meat  for  the  dinner 

table. 

MUIR: 

Yes.     To  sun  up  our  conversation;  the  range  livestock  men  are  trying  to 
conserve  and  improve  the  range.     This  should  mean  a  stea.dier  supply  of  good 
quality  cattle  for  us  to  finish  in  the  corn  belt  and  send  on  to  market.     If  we 
use  our  IsJid  right,  we'll  produce  a  steadier  supply  of  gra.in  and  roughage  to 
fatten  the  livestock.     That  way  we  can  finish  about  the  right  amount  of  stock  al 
the  tine,  and  that  will  mean  more  efficiency  for  us.     ^t  also  will  mean  steadier 
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meat  supplies  and  fairer  prices  for  consxiners. 
WEAVER; 

And  more  stable  farm  income . 
SALISBURY: 

And  more  stable  farm  purchasing  power.    At  any  rate,  those  are  the  hopes 
and  the  plans.     I  know,  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr,  Weaver,  that  you're  by  no  means  alone 
in  hoping  the  plans  work  out.     Thank  you  both  very  much  for  giving  us  your 
thoughts  so  frankly.     It's  been  a  real  pleasure  to  talk  with  you  and  to  have 
you  on  the  program. 


__oOo~ 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  BIG  BOOK 


A  radio  talk  by  Gove  Ha'n"bidge,  Editor  of  the  1937  Yer.rbook  of 
Agriculturo,  'TDroadcrst  kondny,  SoptcmlDer  28,  1937,  in  the  Dopartinont 
of  Ai;ri culture  period  ^f  thu  j;,':'.tional  F-^r.i  and  Horao  Hoxrr  by  tho  Kritivj-nal 
Broadcastiag  Coi.rpaiiy  and  a  network  of  associated  radio  stations. 
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DU  I/ARS; 

Farm  and  Homo  Hour  listeners  will  remember  that  last  fall  wc  had 
Gove  Hanbidge  on  the  air  giving  a  series  of  talks  on  plant  and  ariirnal 
breeding,  based  ^n  the  1936  Yearbook.    Well,   the  Department  has  recently 
published  its  1937  Yi-arbook,  which  continues  with  the  breeding  work  -.vhere 
the  other  one  left  off.     Mr.  Hanbidgo,  who  was  editor  of  both  these 
monu'nental  voLxaes,  is  goir^  to  resume  his  talks  nnd  tell  y^u  .':;ore  about 
the  work  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  major  field  of  agricultural  science. 
Gove  —  you  rai.yht  start  by  giving  us  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  new 
Yearbook. 

HAi\:BIDGE: 

TTell,  0.S  you  know,  M.L.,  it's  a  huge,   thick  volume  with  43  different 
articles  inside  tho  covers.     They  deal  with  the  breeding  of  quite  an 
extraordina.ry  raiie<^  of  plants  and  animals.     The  book,  in  fact,  ought 
to  have  sq-.o thing  in  it  to  interest  almost  anyone.     Last  year,  you  reriember, 
we  dealt  with  the  na j o r  crops  and  the  ma.1  or  classes  of  livestock  —  wheat, 
corn,  ".lOgG,  dairy  cattle,  and  so  on.    This  year,  many  of  the  things  dealt 
vvith  are  of  less  economic  importance  —  but  I  think  some  of  ther  hove  an 
even  more  personal  interest  for  a  good  many  people.     I'lJ  just  run  rapidly 
over  the  t'lble  of  contents  so  you  can  see  how  much  ground  it  does  cover. 

There  are  all  the  vegetables  —  tomatoes,  peppers,  egv^:plants, 
cucumbers,  nuskucluns ,  squashes,  onions,  pe.as,  beans,  cabbages,  turnips, 
carrots,  radishes,  lettuce,  sweet  coni,  potatoes,  and  so  on.     Tlicn  there 
are  the  small  fruits  —  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  blueberries  —  and  the  tree  fruits  —  apples,  pears,  poaches, 
pluTis,  cherries,  apricots,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons.     Then  there  arc 
articles  on  the  breeding  of  nuts,  flowers,  forage  and  cover  crops,  nope, 
and  forest  trees.    l!ext  come  angora  goats,  milk  goats,  dogs,  turkeys, 
ducks,  silver  foxes,  and  honeybees.    Finally,   there  are  a  couple  of  articles 
on  f unda.aentals  in  genetics,  and  a  brief  outline  history  of  the  science. 

Now  I'd  like  to  give  you  some  insight  into  how  a  book  like  this 
comes  about  —  v/hat  startt'd  it,  how  it  was  made  —  the  story  of  a  book. 

Secretary  TTallace,  as  you  know,  was  a  plant  bi'eedt.-r  from  avray  back — 
30  years  a^'o,  I  guess,  when  he  was  still  a  youngst^;r,  he  wr<.s  tramping  up 
and  dov;n  corn  rows  in  Iowa,  and  reading  books  at  ni  :ht,  delving  into  tho 
secrets  of  com  breeding.    T7oll,   one  of  the  first  things  he  did  when  he 
came  here  to  T^ashington  was  to  start  a  committee  going  to  find  out  what's 
what  in  this  whole  field  of  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
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One  of  liis  ideas  was  to  survey  what  was  going  on  all  over  the 
United  States,   and  in  every  other  country,  and  then  malce  up  a  sort  of 
catalog  of  Su^^erior  Germ  Plasra  —  lists  of  plants  and  aijimals  that  were 
knovm  to  "be  superior  for  one  thing  or  another,   tolling  why  each  one  was 
superior,  where  and  hcvY  it  v/as  "bred,  and  where  it  could  be  obtained.  It 
would  be  a  kind  of  Blue  Book  of  better  plants  and  animals,  and  invaluable 
to  every  breeder. 

0.  E.  Heed,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  was  made 
chairman  of  that  committee.     UTell,   the  cormriittee  kind  of  floundered 
around  for  a  while,  as  coTimittees  do,  not  knowing  just  how  to  get  started. 
Then  it  v/orked  up  a  series  of  que stionnaircs  with  cc'.refully  thought-out 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  \rhole  picture  of  what  was  going  on 
in  this  vrorld  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,     I  suppose  3  or  4  thousand 
of  those  questionnaires  vrere  sent  out,  all  told  --  m-^ybe  more  —  to 
practically  every  public  institution  on  earth  enga^:;ed  in  scientific  vrark 
in  this  field. 

IThen  those  questionnaires  came  back,  tiie  work  began.  Practically 
nobody  had  any  extra  help;  Department  scientists  just  set  to  and  began  to 
sort  out  and  arraiige  th^it  great  mass  of  data  along  with  their  regular  jobs. 
Pretty  soon  it  began  to  be  evident  that  this  material  was  too  interesting 
and  valuable  to  present  just  as  a  lot  of  dry  tables  and  lists.     It  was 
material  for  a  book  ■ —  two' books,  in  fact  —  about  modern  developments 
in  this  infant  science  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,  vm?,ch  was  born  just 
about  1900  and  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
phases  of  agriculture.     So  Secretary  YJaD.lace  decided  that  it  ought  to  go 
into  the  1936  and  1937  Yearbooks,  as  a  record  for  the  farmers  and  agricultural 
scientists  of  America. 

Dep)artment  scientists  were  assigned  to  write  the  articles,  each 
on  his  own  specialty.     That  involved  a  lot  of  work,  too.     There  were  nearly 
1200  pages  in  the  book  last  year  —  over  1400  this  year,  when  there  were 
twice  as  many  articles.     As  each  article  was  written,  it  would  be  gone  over 
in  the  Bureaus,   then  sent  to  me.     If  it  didn't  seem  interesting  and  clear, 
I'd  send  it  back  to  the  author  —  sometimes  vath  recommendations  that  it 
be  torn  all  to  pieces  and  done  over  again  —  and  sometimes  again  after  that. 

Then  the  articles  had  to  go  to  the  Bureau  editors  and  other  ex]:erts 
to  nako  suro  everything  v/as  right.     There  were  thousands  of  plant  names 
to  be  checked,  hundreds  of  other  details  to  be  attended  to  —  pictures  to 
be  drawn  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  art  man,  and  so  on.     Then  they 
all  went  to  Mr.  Powell,  the  Department  Editor,  who  sits  by  himself  in  a 
quiet  room  on  the  top  floor  and  has  another  gang  of  experts  available. 
Finally,  v/hen  all  this  v/as  finished,  big  Frank  Smith  would  take  the  manu- 
scripts by  the  armful  to  the  Government  printer  —  he's  been  dealing  with 
printers  most  of  his  life  and  knov^s  how  to  get  things  done  down  there  — 
and  the  gang  of  tj'pe setters  would  get  busy. 

YJell,  next  there  was  a  mile  of  galley  proofs  to  be  read  and  chocked 
by  everyone  concerned,  and  after  they  were  finished  and  all  the  corrections 
made,   the  material  came  back  again  in  the  form  of  page  proofs,  which  also 
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had  to  "be  checked  most  carefully.  But  finally  everything  was  done,  and 
the  "big  presses  got  busy  turning  out  the  sheets  day  and  night,  and  they 
were  folded,  cut,  and  bound.    And  a  big  book  v/as  born. 

Scientists  are  supposed  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  writing  things 
ordinary  foil's  can  understar^d.    Well,  I've  found  them  not  only  willing 
but  glad  to  do  v^hatever  was  necessary.     Both  these  Yearbooks  were  big 
adventures  in  cooperation.    And  I'll  say  this  —  that  the  group  of 
scientists  v/ho  wrote  the  articles  and  worked  up  the  material  last  year 
did  a  book  that  was  listed  by  one  of  the  imj^ortant  reviews  as  one  of  the 
hundred  best  books  published  in  1936.    TThich  is  not  so  bad,  considering 
the  thousands  of  books  that  are  published  in  this  country  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  what  hn.s  developed  out  of  this 
adventure  in  presenting  modern  developments  in  agricultural  science. 
V/e've  done  two  big  Yonrbooks  on  plant  and  animal  breeding.     Kov;  we're 
working  on  another  one  for  1938  which  will  cover  the  whole  subject  of 
soil  science  in  much  the  same  way  —  and  v;e've  made  a  beginning  on  one 
for  1939  which  vdll  deal  with  the  nutrition  of  farm  animals  and  of  human 
beings.     Those  sciences  a.lso  are  vastly  important,  not  only  to  agriculture 
but  to  the  v.hole  of  humanity.    VFc  hope  \,'e  can  do-al  with  them  in  just  as 
big  and  comprehensive  a  way, 

A  lot  of  people  believe  that  we're  living  in  a  time  of  transition 
today.    VJe' re  certainly  living  in  a  dif f  icialt  tim.e  and  a  time  of  great 
chang e s  all  over  the  world.     It's  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  where  we 
stand,  and  find  out  where  we're  headed  for,  and  e special jy  what  science 
has  to  do  if  v/e're  to  get  anywhere  in  the  future.     I  hope  these  Yearbooks 
will  help  us  to  get  together  and  find  out  such  things.     If  they  do, 
I  think  they  'll  be  worth  whilu  for  every  American  farmer  and  every 
worker  connected  with  agriculture. 

I  guess  that's  all  I  have  to  say  today,  M.L.    And  thank  evcr^'^one 
who  has  listened  for  listonirg. 

DU  MARS: 

Thank  you,  Gcve.    You  have  been  listening  to  a  talk  by  Govo  Hambidge, 
editor  of  the  1937  Yearbook,  which  deals  with  the  breeding  of  vegetables, 
frj-its,  flo-.7crs,  and  small  animals.     Mr,  Hambidge  will  appear  on  this 
program  again  in  the  near  future  to  tell  about  the  breeding  of  vegetables. 
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/^"•^  "CLOTH  COATS  FOR  SCHOOL  GIRLS" 

A  radio  conversation  "between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill, 
broadcast  during  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Parm  and 
Home  Hour  Wednesday,  September  1,  1937,  by  the  National  broadcasting  Company  and 
a  network  of  associa.ted  radio  stations. 

 ooOoo  

MORSE  SALISBURY; 

And  here  we  are  in  Vfeshington,  on  as  fine  a  September  day  as  you  could 
wish  for.    Josephine  Hemphill  tells  me  it's  ideal  shopping  weather,  and  now's  the 
time  school  girls  are  shopping  for  winter  coats.     It  therefore  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  announce  th/it  the  well-known  firm  of  "Salisbury  &  Hemphill,  Ladies' 
Cloth  Coats,"  is  ready  to  render  —  Jo,  is  "render"  the  right  word? 

JOSEPHINS  HEI.PHILL: 

Render's  a  very  good  word  —  for  some  things. 

SALISBURY; 

It  somehow  reminds  me  of  lard. 

HEMILL; 

Well,  you  can  render  lard,  and  spme_  people  can  render  a  song,  but  —  What 
were  you  going  to  render? 

SALISBURY; 

(Service,  with  a  Smile.)     I  was  about  to  state  that  the  firm  of  "Salisbury 
&  Hemphill"  stands  ready  to  render  excellent  service  to  ladies  seeking  facts  about 
cloth  coats.    Here's  our  first  customer.     Right  this  v/ay,  Miss.    Beautiful  weather 
we're  having.     Yes,  everybody  likes  Washington  in  the  fall.    Miss  Hemphill,  will  ■ 
you  take  care  of  this  little  lady? 

HELIFHILL; 

Yes  indeed.    May  I  show  you  something  in  a  school  coat? 

SALISBURY; 

Sho\7  her  some  of  the  nev/  tweeds. 

HEMPHILL; 

They're  very  popular  this  fall.     Here's  one  you'll  like  —  this  soft  green 

model. 

SALISBURY; 

Remind  her  that  our  wool  coats  are  well  tailored,  they  stand  hard  wear,  and 
they're  f~ood  looking,. 

HEMILL; 

Well,  if  the  young  lady  wants  to  look  at  our  new  coats,  I'm  sure  our  Mr. 
Salisbury  will  be  more  than  glad  to  be  of  service. 

SALISBURY: 

Who  me?.  J    Oh  no  J    I'm  only  the  silent  partner. 


(Over) 
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KSMFHILL;  '  ■ 

The  silent  partner  J    If  you  are  the  silent  partner  —  Morse  —  I  wish 
you'd  look  I 

SALISBURY; 

What's  the  trouble? 

HELgHILL; 

Our  customer  ha.s  a  copy  of .  tns  ccat  }.eaflet. 
SALISBURY: 

What  a  coincidence!    Say  —  she's  leaving.    Doesn't  she  like  our  tweed 

coats? 
HEIvgHILL; 

Mayhe  she's  "just  looking."    Or  maybe,  after  reading  that  leaflet,  maybe 
she  knows  more  about  coats  than  —  than  -.- 


SALISBURY; 

Than  we  do?     Impossible  i 

HEivIPHILL; 

Well,  these  school  girls  are  pretty  smart.    Nowadays,  they  study  buying  in 
high  school.     Do  you  think  we.  ought  to  go  over  this  leaflet,  before  anybody  else 
comes  in? 

SALISBURY: 

It  stands  to  reason  if  you're  going  to  tell  people  how  to  select  coats,  yov 
ought  to  know  something  about  it  yourself. 

HEIvgHILL; 

It  stands  to  reason.     So  —  you  see  I'm  always  prepared  — 

SALISBURY: 

Always . 

HEl/i?HILL: 

I  brought  along  t\70  copies  of  Leaflet  117. 

SALISBURY: 

Another  coincidence. 

HEI/IPHILL: 

(Kindly  be  serious.)     Let's  see  what  the  author,  Clarice  Scott,  says: 
"A  coat  usu^.lly  means  considerable  money.     It  must  stand  wear  in  8,11  kinds  of 
weather,  at  least  three  or  four  years."    Morse,  I  don't  want  to  boast,  but  I  have 
a  tweed  coat  that's  six  years  old  going  on  seven.     It  never  will  wear  out. 


SALISBURY: 

You  must  have  known  the  ear-marks  of  a  ^::ood  coat  — 


-  when  you  bought  that  or 
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HSivIPHILL; 

I  did.    Uell,  quoting  Miss  Scott,  the  ear-marks,  or  rather  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  coat  are  —  warmth,  comfort,  service,  and  good  looks, 
and  they  depend  on  material,  design,  and  workmpjiship .    To  get  the  best  coat  for 
your  money  —  read  the  labels,  and  check  up  on  a  dozen  or  so  important  points. 

SALISBURY:  .  ' 

Name  —  a  dozen.  '  .  . 

HEMPHILL: 

llo  —  le^'■.^  do  it  this  way.  Now  1  am  buying  a  winter  coat  from  you.  Here 
a  coat  I  like,  i'ne  right  size,  the  price  I  can  afford.  I've  read  the  label,  and 
I'm  just  E'.bout  ready  to  pay  for  the  coat. 

SALISBURY: 


Cash  monry?     I'll  have  it  sent  out  this  afternoon.  Madam]    What's  the  name 

please, 
KEI^HILL: 

But  wait  J    Just  to  be  sure,  hadn't  I  better  look  it  over  once  more? 
SALISBURY; 

Please  do.  Madam.    Nobody  can  say  that  Salisbury's  merchandise  is  not  of 
the  best. 

HEivIPHILL; 

Oh  i  don't  doubt  that]    But  —  can  you  assure  me  that  the  material  in  this 
coat  is  made  of  good  quality  fibers,  and  well-constructed  yarns? 

SALISBURY: 

■  Yes  indeed,  Miss  Hemphill. 

HEivIPHILL: 

A  firm,  close  weave  —  that  won't  stretch  out  of  sha.pe? 
SALISBURY: 

Herfe  —  try  to  stretch  it  —  see  for  yourself. 
HEMPHILL: 

It  seems  good  e.nd  firm.     Now  let  me  see  the  lining,  ,  ,  , 

SALISBURY: 

That's  a  mighly handsome  lining  you've  got  there  —  in  that  coat. 
EElvgHILL; 

Handsome  —  but  will  it  wear.     Yes,   I  think  it  will  —  no  extra  weighting. 
And  it  certainly  is  well  made  I    What  about  the  interlining? 

SALISBURY; 

The  what? 


HEivIPHILL; 

The  interlining? 


—  between  the  coat  and  the  regular  lining 


SALISBURY; 

Oh,  it's  all  right.  ''''''' 


HEMPHILL:  '    '  '  '  ■ 

But  let's  be  sure.     No  one  wants  an  interlining  tha,t  bunches.,  and  wrinkles. 
But  this  seems  all  right.     Here's  a  tag:     "100-percent  v;ool  filled."    That's  fine. 
Now  one  more  thing  --  Can  you  guai'antee  that  all  the  materials  in  this  coat  have 
been  thoroughly  shrunk? 

SALISBURY; 

Within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  '  ' 

HEMPHILL; 

Are  the  colors  fa,st  to  sun,  rain,  and  dry  cleaning? 

SALISBURY;  '      •  '  ■•  ■  -    ■      •  '  :    •        ■     '  ^i'  ^  v^-  '  ■  • 

They  are. 

HEMPHILL: 

All  parts  of  the  coat  cut  accurately  with  the  grs.in  of  the  goods? 

SALISBURY; 

I  wouldn't  sell  a  coat  that  wasn't. 

HEMPHILL; 

Now  let  r.if!  look  at  the  seams  again.    Neat  .stitching.     Short  stitches,  stron, 
thread.    Now  may  I  see  the  fastenings? 

SALISBURY; 

i'fed.ara,  you  are  v/earing  me  down,'    After  I  spend  half  a  day  showing  you  this 

coat,  you're  not  going  to  v/alk  out  on  me  —  and  sa,y  you  were  "just  looking,  theJik 
you.  " 

HEiviPHILL; 

Well  —  let  me  try  it  on  again.     I  v/ant  to  see  v/hether  the  front  laps  over, 
whether  it  v/ill  stay  lapped  over,  in  a  strong  v/ind.    Mr.  Salisbury,  I  don't  like 
to  criticize,  but  this  inside  fastening  —  this  silk  tie  on  the  right  side  — 
frankly,  I  don't  like  it. 

SALISBURY:         ■    -    •  • 

Shall  I  put  it  on  the  left  side? 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh  that's  not  it.'    You  see  —  after  I've  tied  this  silk  two  or  three  times, 
through  the  loop,  like  this,  why,  the  silk  will  be  in  shreds.    Absolutely  in  shreds 
And  furthermore,  I  don't  like  the  bowknot  it  makes  —  too  bulky. 

SALISBURY; 

Dear  me.     Can't  you  suggest  a  remedy? 

HElviPHILL : 

Yes,     Take  off  the  silk  tie.  Use  a  narrow  grosgrain  ribbon.     I  can  put  it 

through  the  loop  like  this,  flat  —  and  snap  it  here  with  a  snap-f a.stener.  So 
much  neater  i 
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SALISBURY; 

Anything  else  you  want  changed? 

HELPHILL;  '• 

N-no.    The  buttonholes  are  firm,     I  like  the  "buttons.    They're  simple.  No 
rough  edges.,  to  tear  the  buttonholes.    And  of  course  the  coa-t  material  itself  is 
so  firm,  I'm  sure  the  buttonholes  will  last. 

SALISBURY; 

Why,  those  holes  —  those  buttonholes  will  outlast  the  coat. 
HEMPHILL; 

You  mean  —  the  holes  — (Morse,  don't  trick  me  like  this  —  in  public.) 
SALISBURY; 

I'll  give  you  a  written  guarantee  if  you  w?,nt  it. 
HEMPHILL; 

(Kindly  be  serious.)     I  think  I'll  take  this  coat.     It  has  simple  lines, 
good  material,  and  it's  well  made.    Yes  sir  —  you  can  send  it  out  today. 

SALISBURY; 

I'm  sure  you'll  never  be  sorry, 

HEMPHILL: 

I  hope  not  J 

SALISBURY: 

Now  how  about  a  fur- trimmed  coat?    We've  Just  announced  a  special  on  fur- 
trimmed  coats. 

HEivIPHILL; 

A  special  —  what, 

SALISBURY; 

A  special  —  talk, 

HEM  ILL;  •  ' 

Did  you  really  read  up  on  fur-trimmed  coats? 

SALISBURY; 

I  promised,  didn't  I.  •  ' 

HEMPHILL; 

Well,  yes,  but  I  thought  you  were  Just  being  polite i 
SALISBURY; 

You  should  have  more  faith  in  your  senior  partner. 
HEMPHILL: 

I  will  —  from  now  on.    Well,  you're  a  real  authority  now,  on  fur-trimmed 

coats. 


I 
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SALISBimY: 

T7ell,  let's  put  it  this  way  —  I  have  read  the  words  of  an  authority.  I 
don't  pretend  that  my  knowledge  of  fur-triinmed  coats  comes  from  a  lifetime  in  the 
"business.    Haven't  you  seen  my  motto?  ....    HOEESIY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY.  Y/HY 
SEEK  EUS-ther,  EU?l  FJ±l-THI:,ilvED  COATS.  ,    .  , 

I^vffHILL: 

Wonderful]    And,  Morse,  you  say  "Honesty  is  the  "best  policy. " 

SALISBURY: 

Tlmt '  s  ra^  motto . 

HEiviPHI  LL; 

Would  you  mind  ver;y  much  if  we  had  another  partner? 

SALISBURY: 

Wliat  fur? 

HBivIPHILL: 

Tfell  —  Miss  Scott  —  you  know  Miss  Scott  did  all  the  research  that  makes 
this  talk  possible ,  and  this  leaflet,  too.     She  studied  fihers  and  yarns  and 
weaves,  ar!.d  linings  and  interlinings ,  and  fur-trimming,  and  everything  that  goes 
into  a  coat,  or  on  to.  a  coat. 

SALISBURY: 

You  want  her  in  the  firm. 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes,    Won't  you  take  it  under  advisement  —  or  whatever  you  call  it? 
SALISBURY: 

Well  sure.    Like  all  "big  "business  executives,  ray  mind  operates  like  a 
steel  trap.     I  have  considered  and  decided  the  mo^tter  ...    By  all  means 
Miss  Scott  inu.st  "be  a  mem"ber  of  t"no  firm.     She  has  carried  on  the  work  which  the 
Congress  directed  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  to  perform  in  order  to  "bring  about 
more  and  "better  use  of  cotton  and  wool,  for  clothing.     Clarice  L.  Scott  is  here- 
with a  partner,  .   .  .     The  papers  will  "be  duly  drawn  and  recorded  "by  Counsellor- 
Announcer  John  Hurley,  who  just  passed  his  "bar  exejns  last  week. 

HEMPHILL: 

Hurray  for  Mr.  Hurley  1    His  first  jo"b      And  . the  new  name  will  look  so  nice 
on  the  door  —  "SALISBURY,  HEMiPHILL  <2  SCOTT."    Now,  Morse,  toll  us  ohout  fur 
collars  .v.nd  cuffs. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  when  you  "buy  a  fur-tri'^nnied  coat,  look  for  a  teg  that  states  the  kind 
of  fur,  and  some  facts  a'bout  its  wearing  qualities. 

HEI.gHILL: 

You  mean  you  can  tell,  "by  reading  the  tag,  whether  the  f"ar  is  natural ,  or 
an  imitation? 
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SALISBURY; 

Oh,  yes,  if  there's  a  tag  on  it.     The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
fur  industry,  have  agreed  on  a  fev;  rules  of  advertising,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting you.    The  last  word  in  the  trade  name  of  a  fur  must  be  the  real  name.  For 
instance  —  if  you're  buying  a  fur  labeled  "seal-dyed  muskrat . "  the  fur  is  genuine 
muskrat  —  dyed  to  look  like  se al . 

HEMPHILL; 

So  that's  it.    Any  other  rules? 

SALISBURY; 

Yes.    You  know  many  furriers,  to  improve  the  color  of  pelts,  dye  or  point 
or  tip  them.    Well,  if  any  of  these  processes  arc  used  for  improving  the  color  — 
dyeing,  pointing,  tipping,  — 

HEMPHILL; 

Shading  — 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  shading,  or  blending  —  they  must  be  mentioned  on  the  tag.    Also,  any 
statements  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fur  must  be  accurate.     If  you're  buying  a  cloth 
coat  with  a  fur  collar  that's  marked  "American  possum,"  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
possum  was  a  good  Ame r ican  possum. 

HEMPHILL; 

And  you  find  all  this  information  printed  on  a  descriptive  label. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes.    If  there  is.  a  descriptive  label.    But  these  rulings  of  the  Federal 
Tra-de  Commission  apply  only  to  printed  statements,  and  as  you  probably  know,  you 
don't  see  mejiy  informative  tags  on  coats, 

HEMPHILL; 

Then  I  suppose  I'll  get  most  of  my  information  by  asking  for  it  —  and 
taking  the  dealer's  word. 

SALISBURY; 

You  just  consult  a  reliable  dealer  —  like  me. 
HElvEPHILL; 

(O.K.    You  do  know  more  than  I  thought  you  would.)    Here's  something  else, 
Mr.  Salisbury.     What  kind  of  fur  wears  well  on  an  all-occe-sion  coat? 

SALISBURY; 

ik'lay  I  suggest  beav<jr?    Miss  Scott  suggests  beaver. 
HEMPHILL; 

Then  beaver  must  be  all  right.    Now  if  I  were  looking  for  a  sports  coat, 
what  kind  of  fur  trimming  would  you  suggest. 

SALISBURY; 

Raccoon,  for  one.    And  for  the  dress  coat,  may  Miss  Scott  and  I  suggest 
squirrel? 
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HEIviPHILL;  '  '  .     .  ' 

Squirrel's  very  nice  on  a  dres?  coat,     lf_  you  know  how  to  talce  care  of  the 

fur. 

SALISBURY; 

Oh  yes.    Miss  Scott  does,  say  something  in  her  leaflet  a.bout  taking  care  of 
fur- trimmed  coats. 

KEI'/IPHILL: 

Didn't  you  read  that?  .  . 

SALISBURY; 

I'm  a.fraid,  Jo,  I  didn't  read  that  part  very  carefully.     I  never  expect  to 
own  a  fur  coat  —  or  even  a  fur  colle.r. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Didn't  you  read  any  of  the  points  ahout  "style"? 

SALISBITEIY;         .  ' 

^■'hy,  you  didn't  a_sk  me  to  read  anything  ah  out  style.    Do  I  look  like  a  man 
who  could  talk  a.Tjout  —  "style"? 

HEIviPHILL; 

Not  to  eny  great  extent.    And .after  all,  whoever  wants  to  know  ahout  style 
may  read  the  leafj.et  herself.     Tha-r^k  you,  Morse  —  for  your  help.    And  I  really 
mean  it. 


SALISBURY: 

You're  welcome.     Come  in  again,  madam...,  Now  Jo,  let's  get  momhers  and 
names  straighto     The  numher  of  this  leaflet  is  117,    And  the  name  — 

HEMPHILL : 

The  full  name,   "Guides  in  Buying  Women' s  Cloth  Coats,"    But  let's  give  this 
leaflet  a  nickname .    Lot's  call  it  — 

SALISBURY:  ,  : 

The  coat  leaflet? 

HEMPHILL: 

Sure,    There's  only  one  coat  leaflet,  anywe.y, 

SALISBURY; 

You've  checked  the  supply. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Yes  —  good  supply,  .  , 

SALISBURY; 

Then  —  Farm  and  Home  friends  —  if  you  need  a  guide  in  selecting  a  winter 
coat,  — 


HEIvJHILL; 

(Don't  forget  ahout  the  club s  — ) 
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SALISBURY; 

Oh  yes  —  and  if  yo\i  belong  to  a  Home  Economics  clut)  that  plans  to  study 
guides  in  "buying  ^vomen's  ready-made  garments,  this  winter  --  "buying  coats,  for 
example,  we'll  "be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Leaflet  117.    Just  send  your  name 
and  address  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Ask  for  the  coat  leaflet,  117 
Anything  else,  Jo? 

HElviPHILL; 

No  —  that's  all. 

SALISBURY; 

Hey,  Madaun  i    Wliat  about  this  liandsome  fur-trimmed  coat  I've  got  here  on  my 
hands.    Ai-en't  you  going  to  take  it? 

HEMILL: 

Oh  no.    My  old  one  will  do  me  another  year.     I  was  "just  looking,  thank  you 
Mr.  Salisbury. 

SALISBURY; 

Ho  hum.  ...     So  it  goes,  in  the  coat  business.    Ho  hiun  J 
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SALISBURY:-  I 

And  it's  always  fair  father,  v/hen  homemakers  get  together  over  a,  cup 

of  tea.    Now  Josephine,  I  think  I '  11  take  charge  of  this  Homemakers'  Calendar 

today  —  and  make  you  the  subject  of  an  interview,  on  tea.    Are  you  agreeable 

HEIvIPEILL: 

If  you  make  it  ea.sy. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  the  only  woman  I  know  who's  gone  around  the  world,   to  study  tea 
H3^IPnILL: 

\Vg11,  there's  nothing  I'd  rather  talk  about,  than  tea  —  if  you  won't 
call  it  an  interview. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right  then  —  just  a  t.alk.  .  .   *    But  viiat  have  you  a-gainst 
interviews?    You've  interviewed  plenty  of  other  people. 

HEI\IPHILL: 

That's  different.    One  of  my  first  assignments,  v/hon  I  came  .to  Washing 
ton,  was  to  interview  the  Supervising  Tea  Examiner  for  the  United  States.  I 
went  over  to  his  office,   

SALISBURY: 

Tiiat  was  in  the  old  red  brick  building,  on  Tweifth  Street  - 
HEIvHPHILL: 

Yes,  I  went  over  there,  and  introduced  myself  to  the  Tea  Examiner. 
And  I  said  to  him,  —  Morse,  this  will  show  you  how  little  I  knewl  —  I  said 
to  this  man  —  one  of  the  best  known  tea  men  eJiyviheTe  in  the  vrorld^  

SALISBURY: 

Yes  — 

HEraiLL: 

I  said:   "I  have  15  minutes.     I  want  to  know  everything  you  can  tell 
me  about  tea  —  Oreen  tea,  Black  tea,  Oolong,  and  Orange  Pekoe.     I  want  to 
know  where  it  grows,  how  it's  cultivated,  how  it's  cured,  in  fac.t  everything  ■ 
including  how  to  make  a  good  cup  of  tea.     Can  you  give  me  this  information 
in  15  minutes? 

(over) 
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S^JJSDIIRI:  .  •  ■ 

What  did  he  say  to  eJ.l  that  barrage? 

HSFiPHILL: 

Well,  he  was  verv  kind.    He  told  mo  he'd  "been  working  on  tea  for  tv;cnty- 
five  years  I 

SALISBUIIY: 

And  you  asked  him  to  tell  all  he  knew  —  in  fifteen  minutes.  (The  nerve 
of  some  people's  children.) 

HEOTILL: 

But  do  you  know  #iat  he  did?    He  said,   "Let's  have  some  tea,  right  here, 
and  we  can  drink  it  while  we  talk."     In  his  office,  he  had  sajnples  of  all  kinds 
of  tea,  and  a  sma.ll  stove,  and  a  "big  tea  kettle.     Of  course  they  were  for 
husiness,  not  social  purposes.     I  never  will  know  why  ho  offered  to  make  me  a 
cup  of  tea. 

SALISBURY: 

probahly  thought  you  needed  it  —  the  wey  you  were  rushing  around,  after 
interviews.  , 

HEIvIHILL: 

Maybe  that  v/as  it.    But  we  sipped  our  tea,  and  he  told  me  all  about  the 
tea,-countries.    He'd  been  everyv^ere  —  China  and  Japan,  and  Formosa,  and  India 
and  Ceylon  —  Java,  Sumatra,  South  Africa.    And  vha.t  stories  he  could  tell'. 

SALISBURY: 

So  you  got  the  inter\'"i ev^.  ■  •. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Oh  yes.    Morse,  he  showed  me  some  tea  leaves,  on  long  stems,  done  up  in 
little  bundles,  tied  vath  string.     They  were  called  Lung  Soo,  which  means 
"Dragon's  Wliiskers."  ....  That  tea  was  grown  by.  the  monks,  in  China.  Then 
he  showed  me  another  kind  of  Chinese  tea,  v;orth  45  dollars  a  pound  .   »  •  • 
It  grew  on  bushes  more  than  450  years  old. 

SALISBUIIY: 

How  old  is  the  tea  plant,  anyv;ay?  ■ 
HEOTILL: 

ITobpdy  knows.     It's  age  is  lost  in  legend. 
SALISBURY: 

Vi/hen  you  resigned  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  went  aro'ond 
the  world,  vdth  an  assignment  to  study  tea  —  Didn't  you  find  the  native  home 
of  the  tea  plant,  then? 

HEIviPHILL: 

¥.0  sir,  I  didn't.    When  I  was  in  Sliidzuoka,  they  tole  me  the  tea  plant 
was  native  to  Japan.    And  then  vAien,  1  sailed  on  to  Shanghai,  I  was  informed 
that  the  true  history  of  tea  is  lost  in  legend,  and  tradition. 
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SALISBUEY: 

Meanirie^  Chinese  iGi^cnd,   ^jid  trn.dition. 

SEMPKILL: 

Oh  yes  —  and  in  India,  well,  you  knov/  the  ctovy  of  Dhama,  the  "v/all- 
.?;azing"  Saint. 

SALIS3IRY: 

I  don't  believe  I  do. 

HEaiPnILL? 

Haven't  you  hoard  the  story  of  the  holy  man,  -iio  sat  in  contemplation, 
before  a  wall,  for  nine  lon.^  yoai-s?   ....  Well,  nesr  the  end  of  the  ei^th 
year  —  he  simply  could  not  hold  his  eyes  open  any  longer,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
W.en  he  woke  up,  he  was  so  ashamed,  he  cut  off  his  eyelids,  and  threw  them  , 
on  the  ground.     Immediately  appea,red.  a  tea  bush.    Ee  tasted  the  leaves  of  the 
hevcn-f,ent  bush,  and  was  thorour^hly  revived. 

SALISBURY: 

So  an  East  Indian  holy  man  discovered  the  tea  plant. 
HEI'/iPHILL: 

In  New  York  City,  I  know  a  man  who  has  a  tea  bush  growing  in  his  ovm 
back  yard.    At  least  he.  thinks  it's  a  tea  bush. 

SALISBURY: 

Ee  didn't  try  to  make  you  believe  tha.t  Hew  York  City  is  the  native  home 
of  the  tea  plant . 

KE:;EFHILL: 

You  know  about  Hew  Yorkers.     Their  local  pride.   .   .    No  —  I'll  tell 
you  \That  'I  think.     I  .Tgrec  v/ith  Agnes  Repplier.     She  soys  "the  China  drink  is 
China's  child,  and  China's  inspiration." 

SALISSURY: 

¥nat  did  the  Supervising  Tea  Examiner  tell  you,  about  the  origin  of  tea? 
HSlv'iPKILL: 

Oil,  he  said  maybe  some  day,  viien  we  know  more  about  the  ancient  past  of 
the  Chinese  Dnpire  —  maybe  we'll  find  out  vho  brewed  the  first  cup  of  tea. 
But  you  and  I  —  we'll  never  know.    And  after  all,  aren't  you  glad  that  some 
things  are  —  lost  in  legend?    It  doesn't  matter. 

SALISBURY: 

Jo,  I'm  afraid  you're  a  romanticist. 

HEiPEILL: 

Oh  no.     I'm  extremely  practical. 

SALISBURY: 

In  vdiat  way  —  are  you  —  practical? 

HEMPHI LL: 

Well,  now,  v;hen  I  go  over  to  get  facts  from  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
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Administration  —  about  tea,  for  exaiaple,  as  I  did  on  Saturday  —  I  ■sa;^'-  to 
Doctor  DimTD?,r  — 

SALISBURY: 

He's  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Administration. 
HHvIPHII;L: 

Yes  --  i  say:     "May  I  have  the  latest  figaares  on  tea.    How  much  did  your 
U.  S.  Tea  Examiners  inspect,  in  the  fiscal  yeai'  ended  J-une  30,  1337." 

SALISBURY: 

I'd  like  to  knov;  that,  myself. 

HSvIPHILLr 

Well,  Doctor  Dunhar,  he  really  is  practical  —  he  says:   "Here's  the 
report.    Read  it.    You  will  find  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1937,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  examined"  —  listen  to  this,  Morse  — 
"examined  more  than  91  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  tea." 

SALISBURY: 

An  increase,  over  last  year. 

HEivIPHILL: 

A  big  increase  —  almost  seven  and  one-half  million  pounds. 
SALISBURY: 

Any  "Dragon's  Whiskers"  —  in  that  lot? 
HEMPHILL: 

Not  to  my  loiowledge.    You  know  all  the  tea  that  comes  into  this  country 
can  be  classified  into  three  —  classes  —  according  to  the  way  it's  cured. 
Black,  or  fermented;  green;  or  unfermented;  and  Oolong,  or  semi-fermented.  This 
year  black  tea  made  up  al.most  three-fourths  of  all  the  tea  examined. 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine  —  you  do  know  your  tea. 

HEi^HILL: 

Oh  well  -  everybody  knows  a  little  bit  about  something.    Poods  just  happen 
to  be  ray  hobby,  as  well  as  ray  job.     Some  day,  I'll  tell  you  about  coffee. 

SALISBUTIY: 

Pine.    But  you've  left  out  one  thing  —  in  your  story  of  tea. 
HEivIPHILL: 

I've  left  out  a  million  thingsl     I  wish  I  couJ.d  —  But  v*hat  were  you 
going  to  say. 

SALISBURY: 

Nov/  after  the  tea  examiners  get  through  v.lth  this  tea  —  and  I  take  it 
they  do  a  thorough  job  — 

HEMILL: 

They  do.     They  examine  every  bit  of  it.     They  actually  brew  the  tea, 
and  taste  it,  to  make  sure  it  complies  with  Uncle  Sam's  rigid  standards  of 
cup  quality. 


SALISBURY: 

Well  —  v.hat  I  v/ant  to  know  is  —  How  much  of  that  91  and  a  half  million 

po-unds'  did  the;'  find  vmfit  to  enter  the  coiaitiy,  unde^  the  terms  ox  the  Rational 
Tea  Act.  •  ■ 

HEiPHILL: 

Oh  —  such  a  small  part,  —  it's  hardly  worth  mentioning.    But  —  don't 
you  reraemter,  Morse,  "before  1897,  —  vdaen  — 

SALISBURY: 

(So,  I  don't  rememher,  and  neith.er  do  you.) 
HS.PHILL: 

But  at  least  you've  heard  that  hefore  1897,  beforo  the  Tea  Inspection  Act, 
this  country  was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  -.vorld's  worst  tea.     Conditions  have 
improved  so  much  that  now  —  well,   this  yea.r  they  rejected  only  —  it  was  less 
thaji  ono-tonth  of  one  percent. 

SAlISBuTLY: 

You  don '  t  say. 

HEi.:?HILL: 

Doctor  Dunbar  says  that's  a  good  indication  of  how  careful  the  tea 
shippers  are,  to  send  -as  tea  they  know  will  comnly  with  our  standards. 

SALISBURY: 

Wnat  happens  if  the  tea  does  not  comply  —  v/ith  our  standards. 
h'S;:?EILL: 

TJiy,  you  loiow  the  answer  to  that.  The  tea  is  denied  entry  into  the 
United  Sta.tes  —  the  shipper  must  taJce  it  "back  to  his  omi  country.  A  very 
impressive  o"bject  lesson.    S"acws  how  fussy  Uncle  Sam  is  —  a'bout  his  tea. 

SAIISBUP-Y: 

How  these  standards  you  were  talking  about  —  you  mean  the  standards  set 
"by  the  Federal  Food  and  Di'ug  Adjnini  strati  on,  v.nich  administers  the  Tea  Act, 
and  six  other  la.ws  to  protect  the  consumers. 

HEvIPHILL: 

Yes.- 

SALISBURY: 

Jo,.  I  have  something  here  that  will  interest  you.    And  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  too. 

HE.IPHILL: 

A  cup  of  tea?    That  'vould  interest  me, 
SALISBURY} 

1-To  —  not  tea.    Tlie  other  da^,'-  I  picked  up  a  magazine  —  the  Journal 
of  The  American  Dental  Association,  and  I  found  this  editorial.     I'd  like  to 
rea-d  part  of  it. 

HSuFHILL: 

Sure . 
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SAT.ISBUHY: 

"There  is  one  department  of  the  Federal  G-overrment  which  does  its  work 
so  quietly,  and  unostentatiously,  tua-t  few  of  our  citizens  ever  talce  the  trouble 
to  stud^y'  its  operations  sufficiently  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  its  vrorkings, 
or  in  fact  ever  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  all*    Yet  this  activity  of  our 
G-ovemment  is  responsible  for  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  in  one 
of  the  most  important  particulars  of  his  everyday  life*     Wore  it  not  for  this 
department,  the  citizens  of  our  coimtry  would  he  suhjocted  to  more  ahuse,  and 
greater  danger,  than  can  possibly  "be  realized  by  the  average  person.  This 
activity  of  the  Government  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  Food  and  Dr"ags  Act, 
the  rajnif ica.tions  of  \±Lich  reach  out  to  a.ffect  the  citizens  in  a  very  intimate 
and  important  particular." 

HEMPHILL: 

That  is  interesting.    May  I  have  it? 
SALISBURY: 

Su-re.    !Tow  Jo  —  there's  something  else  you've  left  out.    Aren't  you 
going  to  tell  us  how  to  malce  a  perfect  cup  of  tea? 

HSivIPHILL: 

llo  sir. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  not  I    Don't  you  think  you  owe  it  to  — 
HEIvIPHILL: 

Do  you  want  me  to  get  into  trouble?     T/Shy  —  eveiy  single  country  has  a 
different  way  of  making  tea. 

SALISBURY: 

But  you  caJi  at  least  tell  us  — 

HEM  ILL: 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story  —  a  Chinese  story.    A  nun  is 
offering  tea  to  her  guests.    Their  names  are  Black  Jade,  and  Precious  Virtue, 
iihe  matriarch  asked  the  nun  what  kind  of  viator  the  tea  was  made  of.  She 
answered  that  it  v/as  rainwater,   saved  from  the  year  before.    Then  the  nun  took 
Bla-ck  Jade  and  Precious  Virtue  into  another  room,  to  make  them  special  tea.  She 
poured  it  into  two  beautiful  cups,  of  the  rare  Sung  period.    Ker  own  cup  v^s  of 
vhlte  jade. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  — 

HEMPHILL: 

Well,  one  of  the  guests  —  I  think  it.  was  Black  Jade,  sipped  her  tea, 
and  then  she  asked  the  nun,   "Is  this  tea,  also,  made  of  last  year's  rainwater?" 
And  the  nun  answered  —  her  feelings  were  hurt,  Morse  — 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  — 


HEivIPHILL: 

She  ansv/cred:     "Can  ynu -not  tell  the  difference?     This  v/ater  is  from 
the  snow,  that  I  collected  from  the  pliun  trees,  five  years  ago,  in  the  Tcmrile. 
It  filled  that  blue  jar  over  there.    All  this  time  it  was  b-oried  under  the  earth 
in  the  blue  jar,  and  was  opened  only  last  sujrmer.    Eovi  could  you  expect  rain 
\7atcr  to  be  so  light  ard  clear?" 

S^LIS3U5Y: 

That's  all? 

HELSHILL: 

That's  all.    Do  you  think  you  could  ever  detect,  in  a  cup  of  tea,  sno\7 
\7ator,  collected  five  years  before,  from  pluTi  trees,  in  a  Chinese  temple? 

SALIS3j11Y: 

ITo,  I  don't.  .  .  But  now  tell  us  —  hov/  you  make  tea. 
Hk.IPKILL: 

All  right.    First,  you  \T??jit  a  hot  te-i  pot.     So  scald  a  teapot  — 
china  or  earthenware,  or  glass.     Into  this,  measure  one  level  teaspoon  of  tea 
for  each  cup.    Over  the  tea  leaves,  pour  freshly  boiling  water.     Stir  once, 
with  a  spoon.     Tlien  cover  the  pot,  and  allow  the  leaves  to  steep. 

SALISBURY: 

How  long? 

HEIIPHILL: 

Well,  let's  say  —  not  less  than  three  minutes,  and  not  more  than  five 
or  six.    That' s  long  enough  to  extract  the  delicious  flavor.    Then  —  strain 
the  tea  into  cups  — 

SALISBURY: 

(of  the  rare  Sung  period?) 

he;.3=hill: 

(Yes,  ^iiite  jade).     Strain  the  tea  into  cups,  or  into  another  hot  tea  pot. 
Never  let  the  leaves  stay  in  the  tea,  after  it's  brevrad.    And  serve  it  as  you 
like  —  vath  sugar,  lemon,  cream,  or  milk. 

SALISBURY: 

By  the  way,  didn't  we  leave  you,  a  vnile  back  —  several  years  back  — 
having  tea  with  the  Supervising  Tea  Examiner,  in  his  office  in  the  old  red 
brick  buildir^  on  Twelfth  Street? 

HE.iPHILL: 

You  did.    He  made  me  t-,70  cups  of  tea,  that  day.     One  was  Orange  Pekoe, 
•and  the  other  a  blend  that  contained  —  rose  petals. 

SALLSBuHY: 

Rose  petals. 

:-£SI.^KILL: 

I  v/ish  everybody  who  interviewed  ajiybody  would  serve  tea. 
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SALISBURY: 

I  don't  happen  to  have  any  rose  petal  tea» 
KEIvIFHILL: 

White  Ja.smine  flowers  mil  doo  •  ■- 

SALISSimY: 

Sorry  —  we're  out  of  jasmine  flowers  today.    And  now  Jo  —  I  know 
you're  going  to  "be  gone  for  a  few  weeks  —  so  I'll  vdsh  you  —  Bon  Voj'"age  — 
and  don't  forget  to  come  "back  home. 

HELiPHILL: 

I'll  come  home,  all  right.    Goodhye,  Farm  and  Home  friends.     It's  teen 
very  nice,  having  tea  ?ath  you.     I'll  Tdc  with  you  again,  in  October. 


M..  I  V  HdLJlJiJl 
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PROfRESS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 


A  radio  discussion  among  George  Weaver,  Log  Cabin,  Colorado,  Harry 
Muir  of  '>7innebago,  Minnesota,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Dsjjartment  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  Tuesday,  September  14,  1937,  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  Natiftnal^Jarm  and  Home  Hour,  by  70 
stations  associated  \rith  the  National  Bfroadcas.ting^^C^oS^^ci^nyT^-. 

f      '      •  V  A  R  Y 
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SALISBURY 


i  ^'  NOV  2   1937  ^ 


In  Washington  this  week  are  a  niimbfer  ^arfiaartiifi^'agfeitiJtgrl^  Triple-A  offi- 
cers work  out  details  of  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  They  are 
members  of  the  State  f p.-rmpi -r- r.nmm i  1 1. rp. cj^ w|^i-rh~l'=ve4gL,.adiaiii i sjte r  [the  program.  Two 
of  them,  a  western  range  operator  and  a  corn  boTC  liUU.^ Uuul*  iJeeder ,  are  in  the 
studio  toda,y  to  report  to  you  on  the  farmers'  efforts  to  providu  the  country  a 
more  stable,  better-balanced  agriculture.     Prom  the  vvest,  Mr.  George  Weaver  of 
Log  Cabin,  Colorado.     From  the  corn  belt,  Mr.  Harry  Muir  of  Winnebago,  Minne- 
sota.    First,  Mr.  Yfeaver,  I'll  ask  you  to  tell  the  audience  a  little  about 
yourself  and  your  part  of  the  country.    You're  a  rancher,  of  course. 

Y/EAVER: 

Yes,  Mr.  Salisbury.     I  operate  a  ranch — about  3,000  acres — in  the  north 
central  part  of  Colorado,  near  the  Wyoming  line.     It's  rough,  rugged  country. 

SALISBURY: 

Very  beautiful  country,  too. 

WEAVER; 

It's  a  good  grass  country,  but  the  soil  is  shallow  and  not  so  good  for 

c  rop  s . 

SALISBURY: 


Now  Mr.  Muir,  your  part  of  the  country  

MUIR: 

Altogether  different,  Mr.  Salisbury,  except  that  ours  is  easy  on  the 
eyes  too. 

SALI SBURY: 

I'll  vouch  for  that.     What  else? 

MUIR: 

Vfell,  I  farm  300  acres  in  southern  Minnesota..    V*'e  have  never  had  a  crop 
failure,  and  of  course  we  produce  a  great  deal  of  corn  a,nd  feed  grains.  We 
market  nearly  a.11  this  grain  by  feeding  it  to  livestock. 

SALISBURY: 

Then,  you  two  men  represent  two  tonitfi  in  the  system  that  provides  meat 
for  the  American  dinner  table.    Mr.  V/ea-vor  from  the  range  country  v;here  cattle 
start  out  to  become  beef,  and  Mr.  Huir  from  the  corn  belt  v/here  they  finish  the 
beef-making  procoss.     I'm  sure  the  people  v/ho  buy  meat  would  like  to  know  how 
your  conservation  work  affects  them. 
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7JEAVER: 

I  think  they'll  like  our  plans.     Y/e  hope  to  "benefit  consumers  at  the 
iame  time  we  benefit  ourselves. 

SALISBURY: 

¥ell,  "before  you  discuss  these  plans  for  improvement,  Mr.  Weaver,  suppose 
you  tell  us  v/hat  conditions  you're  trying  to  improve,  and  wliy. 

WEAVER; 

Well,  I  guess  you  know  that  the  conservation  program  has  got  us  range 
livestock  men  working  alongside  of  crop  farmers  from  all  over  the  country  for 
the  first  time.     I  can  think  of  a  couple  of  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  we 
used  to  think  livestock  num"bers  was  the  dominant  influence  on  our  future  prices. 
Now  we  know  that  feed  supplies  as  well  as  market  requirements  also  either  hurt 
or  help  us.     So  we  want  the  Corn  Belt  to  keep  a  stable  corn  supply.    Then  we'll 
know  more  a"bout  how  many  cattle  to  "breed  and  graze  and  ship  out  for  the  men  in 
the  Corn  Belt  to  fatten  as  finished  "beef. 

SiyLISBURY: 

Then,  range  livestock  men  are  supporting  the  national  conservation  pro- 
gram to  sta-bilize  agriculture  generally. 

tTEAVER; 

Yes,  and  of  course  wo  also  need  conservation  for  the  Sc';k:e  of  the  range . 

IVIUIR; 

You  mean  the  range  is  playing  out? 

WEAVER: 

More  or  less,  Mr.  Muir.  A  great  deal  of  the  range  country  has  ha,d  drought 
in  five  years  out  of  the  last  seven.    Many  of  the  streams  that  used  to  flov/  all 
the  time  nov/  flow  only  part  of  the  time  or  not  at  all. 

MUIR: 

Hov/  a'bout  the  grass? 

WEAVER: 

Well,  we're  overgrazed  some  of  the  range,  "but  many  of  those  who  had  al- 
ways had  good  virgin  grass  land  didn't  realize  the  dama.ge  until  drought  brought 
it  into  focus.     The  dema^ge  went  on  over  a  period  of  years  so  it  wa-sn  t  very 
noticeable  until  the  droi;;ght  showed  it  up  all  of  a  sudden. 

MUIR: 

I  understand  the  program  encourages  ranchers  to  control  grazing  so  as  to 
protect  the  grass. 

WEAVER: 

Yes,  it  does  that . and  it  helps  us  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing  water  s\sp- 
plies.     Eor  exajnple,  last  year  I  took  part  in  the  program  by  digging  out  seeps 
where  the  cattle  can  get  water.     If  we  don't  provide  plenty  of  watering  places, 
the  cattle  stay  around  the  watering  places  they  do  have  ejid  overgraze  that  part 
of  the  rainge.     Or  if  they  ha.ve  to  wa.lk  too  far  for  water,  they  don't  make 
profitable  gains. 
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•MUIR; 

I  ceji  understand  that  all  right.     I've  noticed  that  feeder  cattle  we  get 
in  the  corn  belt  aren't  so  good  if  they've  teen  starved  for  water.    One  of  our 
biggest  problems  is  to  get  cattle  that  have  quality. 

WEA75R: 

We  know  that.    The  good  feeder  calf  has  had  good  breeding,  good  grass, 
and  lots  of  good  water.    And  we're  after  all  three  things.     The  conservation 
program  helps  us  improve  grass  and  water  conditions.    More  stable  income  will 
help  us  maintain  high  quality  animals. 

SALISBURY: 

While  you  men  have  been  talking,  I've  been  thinking.    Mr.  7/eaver,  you  said 
the  range  livestock  men  are  nev/comers  to  the  national  farm  progr^jn.     I'd  be  glad 
to  know  how  you,  yourself,  became  interested. 

WEAVER: 

Well,  it's  not  much  of  a  story.    I've  been  e.  staunch  believer  in  con- 
servation for  a  good  many  years.     I  had  to  bo.    You  see,  the  land  I  bought  up 
for  my  ranch  was  mostly  homestead  land  that  people  had  been  trying  to  crop.  The 
homestead  law  required  them  to  crop  a  certain  amount  of  the  land  before  they 
could  get  a  deed.     VfeU,  cropping  was  just  what  that  land  shouldn't  have  been 
used  for.    Too  sha.llow  and  rough.    Eight  or  10  years  of  cropping  will  deplete 
it.     I  could  see  tha.t  when  I  got  the  land.     So  I  had  to  practice  conserva-tion 
to  get  the  land  back  to  range  and  keep  it  there . 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.    But  as  you  said,  many  people  v/ith  the  virgin  gra.ss  land  didn't 
realize  the  need  for  conservation  until  later. 

YffiAVER: 

Some  of  them  didn't.    But  even  the  careful  ones  had  to  contend  with  dry 
weather.    And  low  prices  almost  forced  us  to  overstock  the  range  to  make  a  liv- 
ing.    Then  drought  cut  corn  and  feed  supplies  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  feeders 
couldn't  use  our  stuff.     That  made  us  realize  our  incomes  depend  on  many  more 
conditions  tha.n  just  the  number  of  livestock  we  produce. 

SALISBURY: 

Especially,  conditions  in  the  corn  belt.     How,  people  used  to  say  tha.t 
range  livestock  men  and  corn  belt  farmers  could  not  reconcile  theii*  interests. 
They  said  the  conservation  progreja,  by  pronoting  grass  production  in  the  corn 
belt,  would  make  corn  belt  farmers  conpete  with  the  ranchers  in  producing  feeder 
cattle  and  other  livestock.     Mr.  Muir,  what's  the  answer? 

mUIR: 

The  answer,  Mr.  Salisbury,  is  that  it  just  doesn't  work  out  that  way. 
I've  tried  it.    But,  generally  speak:ing,  we  can't  raise  a  calf  in  our  country  as 
cheap  as  we  can  buy  a  good  range  calf.     When  I  was  a  boy  we  co\ild  biJiy  feeder 
cattle  locally.     The  countr;;,'-  was  new — not  so  well  developed.    But  that's  changed 
now.    We  ha,ve  a  high  investnent,  and  wo  ha.ve  to  do  a  nore  irtensive  job  of  farm- 
ing tiia.n  the  rajicher  does. 


SALISBURY: 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Muir,  the  range  is  adapted  to  producing  livestock, and 
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the  corn  "belt  is  adapted  to  feeding  livestock.     You  say  that  you  therefore  won't 
compete  to  any  large  extent.     3ut  the  corn  belt  farmer  who-tSices  psirt  in  the 
conservation  program— wha.t  will  he  do  with  the  extra  legumes  and  grass  he  raises? 

MUIR: 

Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.   Salisbury,  we  need  lots  of  that  kind  of  feed  along 
with  corn  to  put  economical  gains  on  livestock.     We  also  need  conserving  crops 
to  keep  our  soil  in  condition  to  produce ' continuous  supplies  of  corn  and  small 
grains — to  keep  our  farming  systems  in  "ba-ls-nce . 

WEAVER: 

Speaking  of  balanced  farming — I  suppose  you  corn  belt  farmers ' speculate 
on  crops  like  vre  speculate  on  livestock  n;imbers. 

iWIR: 

That's  exactly  what's  wrong  with  us,  Mr.  Weaver.     We've  got  fine  land, 
good  weather,  lots  of  things  the,t  farmers  in  other  sections  envy.    But  we  haven't 
had  bs.lanced  production,  and  we  don't  have  stable  incomes.    One  year  we  plant 
everything  to  corn,  another  year  it's  all  flax  and  small  grains.    A  man  mak:es 
money  feeding  out  one  carload  of  cattle,  so  the  next  year  he  buys  two  carloads. 

SALISBURY:  •  ■  • 

Speculation  instead  of  good  farm  management..... 

MUIR: 

That's  it.     And  when  you  speculate,  you  win  because  somebody  loses. 
We're  trying  to  settle  down  to  a  good  f arm-mejiagement  type  of  farming  so  v/e  can 
prosper  at  the  sajne  time  other  people  prosper. 

WEAVER: 

Are  you  making  any  progress  toward  your  goal? 

MUIR:  ■  ••  : 

You  bet.     We're  using  the  conservation  program  to  get  out  of  the  specula- 
tive type  of  farming  e.nd  into  a  balanced  system.     "We  still  need  some  way  of 
storing  up  surj^lus  grain  in  good  years  to  use  when  the  country  needs  it.  Then 
v/e  can  tell  you  livestock  men  in  advance  about  how  many  animals  you  can  sell  us 
at  a  fair  price . 

WEIVER: 

That's  good  news.    And,  as  I  sald'e.  fev;  minutes  ago,   if  we  can  develop  the 
range  as  we  expect  to,  we  ce-n  furnish  the  number  and  the  quality  you  want. 

SALISBURY: 

Ml  of  which  v/ould  mean  a  steadier  supply  of  good  meat  for  the  dinner 

table. 
MUIR: 

Yes.     To  sum  up  our  conversation;  the  range  livestock  men  are  trying  to 
conserve  and  improve  the  ra.nge .     This  should  r.iea,n  a  steadier  supply  of  good 
quality  cattle  for  us  to  finish  in  the  corn  belt  and  send  on  to  market.     If  we 
use  our  Isnd.  right,  we'll  produce  a  steadier  supply  of  grain  ajid  roughage  to 
fatten  the  livestock.     That  way  we  can  finish  about  the  right  amou:it  of  stock  all 
the  time,  and  that  will  mean  more  efficiency  for  us.     ^t  also  will  mean  steadier 
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meat  supplies  and  fairer  prices  for  consuxiers. 
WEAVER; 

And  more  stable  farm  income . 
SALISBURY: 

And  more  stable  farm  purchasing  power.    At  any  rate,  those  are  the  hopes 
and  the  plans.     I  know,  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  T/eaver,  the.t  you're  by  no  means  alone 
in  hoping  the  plans  work  out.     Thank  you  both  very  much  for  giving  us  your 
thoughts  so  frankly.     It's  been  a  real  pleasure  to  talk  with  you  and  to  have 
you  on  the  program. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAIvI 

' k  radio  discussion  among  George  Weaver,  Log  Cabin,  Colorado,  Harry 
Muir  of  Winnebago,  Minnesota,  and  Mors©,  .Salisbury:,  O^i^ice  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ,  broadcast  Tuesday,  September  14,  1937,  in- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  70 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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SALISBURY; 

In  Washington  this  week  are  a  number  of  farmers  helping  Triple-A  offi- 
cers work  out  details  of .  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  They 'are 
members  of  the  State  farmer- commit tees  which  help  administer  the  program.  Two 
of  them,  a  western  range  operator  a.nd;  e,  corn  belt  livestock  feeder,  are  in  the 
studio  today  to  report  to  you  on  the  farmers'  efforts  to  provide  the  country  a 
more  stable,  better-balanced  agriculture.     From  the  west,  Mr.  George  Weaver  of 
Log  Cabin,  Colorado.     From  the  corn  belt,  Mr.  Ha-rry  Muir  of  Winnebago,  Minne- 
sota.    First,  Mr.  Weaver,  I'll  ask. you- to  tell  the  audience  a  little  about 
yourself  and  your  part  of  the  country.    You're  a  rancher,  of  course. 

WEAVER ;- 

Yes,  Mr.  Salisbury.     I  operate  a  ranch — about  3,000  acres — in  the  north 
central  part  of  Colorado,  near  the  Wyoming  line.    It's  rough,  rugged  country. 

SALISBURY:  ■    =  . 

Very  beautiful  country,  too. 

WEAVER; 

It ' s  a  good  grass  country,  but  the  soil  is  shallow  and  not  so  good  for 

c  rop  s . 

SALISBURY: 

Now  Mr.  Muir,  your  part  of  the  country...... 

MUIR:  •  . 

Altogether  different,  Mr.  Salisbury,  except  that  ours  is  easy  on  the 
eyes  too. 

SALI SBURY:  .  .  . 

I'll  vouch  for  that.    What  else? 

MUIR: 

Well,  I  farm  300  acres  in  southern  Minnesota.    V/e  have  never  had  a  crop 
failure,  and  of  course  we  produce  a  great  deal  of  corn  and  feed  grains.  We. 
market  nearly  all  this  grain  by  feeding  it  to  livestock. 

SALISBURY: 

Then,  you  two  men  represent  two  units  in  the  system  that  provides  meat 
for  the  American  dinner  table.    Mr.  'weaver  from  the  range  country  where  cattle 
start  out  to  become  beef,  and  Mr.  Muir  from  the  corn  belt  where  they  finish  the 
beef-making  process.     I'm  sure  the  people  v/ho  buy  meat  would  like  to  knov?  how 
your  conservation  work  affects  them. 
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WEAVER;  ' :  . 

I  think  they'll  like  our  plans.     We  hope  to  benefit  consumers  at  the 
"same  time  we  benefit  ourselves. 

SALISBURY:  ;  '  . 

Well,  before  you  discuss  these  plans  for  improvement,  Mr.  Weaver,  suppose 
you  tell  us  what  conditions  you're  trying  to  improve,  ejid  why. 

WEAVER; 

Well,  I  guess  you  know  that  the  conservation  program  has  got  us  range 
livestock  men  working  alongside  of  crop  farmers  from  all  over  the  country  for 
the  first  time.     I  can  think  of  a  couple  of  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  we 
used  to  think  livestock  numbers  was  the  dominant  influence  on  our  future  prices. 
Now  we  know  that  feed  supplies  as  well  as  market  requirements  also  either  hurt 
or  help  us.     So  we  want  the  Corn  Belt  to  keep  a  stable  corn  supply.    Then  we'll 
know  more  about  how  many  cattle  to  breed  and- graze  and  ship  out  for  the  men  in 
the  Corn  Belt  to  fatten  as  finished  beef, 

SALISBURY: 

Then,  range  livestock  men  are  supporting  the  national  conservation  pro- 
grejn  to  stabilize  agriculture  generally. 

WEAVER; 

Yes,  and  of  course  we  also  need  conservation  for  the  sake  of  the  range. 

IvIUIR; 

You  mesji  the  range  is  playing  out? 

WEAVER: 

More  or  less,  Mr.  Muir.  A  great  deal  of  the  range  country  ha.s  had  drought 
in  five  years  out  of  the  la.st  seven.    Many  of  the  streams  that  used  to  flow  all 
the  time  nov;  flow  only  part-  of  the  time  or  not  at  all. 

MUIR: 

Hon  about  the  grass?  ••  ■  ' 

WEAVER: 

Well,  v/e've  overgrazed  some  of  the  range,  but  many  of  those  who  had  al- 
ways hs.d  good  virgin  grass  land  didn't  realize  the  damage  until  drought  brought 
it  into  focus.     The  damage  went  on  over  a  period  of  years  so  it  wasn  t  very 
noticeable  until  the  drought  showed  it  up  all  of  a  sudden. 

MUIR: 

I  understand  the  program  encourages  ranchers  to  control  grazing  so  as  to 
protect  the  grass. 

WEAVER: 

Yes,  it  does  that . and  it  helps  us  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing  water  s'up- 
plies.     For  exajnple,  last  year  I  took  part  in  the  progrejn  by  digging  out  seeps 
where  the  cattle  can  get  water.     If  we  don't  provide  plenty  of  watering  places, 
the  cattle  stay  around  the  watering  places  they  do  have  ezid.  over-graze  that  part 
of  the  range.     Or  if  they  he-ve  to  walk  too  far  for  water,  they  don't  make 
profitable  gains. 
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MUIR: 

I  can  understand  that  all  right.    I've  noticed  that  feeder  cattle  we  get 
in  the  corn  belt  aren't  so  good  if  they've  Wen  starved  for  water.    One  of  our 
"biggest  prohlems  is  to  get  cattle  that  have  q\iality. 

WEA7BR: 

We  know  that.    The  good  feeder  calf  has  had  good  breeding,  good  grass, 
and  lots  of  good  water.    And  we're  after  all  three  things.     The  conservation 
program  iielps  us  improve  grass  and  water  conditions.  '  More  stable  income  will 
help  us  maintain  high  quality  animals. 

SALISBURY: 

While  you  men  have  been  talking,  I've  been  thinking.    Mr.  Weaver,  you  said 
the  range  livestock  men  are  nev/comers  to  the  natione-l  farm  progrejn.     I*d  be  glad 
to  know  how  you,  yourself,  became  interested. 

WEAVER;  _  .    ■  ••  ■  • 

Well,  it's  not  much  of  a  story.    I've  been  a  staunch  believer  in  con- 
servation for  a  good  many  years.     I  had  to  be.    You  see,  the  land  I  bought  up 
for  my  ranch  was  mostly  homestead  land  that  people  had  been  trying  to  crop.  The 
homestead  law  required  them  to  crop  a  certain  amount  of  the  land  before  they 
could  get  a  deed.    Well,  cropping  was  Just  what  that  land  shouldn't  have  been 
used  for.     Too  shallow  and  rough.    Eight  or  10  years  of  cropping  will  deplete 
it.    I  could  see  the.t  when  I  got  the  land.     So  I  had  to  practice  conservation 
to  get  the  land  back  to  range  and  keep  it  there. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.    But  as  you  said,  many  people  v/ith  the  virgin  grass  land  didn't 
realize  the  need  for  conservation  until  later. 

WEAVER: 

Some  of  them  didn't.    But  even  the  careful  ones  had  to  contend  with  dry 
weather.    And  low  prices  almost  forced  us  to  overstock  the  renge  to  make  a  liv- 
ing.    Then  drought  cut  corn  STid  feed  supplies  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  feeders 
couldn't  use  our  stuff.     Tha.t  made  us  realize  our  incomes  depend  on' many  more 
conditions  than  just  the  number  of  livestock  we  produce. 

SALISBURY: 

Especially,  conditions  in  the  corn  belt.     Now,  people  used  to  say  tha.t 
range  livestock  men  and  corn  belt  farmers  could  not  reconcile  their  interests. 
They  said  the  conservation  program,  by  promoting  grass  production  in  the  corn 
belt,  T/ould  make  corn  belt  farmers  compete  with  the  ronchers  in  producing  feeder 
cattle  and  other  livestock.    Mr.  Muir,  what's  the  answer? 

iviUIR: 

The  answer,  Mr.  Salisbury,  is  that  it  just  doesn't  work  out  that  way. 
I've  tried  it.    But,  generally  speeicing,  we  caji't  raise  a  calf  in  our  country  as 
cheap  as  we  can  buy  a  good  range  calf.    When  I  was  a  boy  we  could  buy  feeder 
cattle  locally.     The  cotmtrj^  was  new — not  so  './ell  developed.    But  that's  changed 
now.    We  he.ve  a  high  investment,  and  wo  ha.ve  to  do  a  more  irtensive'  job  of  farm- 
ing tlmn  the  rojicher  does. 


SALISBURY: 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Muir,  the  range  is  adapted  to  p roduc in,^:  livestock, and 
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the  corn  belt  is  adapted  to  feeding  livestock.     You  say  that  you  therefore  won't 
compete  to  any  large  extent.     But  the  corn  belt  farmer  who  takes  part  in  the 
conservation  program— what  will  he  do  with  the  extra  legumes  and  grass  he  raises? 

MUIR:  ■ 

Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Salisbury,  we  need  lots  of  that  kind  of  feed  along 
with  corn  to  put  economical  gains  on  livestock.    We  also  need  conserving  crops 
to  keep  our  soil  in  condition  to  produce  continuous  supplies  of  corn  and  small 
grains — to  keep  our  farming  systems  in  balance . 

VEAVEH; 

Speaking  of  balanced  farming — I  suppose  you  corn  belt  farmers  speculate 
on  crops  like  we  speculate  on  livestock  numbers. 

MVIR; 

That's  exactly  what's  wrong  with  us,  Mr.  Weaver,     We've  got  fine  land, 
good  weather,  lots  of  things  that  farmers  in  other  sections  envy.    But  we  haven't 
had  balanced  production,  and  we  don't  have  stable  incomes.    One  year  we  plant 
everything  to  corn,  another  year  it's  all  flajc  and  small  gre.ins .    A  man  makes 
money  feeding  out  one  carload  of  cattle,  so  the  next  year  he  buys  two  carloads. 

SALISBURY: 

Speculation  instead  of  good  farm  management  

MUIR: 

That's  it.    And  when  you  speculate,  you  win  because  somebody  loses. 
We're  trying  to  settle  down  to  a  good  f arn-meJiagenent  type  of  farming  so  v/e  cs.n 
prosper  at  the  seme  time  other  people  prosper. 

YffiAVSR;  ^  -      •  . 

Are  you  making  any  progress  toward  your  goal? 

iviUIR: 

You  bet.     We're  using  the  conservation  program  to  get  out  of  the  specula- 
tive type  of  farming  and  into  a.  balanced  system.     We  still  need  some  way  of 
storing  up  surplus  grain  in  good  years  to  use  when  the  country  needs  it.  Then 
we  can  tell  you  livestock  men  in  advance  about  how  ma,ny  a.nimals  you  ca.n  sell  us 
at  a  fair  price . 

WEAVER: 

That's  good  news.    And,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,   if  we  can  develop  the 
range  as  v/e  expect  to,  we  can  furnish  the  number  and  the  quality  you  wa,nt . 

SALISBURY: 

All  of  which  v/ould  mean  a  steadier  supply  of  good  meat  for  the  dinner 

table. 

MUIR: 

Yes.    To  sum  up  our  conversation;  the  range  livestock  men  are  trying  to 
conserve  and  improve  the  range.     This  should  mean  a  steadier  supply  of  good 
quality  cattle  for  us  to  finish  in  the  corn  belt  and  send  on  to  market.     If  we 
use  our  land  right,  we'll  produce  a  steadier  supply  of  grain  ejid  roughage  to 
fatten  the  livestock.     That  way  we  c£in  finish  about  the  right  anoiint  of  stock  all 
the  time,  and  that  will  mean  more  efficiency  for  us.     It  also  will  mean  steadier 
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neat  supplies  and  fairer  prices  for  consumers. 
WEAVER: 

And  more  stable  farm  income . 
SALISBURY: 

And  more  stable  farm  purchasing  power.    At  any  rate,  those  are  the  hopes 
and  the  plans.     I  know,  Mr,  Muir  and  Mr.  Weaver,  that  you're  by  no  means  alone 
in  hoping  the  plans  work  out.     Thank  you  both  very  much  for  giving  us  your 
thoughts  so  frankly.     It's  been  a  real  pleasure  to  talk  with  you  and  to  have 
you  on  the  program. 
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pUJiARS:  •  • 

FaiTa  and  Howe  Hour  listeners  vrill  remember  that  last  fall  we  had 
Govo  Hambidgc  on  the  air  giving  a  series  of  talks  on  plant  and  ^minial 
breeding,  based  v.n  the  1936  Yearbook.    Well,   the  D.p^rtjnent  has  recently 
published  its  1937  Y'-arbouk,  which  continues  with  the  breeding  work  '.There 
the  other  one  left  off.     Ur.  Hanbidge,  who  was  editor  of  both  these 
ir.onu-nental  volumes,  is  going  to  resune  his  talJcs  and  tell  you  more  about 
the  work  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  major  field  of  agricultural  science. 
Gove  —  you  might  start  by  giving  us  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  new 
Y<.:arbook. 

HAiVBIDGE; 

TTell,  as  you  know,  M.L.,  it's  a  huge,   thick  volume  with  43  different 
articles  iiisidc  the  coders.     They  deal  with  the  breeding  of  quite  an 
cxtraordinar;;/  raiigo  of  plants  and  animals.     The  book,  in  fact,  ought 
to  have  so.'.e thing  in  it  to  interest  almost  anyone.     Last  year,  you  ronembcr, 
we  dealt  with  the  major  crops  and  the  major  classes  of  livestock  —  wlifeat, 
corn,  hogs,  dairy  cattle,  and  so  on.     This  year,  m^ny  of  the  things  dealt 
v/ith  arc  of  less  economic  Lnportance  —  but  I  think  some  of  ther:  have  an 
even  more  personal  interest  for  a  good  many  people.     I'lJ  just  ran  ropidly 
over  the  table  of  contents  so  you  cfin  see  how  much  ground  it  does  cover. 

There  n,re  all  the  vegetables  —  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants, 
cucumbers,  muskmeluns ,.  squashes,  onions,  peas,  beans,  cnbbqges,  turnips, 
carrots,  radishes,  lettuce,  sweet  com,  potatoes,   and  so  on.     Then  there 
are  the  small  fruits  —  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  blueberries  —  and  the  tree  fruits  —  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  oranges,  grapefruit,   lemons.     Then  there  arc 
articles  on  the  breeding  of  nuts,  flowers,  forage  and  cover  crops,  hope, 
and  forest  trees.    Kext  come  angora  goats,  milk  goats,  dogs,  turkeys, 
ducks,  silver  foxes,  and  honeybees.    Finally,   there  are  a  couple  of  articles 
on  fundamentals  in  genetics,  and  a  brief  outline  history  of  the  science. 

Now  I'd  like  to  give  you  some  insight  into  hov/  a  book  like  this 
coraos  about  —  v;hr.t  startf^d  it,  how  it  was  made  —  the  story  of  a  book. 

Secretary  TTallace,  as  you  know,  was  a  plant  breeder  from  awny  back — 
30  years  a^yo,  I  guess,  when  he  was  still  a  youngster,  he  was  tramping  up 
and  down  corn  rows  in  Iowa,  and  reading  books  at  night,  delving  into  the 
secrets  of  com  breeding.    T7cll,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  when  he 
came  here  to  T7ashington  was  to  start  a  committee  going  to  find  out  what's 
what  in  this  whole  field  of  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
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One  of  liis  i(iea.s  was  to  survey  what  was  going  on  all  over  the 
United  States,,  and  in  every  other  chantry,  and  then  make  up  a  sort  of 
ca.talog  of  Suijerior  Germ  Plasm  —  lists  of  plants  arid  animals  that  v/ero 
known  to  "be  supo ri.or  for  ope  thi:og  or  another,   telling  why  each  one  was 
superior,  whore  and  hov;  it  was  "bred,  and  whore  it  could  be  obtained.  It 
would  he  a  kind  of  Blue  Book  of  better  plants  and  animals,  and  invaluable 
to  every  breeder. 

0.  E.  Reed,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  was  mde 
chairman  of  that  committee.     T7ell,   the  co:nmittee  kind  of  floundered 
around  for  a  v/hile,  as  committees  do,  not  knowing  just  how  to  get  started. 
Then  it  v/orked  up  a  series  of  que stionnaires  with  carefully  thought-out 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  whole  picture  of  what  was  going  on 
in  this  world  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,     I  suppose  3  or  4  thousp.nd 
of  those  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  all  told  --  maybe  more  —  to 
practically  every  public  institution  on  earth  engaged  in  scientific  work 
in  this  field. 

TJhen  tliose  questionnaires  came  back,  the  work  began.  Practically 
nobody  had  any  extra  help;  Department  scientists  Just  set  to  and  began  to 
sort  out  and  arraige  that  great  mass  of  data  along  with  their  regular  jobs. 
Pretty  soon  it  began  to  be  evident  that  this  material  was  too  interesting 
and  valuable  to  present  just  as  a  lot  of  dry  tables  and  lists.     It  was 
material  for  a  book  —  two  books,  in  fact  —  about  modern  developments 
in  this  infant  science  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,  wh:.ch  was  born  just 
about  1900  and  has  already  become  one  of'  the  most  important  of  all  the 
phases  of  agriculture.     So  Secretary  Wallace  decided  that  it  ought  to  go 
into  the  1936  and  1937  Yearbooks,  as  a  record  for  the  farmers  and  a^^ricultural 
scientists  of  America. 

Dej)artment  scientists  were  assigned  to  write  the  articles,  each 
on  his  own  specialty.     That  involved  a  lot  of  work,  too.     There  were  nearly 
1200  pages  in  the  book  last  year  —  over  1400  this  year,  when  there  were 
twice  as  many  articles.     As  each  article  was  written,  it  v^ould  be  gone  over 
in  the  Bureaus,   then  sent  to  me.     If  it  didn't  seem  interesting  and  clear, 
I'd  send  it  back  to  the  aathor  —  sometimes  with  recommendatiuns  that  it 
be  torn  all  to  pieces  and  done  over  again  —  and  sometimes  again  after  that. 

Then  the  articles  had  to  go  to  the  Bureau  editors  and  other  experts 
to  nako  sure  ovcr:y'-thing  was  right.     There  were  thousands  of  plant  names 
to  be  checked,  hundreds  of  other  details  to  be  attended  to  —  pictures  to 
be  drawn  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  art  man,  and  so  on.     Then  they 
all  went  to  Mr.  Powell,  the  Department  Editor,  who  sits  by  himself  in  a 
quiet  room  on  the  top  floor  and  has  another  gang  of  experts  available. 
Finally,  when  all  this  was  finished,  big  Frank  Smith  would  take  the  manu- 
scripts by  the  armful  to  the  G-overnment  printer  —  he's  been  dealing  with 
printers  most  of  his  life  and  kno7/s  how  to  get  things  done  down  there  — 
and  the  gang  of  typesetters  would  get  busy. 

Well,  next  there  was  a  mile  of  galley  proofs  to  be  read  and  checked 
by  everyone  concerned,  and  after  they  wore  finished  and  all  the  corrections 
made,   the  material  came  back  again  in  the  form  of  page  proofs,  which  also 
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had  to  be  checked  most  carefully.  But  finally  everything  was  done,  and 
the  big  presses  got  busy  turning  out  the  sheets  day  and  night,  and  they 
were  folded,  cut,  and  bound.    And  a  big  book  was  born. 

Scientists  aro  supposed  to  bo  a  little  afraid  of  writing  things 
ordinary  folks  can  understand.    Well,  I've  found  them  not  onl/  willing 
but  glad  to  do  whatever  was  necessary.     Both  these  Yearbooks  were  big 
adventures  in  cooperation.     And  I'll  say  this  —  that  the  group  of 
scientists  v/ho  wrote  the  articD.es  and  worked  up  the  material  last  year 
did  a  book  that  was  listed  by  one  of  the  iraportarit  reviews  as  one  of  the 
hundred  best  books  published  in  1936.    TThich  is  not  so  bad,  considering 
the  thousands  of  books  that  are  published  in  this  country  in  the  course 
of  a  yeo.r. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  v/hat  has  developed  out  of  this 
adventure  in  presenting  modern  developments  in  agricultural  science. 
We've  done  tv/o  big  Yonrbooks  on  plant  and  animal  breeding.     Kow  v/e're 
woiking  on  another  one  for  1938  v/hich  will  cover  the  whole  subject  of 
soil  science  in  much  the  s;wie  way  —  and  we've  made  a  beginning  on  one 
for  1939  which  vdll  deal  with  the  nutrition  of  farm  animals  and  of  human 
beings.     Those  sciences  g.1so  are  vastly  important,  not  only  to  agriculture 
but  to  the  vrhole  of  humariity.    Wo  hope  \/e  cnn  deal  v/ith  them  in  Just  as 
big  and  comprehensive  a  way. 

A  lot  of  people  believe  that  we're  living  in  a  time  of  transition 
today.    We're  certainly  living  in  a  difficult  time  and  a  time  of  great 
chan£e_s  all  over  the  world.     It's  a  good  time  to  talce  stock  of  where  we 
stand,  and  find  out  where  we're  headed  for,  and  e  specia]  ].y  what  science 
has  to  do  if  we're  to  get  anywhere  in  the  future.     I  hope  these  Yearbooks 
will  help  us  to  get  together  and  find  out  such  things.     If  they  do, 
I  think  thoy-11  be  worth  while  for  every  American  farmer  and  every 
worker  connected  v;ith  agriculture. 

I  gaess  that's  all  I  have  to  say  today,  M.L.    And  thank  ever^'^one 
who  has  listened  for  listenirg. 

DU  MARS; 

Thank  you,  Gore.     You  have  been  listening  to  a  talk  by  Gove  Hambidge, 
editor  of  the  1937  Yearbook,  7/hich  deals  with  the  breeding  of  vegetables, 
fraits,  flov/ers,  and  small  animals.     Mr.  Hambidge  will  appear  on  this 
program  again  in  the  near  future  to  tell  about  the  breeding  of  vegetables. 
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THE  YEAR  ROUND  4-H  CLUB  PROGRAM 


A  radio  discussion  among  members  of  the  Imperial  Valley  4-H  Clubs 
"broadcast  Saturday,  October  2,  1937,  in  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
by  85  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

ANNOUNCER: 
(Los  Angeles) 

Greetings  from  the  West  -  often  referred  to  as  "The  Land  of  the  Last 
Frontiers"  of  these  United  States!         ,  "   .  ^  ' 

But  there  are  new  frontiers  to  be  developed  in  our  national  scheme  of 
agriculture  -  here  and  elsewhere  -  and  we  want  you  to  meet  some  people  who 
are  engaged  in  that  process  of  development. 

First,  let  me  present  Vara.  W.  J.  Carleton,  chairman  of  the  4-H  Club 
Leaders'   Council  in  Imperial  County,  California.     She  represents  57  local 
volunteer  leaders  whose  15  4-H  clubs  have  a  membership  of  440  boys  and  girls. 

Mrs.  Carleton,  you  have  v/itnessed  the  development  of  one  of  our  "last 
frontiers,"  have  you  not? 

MRS.  CARLETON: 

Yes,  I  have,  Mr.   . 

And  tiia.t  gives  me  the  cue  to  what  I  want  to  say.     You  know,  friends, 
one  might  say  that  our  great  country  passed  out  of  the  frontier  stage  many 
years  ago.     Imperie,!  Valley,  the  place  we  call  home,  was  one  of  the  last 
frontiers.     It  was  only  30  years  ago  that  our  county,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  a  desert.     Today  we  ha.ve  400,000  e,cres  under  intensive  cultivation;  and 
every  day  of  the  year  great  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  hay,  and 
livestock  are  sxiipped  to  the  markets  of  this  e-nd  other  countries.  Purthermor 

the  gigantic  ail-American  Canal  is  now  nearing  completion    creeping  slow 

ly  but  steadily  across  v/hat  was  once  thought  unraanagee.ble  dunes  of  sand. 
Soon  the  l-ast  desert  will  be  conquered  and  rne.de  "to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

■ffe  4-K  Club  leaders  are  exploring  a  New  Frontier  -  Cur  Rural  Young 
People.     They  are  proving  a  might)^  challenge  to  us.    Cur  duty  is  to  plajit  the 
Evergreen  of  Club  work  wherever  it  might  grow,  then  tend  it  with  faithful 
care  all  the  year  around. 

The  4-H  Frontier  beckons  to  every  rural  boy  and  girl.     It  is  literally 
teaming  with  opportunity.     Their  frontiers  lie  in  the  unseen  realms  of  mind, 
soul,  heart,  health. 

You  will  hear  a  few  of  our  boys  and  girls  describe  some  of  their  new 
frontiers.    Their  stories  I  am  sure  will  have  a  familiar  ring  to  many  of  you. 
With  all  my  hesxt  I  say.  Long  Live  the  Clover  of  Club  T/orkl 


(over) 
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AMOUNCER: 

A  hearty  seccnd  to  that,  Mrs.  Carle ton. 

Nov;  let  \is  meet  these  boys  and  girls  mentioned  "by  ivirs.  Carleton. 
Step  up  here,  Glenn  Vfaterhouse  ,  and  present  these  young  people,  will  you? 
Glenn  Vfeterhouse ,  assistant  state  club  leader  for  the  California  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service. 

WATEEHOUSE: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  . 

Not/  let's  see,  where  shall  we  begin?     The  theme  of  this  program  is 
"the  year-around  4-H  club  program"    so  let's  begin  v/ith  a  poultry  pro- 

ject.    That  certainly  is  a  year-around  Job.' 

So,  Freddie  Higginbotham,  we  shall  start  with  you.     Freddie  is  a  12- 
year  old  lad  from  El  Centre.     He  told  me  tha.t  his  egg  laying  and  poultry 
brooding  projects  have  netted  him  $400  in  three  seasons.     That's  the  cash 
return.     I  don't  know  how  much  the  experience  ha,s  been  worth  to  him. 

Ereddie ,  I  believe  you  were  responsible  for  organizing  a  new  4-H 
club  at  El  Centre  and  you  he.ve  served  as  its  president.     Is  that  correct? 

EREDDIE : 

I  guess  it  is,  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

WATEEHOUSE: 

After  three  years  of  experience  as  a  poultryman,  I  presume  that  you 
have  received  some  rather  definite  conclusions  about  poultry  keeping. 

EEEDDIE: 

.  Yes,   I  think  I  have. 

WATERHOUSE: 

Well,  what  phase  of  poultry  keeping  would  you  advise,  say  for  4-H  club 
beginners?    ■  • 

EREDDIE: 

Erom  my  experience  with  poultry,  I  think  an  Egg  Laying  Project  is  best 
for  beginners.     Grovm  hens  can  care  for  themselves  better  then  young  birds. 
If  you  keep  plenty  of  good  feeds  in  their  hoppers,  they  do  the  rest  themselves. 
Laying  hens  give  you  an  income  from  the  very  start,  to  help  pay  expenses.  It 
makes  tu.:  lest  "yesjr  around"  project  of  all,  I  think. 

WATERHOUSE: 

Yes,  but  isn't  it  hard  to  get  good  hens  for  your  projects? 
FREDDIE: 

You're  right  about  that.     In  fs.ct  it  is  almost  impossible  for  club 
boys  and  girls  to  buy  good  hens  for  their  projects,     llobody  ever  wants  to  sell 
his  best  hens.     The  only  way  to  get  them  is  PA.ISE  THEI/I  from  GOOD  baby  chicks. 

WATEHiOUSE: 

Then,  I  gather  that  you  must  have  a  fine  flock  of  layers  at  home  of  your 
own,  Ereddie. 
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FRSDDIE: 

Ho,  I  don't.    You  see  I  had  to  sell  my  hens  before  hot  weather.    But  . 
I  am  all  set  to  raise  a  new  flock.     I  will  brood  five  hundred  "New  Hampshire" 
Red  chicks  this  month.    By  spring  I  should  have  a  flock  of  about  two  hundred 
good  pullets. 

\<ATEEEOUSE: 

'.ihe.t  plans  have  you  in  mind  for  managing  your  flock  next  summer?  Isn't 
it  true  that  eg£,'  production  always  falls  off  in  hot  weather,  and  aren't  the 
pullets  apt  to  moult  during  the  s\immer? 

FREDDIE: 

Yes,  egg  production  does  fall  off  if  the  hens  are  not  protected  from 
the  heat.    But  ray  D^d  is  helping  me  make  my  brooder  house  bigger,  so  it  can 
be  used  for  a  laying  house  also.     I  will  use  an  electric  brooder  this  fall  for 
my  chicks.    Kext  spring  we  will  put  a  "desert  cooler"  in  the  house.     This  will 
provide  a  nice  comfortable  air-conditioned  room  for  my  pullets  for  the  summer. 
Kens  like  to  bo  cool  and  comfortable  just  as  well  as  anybody,  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
I'll  feed  them  the  best  feeds  I  can  get,  a.11  they  will  eat.     I'll  bet  they  le,y 
plenty  of  eggs  for  me  all  summer.' 

WATERHOUSE: 

Youj-  faith  in  them  is  half  the  battle.'     You  certainly  seem  to  knov;  the 
answers  to  your  problems,  Freddie. 

Nov;  let's  turn  to  baby  beef  ....  and  Howard  V/orthington,  age  14,  member 
of  the  Imperial  4-H  Club.    Hov;ard  won  the  championship  in  the  Baby  Beef  Feed- 
ing contest  at  the  Imperial  Valley  Fair  in  1935  and  repeated  in  1936.  His 
champion  steer  topped  the  junior  livestock  sale  at  62  cents  a  pound. 

Howard,  is  there  any  particul-ar  reason  why  you  chose  a  Baby  Beef  Project? 

HOWARD: 

V/'oll,  ivir.  Waterhouse,  my  father  is  in  the  cattle  business.   I  had  the 
chance  to  pick  out  my  choice  of  calves  from  his  herd. 

Another  thing,  it  offered  bigger  profits  quicker  than  any  other  project 
I  could  taice  on  our  farm. 

And  it  seemed  a  simpler  matter  to  take  care  of  my  beef  calves  while  I 
was  in  school.  They  look  after  themselves  all  day  and  night.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  keep  their  feed  boxes  filled,  wa.ter  on  hand,  clean  the  pens,  and  teach 
them  to  lead. 

Also  they  are  finished  out  and  sold  before  hot  weather  arrives. 
WATERHOUSE: 

■  How  far  along  are  you  in  school,  Howard?    High  School? 
HOWARD: 

Yes,  I'm  a  sophomore  at  ImporieJ.  Valley  Union  High. 

"wATERHOUSE: 

Have  you  ajiy  plans  for  after  graduation? 
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HO.' ART: 

Yes,  I'-n  going  to  the  Branch  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at.  Davis. 
I'm  going  there  to  learn  to  be  the  'BEST  farmer  I  possibly  can.' 

■.^ATERHOUSE:  .... 

Good!     I  suppose  you  expect  to  make  some  of  your  way  through  college, 
by  means  of  your  Club  projects? 

HOi/ABD:  •    ■      "  '  ■ 

I  think  I  can  make  enough  money  to  put  myself  through  by  raising  Baby 
Beef.     I  have  already'-  cleared  $665  from  my  last  two  projects. 

wATERHOUSE: 

Now,  Ho-.,'ard,  what  are  your  immediate  plans  for  Club  v.'ork? 

HOWARD: 

To  Raise  More  Baby  Beef .     I  will  feed  four  calves  this  year.  Last 
year  I  fed  out  three  Herefords.     I  will  use  Herefords  again  this  year.  But 
there  will  be  plenty  of  others  to  compete  against. 

\(ATERHOUSE: 

So  you'll  have  keen  competition  in  this  year's  contest,  Ho-.vard? 

HOVARD: 

Yes  sir]     Over  thirty  club  members  are  already  entered.    Ee.ch  one  with 
two  to  six  calves  apiece.     I  may  not  get  to  first  base  this  year.    But  you 
can't  always  win.     I'll  sure  try  hard,,  though.     The  BEST  CALF,  will  alv/ays  win, 
whoever  he  belongs  to.  ■  ■ 

"mATERHOUSE:  •      ^  '  ' 

That's  the  right  philosophy,  Hov;ard.     Just  try  to  make  your  "best 
calf  better"  next  time. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  young  woman  who  has  been  in  club  work  8  years 

 Earlene  ITorthrop.    Sarlene  is  now  attending  U.C.L.A.  propa,ring  for 

Teacher's  Credential.     She  ha.s  carried  three  yea.rs  pig  projects,  two  years 
poultry,  ajid  three  years  clothing  and  home  furnishing.    Her  record  of  club 
activity  is  outstanding.     She  ha.s  excelled  in  Recreation  lea-dership.  She 
attended  4-H  summer  camp  six  years  end  the  State  4-H  Convention,  Davis,  four 
years.     She  was  director  of  Girls'   Cajnp,  Davis  Convention,   in  1934. 

Earleno ,  a.s  you  now  look  back  over  the  many  experiences  you  ha.ve  had 
during  eight  years  of  club  activity,  wha.t  are  your  thoughts  about  new  fron- 
tiers for  Rural  Young  Eolks;  especially  from  the  stajidpoint  of  club  girls? 

EARLEKE: 

New  frontiers?    V/hy  they  are  all  about  us,  the  unseen  ones  which  Mrs. 
Carleton  mentioned,  everywhere!     They  may  be  old  things,  really.    But  they 
are  new  to  us  young  people.     I  think  of  them  as  "Opportunity  Frontiers "  for 
the  average  4-H  club  girl.     They  give  her  the  incentive  to  explore  the  realms 
of  her  mind,  her  soul,  her  heart,  and  encourage  her  to  cultivate  the  use  of 
her  hands.     The  older  I  grow,  the  more  conscious  I  ejn  of  the  tremendous  number 
of  things  which  any  one  of  us  can  never  even  find  t ime  to  do ! 
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EARLEi'IjS :   ( C  o  nt  inue  d) 

But  if  v/e  daily  strive  to  dedicate  our  minds  to  clearer  thinkint<^, 
cur  hearts  to  greater  loyalty,  our  hands  to  larger  service,  and  our  health 
to  better  living,  -..e  just  grov;  that  v/ay!    Our  improvements  often  surprise 
ourselves . 

2very  girl,  from  tho  time  she  is  a  tiny  tot  dreams  and  dotes  on  the 
day  she  xrill  hiive  a  home  of  her  ovm.    And,  \;hy  shouldn't  she?    After  all 
that  is  a  girl's  piirpose  in  this  v;orld,  to  "be  a  home  maker.     Too  many  things 
have  happened  in  recent  years,  and  are  happening  every  day  to  lead  her  at- 
tention elso\;hore. 

"..ATESHOUSE: 

Your  4-H  club  experience  has  "been  quite  varied,  ha.sn't  it,  Earlene? 
EAHLENS: 

Yes,  it  has.     I  feel  that  my  earlier  years  of  club  v/ork  have  given  me 
a  fine  background  for  the  practical  side  of  country  life.     And  perhaps  the 
experiences  I  gained  he.ve  ma.de  me  more  keenly  realize  the  great  need  for  sound, 
substantial  homos  and  hrppy  family  life.     There  is  no  substitute  for  the  home. 
And,  thirik  of  the  great  contrast  bot'.veen  the  modern  country  Lome  of  toda.y  and 
that  of  our  grand  parents.' 

My  e.dvcnced  club  work  has  been  a  joy  to  me,  both  the  clothing  and  home 
furnishing  projects.     I  pjd  sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  all  the  other 
girls  in  our  county  vho  ha.ve  made  many  of  their  own  things  8.nd  ha.ve  furnished 
their  o\7n  rooms.     Nice  clothes  are  something  close  to  every  girl's  heart. 
Clothes  may  "maice  the  man,"  but  it  t?k:es  more  than  clothes  to  maice  a  girl 
i^c.ppy. 

Se'/ing  and  cooking  and  keeping  house  are  always  a  girl's  strongest 
suits.     If  she  is  not  interested  in  these  things  she  is  not  a  normal  girl; 
it  is  an  indication  that  there  is  something  v/rong  somev7here. 

WATEHKOUS^: 

For  T/hat  are  you  preparing  yourself  at  college? 
EARLENE : 

First  of  all,  I  am  preparing  myself  to  have  a  home  of  m^'-  own.    Sut  as 
to  subjects,  I  am  specializing  in  "Expression"  (Public  Speaking)  and  "Rural 
Recreation,"    I  think  I  slia.ll  always  be  more  or  less  closely  associated  uith 
4-H  club  v;ork,  tliOugln,     Eor  I  have  hundreds  of  friends  that  I  have  made 
through  that  source.    Almost  anyrrhere  I  go  in  California  I  find  that  some  4-H 
club  friend  lives  there.     I  ropee,t  l.lrs.  Carleton's  words:     "Long  Live  the 
dovor  of  Club  '..'ork." 

"nATERHOUSE: 

■|7e  are  glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  Earlene. 

As  we  go  around  this  circle  of  Imperial  County  4-H  members  we  come  to 
Raymond  IvicAnnually .    His  project  is  swine  breeding.     Raymond  started  with  a 
pig  feeding  project.    He  now  ha.s  24  registered  females  of  breeding  age  and 
tv.'o  registered  boara.    He  val\ies  his  herd  at  approximately  $1000.     This  is 
another  one  of  the  "year  around"  projects. 
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■;;ATEEH  OUSS  :   ( Co  nt  inue  d ) 

Ha^/rnond,  you  \iere  free  to  choose  \Yhatever  project  you  v/ished  to  take 
v/hen  you  joined  the  4-H  club,  weren't  you? 

EAYi;.Oi©: 

Yes  sir,  I  could  have  taken  any  one  of  several  projects. 

■.ATE5H0US3:   ..  '  ■  ■ 

\7ell,  v.-hy  did  you  choose  sv/ine  raising?     n/as  it  "because  your  father 
raised  hogs? 

PJirMOiO): 

No,  \io  had  no  hogs  on  the  ranch  at  all.  -  . 

\iATEEHOUSS:  ■ 

So  the  pig  i)roject  xie.s  entirely  your  own  choice. 

HAYiJOlO: 

It  was.     I  v/ent  to  several  ranches  looking  for  good  type  feeder  pigs. 
Finally  I  found  tv/o  good  pigs  at  a,  dair:/  farm  near  my  homo.     I  bought  these 
pigs  for  $10.     These  were  my  start  in  the  hog  business.    After  I  sold  them 
I  used  the  money  for  part  payraont  on  three  purebred  I>iroc  Jerseys,  two  gilts 
and  a  boar. 

wATEHHOUSS: 

Tell  us,  how  did  you  finance  the  purebred  deal?    I  suppose  you  had  to 
sign  a  note  for  the  balance? 

HaYMOND: 

w'ell,  I  ppid  Mr.  Baxter  Loveland  of  Lovoland  Hancho  the  $46  I  got  from 
my  fat  hogs.     The  pui'ebreds  cost  $105,  so  I  still  owed  $59.    He  told  me  I 
didn't  need  to  sign  anything  when  I  offered  to.     I  told  hira  I  would  pay  him 
the  other  $55  e.s  soon  as  I  could  earn  it. 

wATERHOUSE : 

Ho\/  did  you  expect  to  earn  that  much  money? 
EAYMCl©: 

V.'ell,  you  see,  I  already  had  a  job  promised,  v/crking  in  a  grape  vineyard 
near  homo.     I  worked  picking  gre.pes ,  melcing  boxes,  etc.,  and  earned  throe 
dollars  a  day.     It  took  just  20  days' work  to  pay  off  ray  debt.     So  I  paid  Mr. 
Loveland  in  less  thr.n  30  dac^s  after  I  bought  the  hogs. 

wATEBHOUSE: 

Has  your  hog  enterprise  paid  you  well  f • r  your  work?  . 
luiYiuOi©: 

I  iia.ve  raised  and  sold  pigs  of  my  own,  and  have  bought,  fed  end  sold  tv;o 
lets  of  feeders.     These  operations  have  netted  me  $475  profit  and  the  50  hogs 
I  now  have  are  clear. 

•^ATEHHOUSE: 

\ihc.t  do  you  like  best  about  your  4-H  club  work,  He.yraond? 
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iLaYiviOm): 

Jell,  Mr.   j'aterhouse ,  club  v/ork  has  meant  so  much  to  me  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  means  the  most.     I  have  made  many  friends  in  club  vork.  I 
have  ^'one  on  many  fine  trips,   including  summer  camp  and  the  Davis  Convention. 
I  he.ve  been  able  to  shou  ray  stock  at  two  fairs.     I  ha.ve  learned  many  value.ble 
things  in  my  two  yoars  club  work.    Besides  all  txiese,  I  got  e,  start  in 
business  for  myself.     I  wouldn't  give  up  my  club  work  for  anything. 

\/ATE5H0USE: 

Fine  testimony,  that. 

As  I  introduce  the  next,  ejid  last,  member  of  this  delegation,  I  am 
reminded  of  "Lightnin"  -  that  lovable  cioc'.racter  who  drove  a  whole  sv/arra  of 
bees  o.cross  the  plr^ins  and  never  lost  a  bee. 

i.iect  Lewis  Copeland  of  the  Calipatria  4-H  club.    He  is  a  senior  at 
the  Calipatria,  High  School  t'.nd  a  seven-year  club  member.    Among  his  projects 
are  pigs,  beef  calf,  pigeons  and  four  years  beekeeping.     He  was  president  of 
the  Calipatria  4-H  club  tv;o  years.     Lev;is,  I  pjo.  told  that  in  four  yea.rs  you 
developed  a  commercial  apiary  of  800  stands  from  a  few  wild  svyarms.  Also, 
that  your  honey  crop  in  1937  is  valued  at  $4000. 

L3WIS: 

That's  right. 
WATE5H0U32: 

A  20-5^ear  old  lad  with  a  $4000  honey  crop.'     Tell  us  more  about  your 
start  in  beekeeping. 

LSV/IS: 

It  .might  sound  like  a  "Believe  It  or  Not"  story  when  I  say  my  Bee 
Project  all  started  from  a  swarm  of  bees  I  caught  on  a  neighbor  lady's  front 
porch.    But  it ' s  a  fact.     This  lady  was  frantic  because  the  bees  had  stung 
her  children.     There  was  a  small  epidemic  of  bees,  swarming,  it  seemed,  be- 
cause I  caught  seven  such  sv/erms  in  five  days.     I  had  to  put  them  in  old 
apple  boxes,  anything  I  could  find  temporarily.    I.ly  problem  then  was  to  get 
regular  bee  hives.     I  finally  borrowed  enough  money  to  buy  ten  new  hives. 

WATE3H0USS: 

And  then  you  were  off  in  the  bee  business? 

LEWIS: 

Not  yet.  I  had  to  get  them  into  the  new  hives.  And  was  that  a  job?,'! 
I  got  them  changed,  all  but  one  hive,  and  it  got  a.way.  I  had  always  wanted 
bees,  so  v;as  satisfied. 

WATERHOUSE: 

And  v;hat  happened  after  that? 

LEWIS: 

Oh,  I  took  care  of  the  six  swarms  and, caught  four  more.     I  divided  most 
of  them,  some  twice,  so  by  fall  I  had  twenty- four  swarms.     They  made  honey 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  hives  and  some  besides. 
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V^A-TEHHOUSE: 

jiiT-d  now  70U  liave  800  colonies? 

LEV/IS: 

A  lev;  more  than  that.     I  would  have  had  tv/ice  that  many  if  so  mo.ny 
hives  hadn't  got  poisoned.    You  see,  there  are  mcny  pea  fields  every  fall  near 
Calipatria.     They  dust  the  fields  by  airplanes  \7ith  calciurn  arsena^te.  That's 
p  deadly  poison  to  bees  as  well  as  to  the  pea  insects.     I  have  lost  over  300 
swarms  in  a  single  year.     The  dust  drifts  sometimes  two  miles  and  kills  v/hole 
swarms  of  bees  wholesale. 

WATERHOUSE: 

Plow  do  you  prevent  further  losses? 

LEV/IS: 

We  ha.ve  to  move  the  apiary  to  a  safe  area,  usually  into  the  desert 
beyond  Miland.     That  is  no  small  job  when  all  this  has  to  be  done  at  night, 
generally  over  desert  trails.     All  hives  have  to  be  closed  or  screened  up. 
The  bee  business  isn't  all  flowers  and  honey  -  even  if  some  people  do  think 
tha,t  bees  do  all  the  work.     It's  more  than  a  one-man  job  to  tend  800  sv7arms 
of  bees. 

^/ATEEHOUSS: 

Eow  much  honey  has  your  apiary  produced  this  season? 

LEWIS: 

We  have  on  hand  540  cases,  each  weighing  120  pounds  or  over.  That's 
32  tons  of  honey  in  all,  produced  this  summer. 

WATERHOUSE: 

Bees  are  a  very  interesting  subject,  don't  you  find  them  so,  Lev/is? 

LEWIS: 

Yes,  you  just  can't  handle  bees  v/ithout  learning  that  they  are  smarter 
than  we  are  in  some  ways.     You  just  turn  sorta  philosophical  and  wonder  hov/ 
such  little,  tiny  bugs  can  have  so  much  good  sense  as  they  do.     And  talk  about 
knowing  all  a.bout  bees  -  no  maji  alive  ever  will. 

By  the  way,  Mr.   vifaterhouse ,  Calipatria  is  going  to  have  the  biggest 
4-H  club  in  Imperial  county  again  this  year! 

WATEEHOUSE: 

Good  news,  Lewis! 

Well,  Vcc .   ,  that  winds  up  our  story,   I  guess. 

Would  you  say  that  these  young  people  are  kept  pretty  busy  the  yeaJ 
round?  . 

AMOmiCER: 

I  should  sa-y  I  would,  Mr.  Waterhouse.    And  thajik  you  so  much  for 
bringing  them  here.     Talk  about  real  life  success  stories!'   Me  have  heard  foiir 
in  about  three  times  four  minutes. 
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ANNOUUCSR:  (Continued) 

And  now  v/e  leave  one  of  the  last  frontiers,  geographically  - 

Imperial  county  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  California  -  as  we  carry  on 
in  this  story  of  new  frontiers  for  rural  young  people. 

He  return  you  to   
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1  (^ixutment  of  Agriculture 


A  radio  to.lk  by  Gove  Harabidge,  Editor,  Yeexbooli  of  Agriculture, 
broadcast  Tuesday,  October  5,  1937,  in  the  T^pp--^-rt-.mftnt.  Inf  "A-p'fTrriilWrQ 
period,  Nation?2  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  69  stations  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 


SALISBURY: 

Those  who  like  gardening  or  he.ve  any  interest  in  growing  vegetables 
had  bettor  stand  by  and  listen  to  the  next  part  of  this  progrejn  today. 
T7e're  going  to  hee.r  once  again  from  Gove  Kambidge,  the  man  who  edited 
the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  and  his  topic  this  morning  is  liThat  The 
Breeders  Are  Doing  with  Vegetables.    Gove,  there  ought  to  be  plenty  to 
talk  about  on  that  subject  in  that  enormous  volume  you've  got  under  your 
arm  there. 


Yes,  there  is,  Horse.     I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  today  who  said  his 
only  objection  to  the  Yearbook  is  that  he  reads  it  in  bed,  and  it  gets 
kind  of  heavy  on  his  chest  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

SALISBURY: 

You'd  better  write  and  tell  him  to  try  reading  it  lying  on  his  stomach, 

Gove . 


TTell,  that's  an  idea,  Morse.     It  would  certainly  take  the  load  off  his 
chest .     I'll  suggest  it . 

I  had  expected  this  morning  to  tell  you  about  the  development  of  new 
varieties  of  just  one  or  two  vegetables,  like  tomatoes  and  muskmelons  -  but 
when  I  got  to  thinking  about  it,  it  seemed  better  to  give  a  general  picture 
first  -  a  sort  of  broad  surVv^y  of  what  modern  scientists  are  doing  all  over 
the  country  in  the  way  of  breeding  better  vegetables. 

First  of  all,  though,  I  want  to  bring  out  the  difference  between  old- 
fashioned  breeding  v/ork  and  modern  breeding  work. 

I  can  illustrate  the  old-fashioned  breeding  work  by  the  ce.sQ  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine  in  the  country.    V/e'll  call  him  Jim  Bell.     As  long  as  I 
coji  remember  old  Jim,  he  he.s  been  breeding  tomatoes.    He's  seventy  or 
sevonty-fivo  now,  and  retired  from  farming,  but  he  still  breeds  tomatoes 
on  a  little  patch  of  ground  back  of  his  house.     Vihen  you  meet  him  on  the 
street,  his  first  remark  is,   "7^'ell,  how  are  your  tomatoes  this  yee,r?"  or 
"Good  tomato  weather,  ain't  it?"  or  "Mighty  bad  weather  for  tomatoes  - 
yes  sir,  very  bad."    Years  and  years  ago  old  Jim  found  an  especially  good 
tomato  in  his  patch  -  "As  pretty  a  tomato  as  ever  I  s>"'e,"  he'll  tell  you  - 
and  he  self-pollinated  it  end  selected  the  best  plants  for  a  few  years 
until  he  got  a  pure  strain.     It  was  good  enough  so  that  one  of  the  seed 
companies  bouglit  it  and  listed  it  — and  the.t  was  the  proudest  day  in  old 
Jim's  life.    He's  sold  several  ether  strains  since,  but  I  don't  think  he 
got  quite  the  kick  out  of  ejr.y  of  then  that  he  did  out  of  that  first  one. 


 oooOooo  
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HAIvIBIDGE: 
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Well,   I  suppose  old  Jim  is  typical  of  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
treeders.  ,  They  had  a  shrewd  eye  and  a  great  love  of  whatever  their 
specialty  happened  to  "be.     They  didn't  know  much  about  the  science  of 
genetics  -  as  a  matter  of  fact,   it  wasn't  much  o'f  a  science  anyway  in  the 
old  days  -  out  some  of  them  v/ere  regular  geniuses  at  picking  out  and 
perpetuating  superior  strains  of  vegeta^bles ,     They  were  artists.  (Though 
if  you  told  old  Jim  he  was  an  artist  he'd  have  a  good  laugh  at  you. 
"Artist!  Huh!    A  man  don't  have  to  he  no  artist  to  know  a  good  tomato!") 

Remember,   it  was  men  like  old  Jim  -  and  a  lot  of  others  who  knew 
much  more  about  it  than  he  did  -  who  gave  us  most  of  the  vegetables  we 
have  today.     Yes,  most  of  them.     The  seed  catalogs  have  been  coming  out  for 
decades,  and  from  the  beginning  they've  always  listed  something  new  -  just 
as  they  do  .toda,y.    A  lot  of  the  vegeteJbles  v/e  still  grow  were  the  new  things 
of  a  generation  -  two  generations  -  ago  -  bred  by  men  like  old  Jim. 

But  it  was  slov,'  work  -  it  was  ha.pha,zard  work.     The  breeder  got  only 
T/hat  he  happened  to  find.    And  it  v;asn't  always  what  v/a.s  needed.     For  a. 
long  time  to  come  I  expect  we'll  continue  to  get  good  things  by  the  old- 
fashionod  methods  -  but  their  usefulness  is  passing. 

TiHiat  is  replacing  them?     'well,  I  don't  suppose  I  can  sura  that  up 
better  tha.n  by  saying  that  what  the  modern  breeder  has  to  do  is  to  make 
vegetables  _t£  order.    Mind  you,  he '  s  a  long  way  from  doing  it  yet  -  but 
that's  what  he's  after.     He's  doing  it  to  some  extent  now,  and  he'll  do  it 
more  and  more.     And  he  not  only  has  to  make  them  to  order  -  he  has  to  do 
it  pretty  quick,  which  means  that  he  has  to  discover  every  possible  shortcut 
and  find  methods  ths-t  will  give  sure-fire  results  with  the  minimum  of 
fumbling  around.     He's  a  long  way  from  that,  too  -  but  he's  getting  there. 

I'll  give  an  example  that  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  -  Out  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  in  California  in  1925,  muskmelon  growers  began  to  suffer 
heavy  losses  from  powdery  mildew  -  a  gray  powdery  growth  that  appeared  on 
the  leaves,  made  them  .turn  yellow,  and  killed  them.    I7as  that  important? 
"well,  the  Imperial  Valley  is  the  biggest  muskmelon  section  in  the  United 
States.     There  was  no  way  to  fight  the  thing  -  they  Iiad  to  have  melons 
that  v/ould  resist  the  mildew,  or  else  — .     VJhat  to  do?     Send  for  the  plant 
breeders  I 

¥ell,  after  three  years  of  careful  searching  and  testing,  J.  T. 
Eosa,  of  the  California  station,  working  in  cooperation  with  I.   C.  Jagger 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  discovered  plants  that 
would  resist  mildew.     '.Vorthless  things  they  v;ere  too  that  cajne  all  the 
way  from  somewhere  in  India  -  but  they  had  that  one  priceless  quality, 
rnildew  resistance.     Rosa  and  Jagger  got  busy  at  once,  crossing  that  worth- 
less but  disease-resistant  melon  with  the  well-known  Hale's  Best  variety  - 
then  backcrossing  the  progeny  again  to  the  American  parent.     In  four  yea.rs 
they  ha,d  a  resistant  hybrid.     It  was  all  right,  but  not  good  e.nough  in 
quality.     Four  years  more  of  backcrossing  and  selection  gave  a  still  better 
hybrid  of  superior  quality  knov/n  as  Powdery  Mildew  Resistant  Cantaloup  No.  45. 
That  was  released  just  last  year,  in  1936.     ResistaJit  strains  of  Honey  Dew 
and  Honey  Ball  melons  are  nov/  being  developed  for  the  Imperial  Valley. 


Result  -  the  menace  of  powdeiy  mildew  in  the  Imperial  Valley  was 
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licked  in  eleven  years,  and  there  was  an  actual  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  melons.    But  the  "breeders  had  to  knov/  just  what  they  were  ahout  in 
order  to  get  those  results. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  freelance  journalist,  I  had 
to  interview  Dr.  Victor  Heiser,  whose  exciting  hook,  "An  American  Doctor's 
Odysse3^  "  has  "been  one  of  the  "best  sellers  during  the  past  year.  Dr. 
Heiser  is  the  man  who  goes  around  the  v7orld  fighting  diseases  wholesale  - 
cleaning  up  the  world's  pest  holes,  in  other  v/ords.     well,  these  plant 
breeders  make  me  think  of  that  kind  of  work.     They  have  one  advantage 
the  good  doctor  doesn't  have.    Unfortunately,  we  can't  breed  a  generation 
of  h\imaji  beings  resistejit  to  some  deadly  disease  in  eleven  years,  or  any 
number  of  yea,rs,  for  that  matter  -  not  yet,  if  over.    Dr.  Heiser  fights 
diseases  with  sanitation  and  medicine.     The  plant  breeder  fights  them  with 
chromosomes  and  genes. 

'Tell,  the  cantaloup  story  is  ono  single  example.    At  practically 
every  State  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the  United  States  —  at 
the  various  stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  —  at  the  stations 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  Gucm  and  Hawaii  —  you  w  ould  find  the  sejne  kind  of 
thing  going  on  -  oji  intensive,   systematic  effort  to  develop  new  varieties 
of  vegetables  exactly  suited  to  a  definite  purpose,  in  a  definite  soil  and 
climate.     T\70  new  stations  deserve  special  mention  right  now.     One  is  the 
United  StG.tes  Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  —  the  only  station  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  vegetable 
breeding.     It  will  \70rk  on  developing  varieties  for  the  Southern  States. 
The  other  is  the  Great  Plains  Horticultural  Field  Station  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.     It  will  work  on  developing  varieties  for  that  region,  where  it's 
hard  to  grow  vegetables  adapted  to     more  humid  climate. 

l/Iany  of  the  plant  breeders  of  today  are  young,  keen,  and  alert.  They 
know  more  taeii  old  Jim  ever  drec^jned  of  (though  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  is 
a  better  judge  of  tomatoes) .    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  systematic 
breeding  of  this  kind  is  itself  ver;>-  young  -  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
15  or  20  years  that  it  has  been  applied  at  all  extensively  in  the  breeding 
of  vegetables. 

It  lia.s  given  some  splendid  results  already  —  I  will  be  telling  about 
some  of  them  in  future  broadcasts  —  and  as  the  m.ny  plants  now  in  the  de- 
velopmentoJL  stage  are  relased,  all  of  us  will  be  growing  more  and  more 
vegetables  tliat  have  been  produced  tc  order  by  modern  methods. 

Tha.t's  all  for  today,  iviorsa.    And  I  thojik  everyone  who  has  listened. 
SALISBURY; 

I  might  add  that  the  vegetable  breeding  work  Gove  Hambidge  h.as  just  been 
describing  is  treated  in  detail  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  on  which 
these  talks  are  based.     In  a  special  appendix  you  will  find  listed  all  the  new 
varieties  released  by  the  Department  and  the  State  stations,  with  brief  descrip- 
tions of  their  su.^erior  characters  —  information  tha,t  I  am  sure  will  be  of  value 
to  many  vegetable  growers,    a  limited  supply  of  these  Yeeirbooks  is  available  for 
free  distribution  by  Members  of  Congress  -  or  they  are  on  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  "..ashington,  D.  C.  ,  for  $2  a  copy. 
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jP        rural  mmi  of  michigm  work  md  play 

A  radio  discussion  among  Mrs.  Martin  Houseman,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Bennett 
of  Kent  County,  Michigan,  and  Everett  Mitchell,  NBC  anncaincer,  "broadcast 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1937,  in  the  home  demonstration  period,  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  by  70  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

\ 

Announcer: 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  have  tvfo  ladies  in  the  studio  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  a  State  which  though  located  far  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  yet  boasts  the  longest  shore  line  bordering  on  the  "inland  seas"  of  any 
of  the  48  states.    Besides  its  water  and  woods  manufacturing  and  its  farms, 
MichigaL'i  has  much  of  note  in  its  interesting  people. 

Now,  I  wish  to  introduce  these  two  ladies:    Mrs.  Jessie  Bennett  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Houseman  of  Kent  County,  Michigan. 

As  representing  the  rural  women  of  your  state,  what  can  you  tell  the 
radio  audience  about  things  that  are  planned  particularly  for  rural  women? 

Ivlrs.  Houseman,  suppose  you  tell  us  what  you  are  thinking  about. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

The  first  thing  that  comas  to  my  mind  is  Farm  Women's  Week.     It  is  held 
at  Michigaii  State  College  the  last  week  of  July. 

Announcer: 

Is  it  an  annual  event? 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

Yes,  indeed,  it  has  been  for  twelve  consecutive  years. 

Announcer: 

Have  you  two  ladies  ever  attended? 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

Yss,  every  year. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything. 

Announcer: 

Well  such  enthusiasm  must  be  deserved.    But  I'd  like  to  know  who  attends 
and  what  they  do. 

Mrs.  Bsnnett: 

Any  rural  vroman  of  Michigan  may  attend.     Those  in  Home  Economics  Exten- 
sion groups  have  formed  the  larger  number  of  v/omen  present.    Each  year,  we  have 
a  great  many  new  ones  as  well  as  m.any  repeaters. 


(over) 


Mrs.  Houseraaa: 

There  were  about  200  present  that  first  year  in  1926. 

Mrs.  Bennett : 

The  largest  attendance  was  750  in  1936. 

Announcer: 

Do  these  v^omen  come  from  right  near  the  College  tovm  of  East  Lansing? 
Mrs.  Houseman: 

Oh  no,  you  should  oe  at  the  College  on  Sunday  iifternoon  to  see  the  women 
arrive.     They  come  in  cars  and  even  by  the  bus  load.     Some  leave  home  early 
Saturday  morning  in  order  to  arrive  in  East  Lansing  by  Sunday  evening. 

Announcer: 

That  seems  a  long  time  to  travel  v/ithin  a  state. 
Mrs.  Bennett: 

You  must  realize  that  Michigan  i_Si  a  large  state.     One  woman  from  C-ogebic 
County  in  the  west  end  of  the  Upper  peninsula  told  me  she  traveled  over  600 
miles  to  come  to  East  Lansing. 

Announcer : 

Then  they  must  stay  right  at  the  College  after  they  arrive? 
Mrs.  Houseman: 

Oh  yes,  that's  part  of  the  fun  for  us  all  to  live  in  the  college  dormi- 
tories.    Both  men's  and  women's  dormitories  are  used  as  there  are  so  many  of  us. 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

Since  Mrs.  Housemaii  mentions  fun,   I've  heard  so  many  women  say  that  it  is 
such  a  gr^md  thing  not  to  have  to  even  thinlc  of  meals  -  until  they  are  ready  to 
eat.    IJo  meals  to  plan  nor  food  to  cook. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

Don't  forget  too,  no  dishes  to  wash. 

Announcer : 

Well  that  soundslike  a  real  farm  women's  vacation.     Suppose  you  tell  us 
about  a  typical  day's  program.     There  must  be  many  rural  women,  in  the  other 
states  who  would  be  interested  in  your  Farm  Women's  Week. 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

Well,  a  typical  day  probably  should  start  '.vith  the  sight  of  many  women 
getting  an  extra  hoar  on  the  campus  before  breakfast.     To  h;ive  time  for  a  stroll 
through  the  Beal  botanical  gardens  or  just  to  listen  to  the  bird  chorus  under 
some  of  the  famous  trees  of  the  campus  is  a  real  joy  to  many  ^o  attend. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

The  devotional s  which  start  the  day  have  always  been  something  to  which 
we  looked  forward.    Inspirational  talks  find  lovely  singing  puts  everyone  in  the 
proper  mood  for  the  general  lecture  which  follows.     These  lectures  are  varied 
and  never  two  alike,   so  there's  no  desire  "to  play  hooky". 


Announcer : 

Do  the'  women  become  tired  of  sitting  through  so  many  lectures? 
Mrs.  Be:ine-ct: 

That  large  canpus  at  East  Lansing  provides  plenty  of  exorcise  in  going 
from  one  building  to  another.     The  classes  themselves  are  also  varied  and  many 
are  in  the  lO'^rm  of  discussions  or  demonstrations  on  topics  of  interest.  This 
year  for  example,  the  foods  and  nutrition  section  included  one  day  a  lecture 
on  how  to  build  for  good  teeth;  another  d.ay  a  demonstration  on  bread  making, 
and  agiiin  fashions  in  flavors. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

That  sojne  variety  is  true  in  each  of  the  sections.     You  see  vfhen  v;e 
register  for  the  week  each  one  signs  up  for  her  particular  choice  of  a  course 
to  follov  during  the  week.     This  year  we  could  choose  from  six  groups  includ- 
ing child  development,  clothing,  parli:imontary  law,  home  furnishing  and  home 
management  besides  the  foods  and  nutrition  mentioned  by  I.Irs.  Bennett. 

Announcer: 

That  sounds  as  if  you  really  got  a  college  course  in  one  week.     Is  it 
all  work  and  no  play? 

Ivlrs.  Bennett: 

Indeed  you  wouldn' t  think  so  if  you  coiild  see  and  hear  the  women  in  the 
dormitories  between  times.    Our  afternoon  programs  include  a  rest  period  thiin 
a  popular  lecture  on  some  topic  of  science  as  it  applies  to  the  home.  Later 
we  have  hobbies  which  are  varied  from  flov/er  growing  to  books  and  from  creative 
writing  to  po-altry. 

Mrs.  Housemaji: 

And  we  certainly  did  enjoy  the  lawn  party  on  the  campus  where  we  met 
members  of  the  faculty  and  had  time  to  chat  with  new  and  old  friends. 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

Yes,  the  summer  school  play  Dut  on  special  for  the  v/omen  on  the  campus 
is  a  high  spot  of  the  week.     I  imagine  lots  of  the  women  are  still  laughing 
over  the  "Purge son  Family"  we  saw  this  year. 

Announcer: 

Do  you  ever  have  time  for  just  inform.al  visiting  and  getting  acquainted? 
Mrs.  Houseman: 

Indeed  we  do.     The  Sunday  evening  supper  is  served  out-of-doors  in  the 
court  near  z'ae  dormitor;^'.     That  is  our  first  meal  together.     I  just  look  forward 
to  it  as  a  real  reunion  with  old  friends.     Of  course,  v/e  meet  new  ones  too. 
The  welcome  from  a  member  of  the  staff;  some  lovely  music  and  the  beauty  of  the 
spot  as  evening  comes  on  makes  it  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

Our  v^alks  across  the  campus  and  our  evening  sings  together  make  us  feel 
like  we  had  alvrays  knovm  some  folks.     I  even  know  some  women's  families  by  name 
because  I've  heard  about  then  so  much. 
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Announcer: 

If  a  mere  man  can  "break  in  on  this  enthsiastic  report,  I'd  like  to  ask 
how  this  all  started  and  vrho  had  the  original  idea? 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

I  guess  quite  a  number  of  folks  were  responsible  for  it.     Since  the  men 
had  a  Farm  Ueek  in  Februar7,  the  women  said  why  not  a  Farm  Women's  Week  planned 
just  for  the  women? 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

The  Extension  Service  of  Michigan  State  College,  leaders  in  the  Grange, 
the  Farmer's  clubs,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  interested  folks  were  included 
in  the  group  who  made  the  first  plans.     A  group  of  us  did  our  best  to  create 
interest  and  we  pledged  to  attend  it  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

I  remember  we  said  if  50  came  we  would  feel  it  was  worth  while. 

Announcer:  • 

So  instead  of  50  you  had  200.     Tell  me  what  is  it  that  brings  you  back 
year  after  year? 

Mrs.  Bei-uiett: 

It's  a  fine  way  to  brush  up  on  new  ideas. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

Yes,  even  the  v/orld  of  homemaking  moves  ahead  these  days  and  there  are 
so  many  new  things  v/e  need  to  knovr  to  be  efficient. 

Announcer : 

Well,  it  seems  you  m.ust  g't  many  ideas  to  use  at  home.     Do  those  who 
attend  take  back  anything  to  their  communities? 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

That's  one  of  the  fine  things  about  Farm  Women's  Week.     For  example, 
the  work  in  dramatics  and  play  producing  has  been  of  real  help  to  me.    We  pro- 
duced "Peter,  the  Rock"  in  our  church,  and  certainly  a  large  share  of  the 
success  of  the  play  is  due  to  the  work  we  had  at  Michigan  State  College. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

The  recreation  ideas  have  been  such  a  help  in  both  G-range  and  church 
work  in  our  community.     Why,  even  the  menus  served  and  the  method  of  handling 
food  for  a  large  crov;d  have  been  copied. 

Announcer: 

Are  there  nev;  and  different  things  to  look  forward  to  each  year? 
Mrs.  Bennett: 

Yes,  we  always  know  the  staff  ha.ve  some  surprises  for  us.     This  year  a 
talk  by  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Police  created  lots  of  interest.  450 
of  the  women  had  their  finger  prints  taken.    We  learned  the  value  of  the  finger 
print  file  as  a  protection  to  everyone,  and  I'm  sure  many  women  will  v/ork  for 
the  finger  printing  of  the  children  in  their  schools. 


Mrs.  Houseman: 

All  the  ideas  one  gets,  both  from  classes  and  in  talking  to  the  v/omen 
and  the  staff  is  bound  to  make  one  a  better  citizen.     One  afternoon  program 
this  year  in  celebration  of  the  State's  Centennial,  emphasized  the  history  of 
our  state  and  then  gave  us  an  insight  into  what  our  state  is  doing  for  its 
citizens  in  health,  libraries  and  welfare. 

Announcer: 

I'm  sure  from  such  an  enthusiastic  report  as  you  have  given,  you  must 
both  plai  to  go  next  year. 

Mrs.  Bennett: 

Yes,  we  hope  to  go.    Like  many  of  the  other  women,  we  malce  our  plans  a 
long  time  ahead. 

Mrs.  Houseman: 

Some  of  the  Home  Economics  Extension  groups  raise  money  to  send  a 
delegate.     This  year  the  Michigan  branch  of  the  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  provided  scholarships  for  18  women  v:ho  were  outstanding  leaders 
in  their  comj'iiunities. 

Announcer : 

I  thani;  you  Mrs.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Houseman  and  hope  you  and  many  more 
of  the  Michigan  rural  v/omen  enjoy  your  Farm  TJomen's  Week  at  M.S-C  next  year 
and  for  many  years  to  come. 

I'm  sure  our  radio  audience  has  a  much  better  idea  of  what  Farm.  Women's 
Week  program  means  as  a  result  of  the  fine  report  given  by  you  ladies.  There 
will  be  m;my  rural  women  who  v/ill  envy  you  next  July  during  that  interesting 
week. 
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V'^'  /V^  THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  TOMiTa"      r-  r  r  ?      ^T-  »-> 
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A  radio  talk  by  Gove  Hsmbidge,  Editor,  1937  iea^-^o(@:Gc[f 2^i^B3^'ltM'9 1  broad- 
cast during  the  Department  of  Agriculture  portion  o^^  tji^  ^aUg^r^lofF^^Eto-lBiffii 
Hour  Tuesday,  October  12,  1937,  by  the  National  Bros^icirAstiilg  Company  and  a  Jnctwork 
of  70  associated  radio  stations. 

 ooOoo  

SALISBURY:  ■ 

Those  who  listened  to  the  program  at  this  time  last  week  will  remember  that 
we  heard  a  talk  by  Gove  Hambidge  on  the  breeding  of  new,  improved  varieties  of 
vegetables.    He's  with  us  again  today.    Mr.  Hambidge  edited  the  1937  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  which  describes  modern  breeding  work  with  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers, 
forest  trees,  goats,  and  a  lot  of  other  interesting  things  —  too  many  for  me  to 
mention  them  all  here.     Gove  —  you  told  us  a  good  story  about  the  development  of 
the  new  cantaloups  resistant  to  powdery  mildew  last  week.     ^/IThat  are  we  going  to 
hear  about  today? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Today,  Morse,  it's  going  to  be  tomatoes. 
SALISBURY: 

Wait  a  minute,  Gove  —  did  I  hear  you  say  tomaytoes?     Last  week,  if  I 

remember  correctly  —  yes,  I'm  sure  you  called  it  tomahtoes ' —  not  once  but  several 
times. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  I  hoped  you  wouldn't  catch  me  up  on  that,  Morse  —  but  since  you  have 
—  it's  this  way.     I  was  brought  up  to  call  them  tomaytoes .    My  wife,  who  was  born 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  was  brought  up  to  call  them  tomahtoes .  My 
little  daughter  calls  them  tomaytoes  because  she  says  they  ought  to  rhyme  with  po- 
tatoes.   My  son  seems  to  prefer  tomahtoes .    Well,  when  I  came  to  do  that  broadcast 
last  week,  I  got  to  thinking  about  the  different  pronunciations  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  figured  tomahtoes  must  be  correct  —  it  sounds  as 
though  it  ought  to  be,  anyway.     I  didn't  want  to  make  any  —  mistakes  ~-  on  your 
program.,  Morse,  so  I  decided  to  stick  to  tomahtoes  if  it  killed  me  (and  it  darn 
near  did).    Well,  today  I  looked  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary  —  and  by  golly, 
I  fo\ind  both  pronunciations  are  correct,  and  tomaytoes  is  preferred  I    So  I  can  go 
back  to  being  natural  again. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  Gove  —  I  thought  you  liad  a  kind  of  strained  look  last  week.    Now  I 
know  what  was  the  matter.     I'm  glad  it's    over  v/ith. 

HAJffilDGE; 

Yes,  it's  a  great  relief,  Morse,  to  be  able  to  say  tomaytoes  —  and  know 
you're  right. 

Now  what  have  the  breeders  been  doing  with  these  tomatoes? 

Last  week  I  pointed  out  that  the  v;ork  of  the  breeder,  who  fights  plant 
diseases  with  chromosomes  and  genes,  can  quite  legitimately  be  com.pared  to  the  work 
of  the  doctor  who  fights  himan  diseases  with  medicine  and  sanitation  —  cleaning 
up  pest  holes. 


(over) 
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There's  a  case  in  point  in  this  tomato  "business. 

Down  in  Florida,  tomato  grovdng  for  the  northern  markets  has  become  a  con- 
siderable industry.    These  Florida  growers  had  plenty  of  troubles  of  their  own,  but 
they  were  getting  along  all  right  until  two  diseases  began  to  raise  hob  with  their 
crops.    One  v^^as  the  nail-head  disease,  which  those  of  you  who  have  raised  tomatoes 
in  the  South  probably  know  only  too  v/ell.     It  produces  dark  brov/n  dead  areas  on 
the  leaves  and  stems  and  a  lot  of  little  sunken  pits,  like  nailheads,  all  over  the 
fruit.     The  nailheads  develop  during  shipment,  and  they  ruin  the  tomatoes  for 
market.    On  top  of  that  there  was  fusarium  wilt.    This  is  a  fungus  that  gets  into 
the  plant  through  the  roots  —  rapidly  turns  the  leaves  yellow  and  dries  them  up 
—  and  soon  kills  the  whole  plant  or  its  main  branches.     It's  a  sad  sight  to  see  a 
tomato  field  badly  infected  with  wilt. 

Well,  as  I  said,  these  two  public" enemies  of  the  tomato  growers  began  to  got 
worse  and  worse  —  and  finally  those  fellows  were  absolutely  at  their  mercy. 
Those  two  miserable  little  fungi  were  making  it  impossible  to  keep  on  growing 
tomatoes  down  there  any  longer  —  and  Florida  v/as  the  leading  early  tomato  section 
in  the  United  States.    Well,  the  growers  had  just  about  reached  the  point  of  giving 
up  —  when  along  in  1925  the  Department  of  Agriculture  introduced  a- new  tomato. 
That  was  the  Marglobe  —  and  Marglobe  was  resistant  not  to  one  of  these  diseases 
but  to  both  at  once.     It  was  resistant  to  nailhead  under  any  conditions  that  have 
ever  been'  encountered,  and  to  wilt  under  most  conditions. 

Well,  boy  I  (as  my  young  daughter  is  fond  of  remarking)  —  that  was  a 
Christmas  present  for  Florida. 

In  the  twelve  years  since  it  v/as  first  introduced,  this  Marglobe  has  become 
probably  the  most  important  variety  of  tomato-  in  the  world.     It  took  the  lead  as 
a  shipping  and  canning  variety  in  large  areas  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  East;  it  was  the  principal  variety-  grown  by  the  tomato  shippers  in  Mexico;  it 
is  highly  recommended  in  Australia;  and  it  is  listed  by  seedsmen  in  many  countries 
in  Europe, 

Now  how  did  Marglobe  come  about?    Well,  as  far  back  as  1910j  Essary  in 
Tennessee  and  Edgerton  in  Louisiana  began  the  very  first  work  on  breeding  wilt  re- 
sistant tomatoes'.    But  this  particular  story  begins  with  1912,  v/hen  J.  E.  S. 
Norton,  a  breeder  out  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  began  pick- 
ing out  tomato  plants  that  v/ithstood  wilt  in  a  heavily  infected  field.    After  he 
had  been  doing  this  for  two  or  three  years,  he  gave  some  of  the  selected  plants  to 
F.  J.  Pritchard,  a  breeder  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Pritchard  —  he  died 
six  or  seven  years  ago  —  one  of  your  quiet,  unass\iming,   solid  fellows  —  got  very 
much  interested  in  those  plants  Norton  gave  him,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  he  was 
up  to  his  ears  in  breeding  tomatoes  for  disease  resistance. 

Well,  I  won't  go  into  the  details,  except  to  say  that  in  order  to  make  dead 
sure  of  getting  wilt  resistance,  Pritchard  simply  soaked  the  soil  with  fusarium 
until  it  was  rotten  with  the  disease.    He  inbred,  he  selected,  and  he  crossed  toma- 
toes, and  introduced  several  varieties  that  aren't  important  today.    One  of  them 
was  named  Marvel  —  it  was  selected  from  some  tomatoes  Pritchard  got  from  France. 
Well,  this  Marvel  was  excellent  —  from  the  stajidpoint  of  disease  resistance,  that 
is.     It  could  stand  up  against  fusarium  wilt  and  against  nailhead  both  together. 
Still,  it  needed  color  and  it  needed  adaptability  to  Florida  conditions. 
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So  Pritchard  and  lilliam  3.  Porte,  working  together  in  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment's greenhouses  here  in  Washington,  decided  to  cross  this  Marvel  with  the  lead- 
ing tomato  grown  in  Florida,  the  G:|.o'be.    The  Globe  was  an  old-timer  produced  away 
hack  in  IS^'3  'by/'one  of  ihosS^  tomato  geniuses,  the  Livingstons.     It  had  about  the 
right  quality,  and  it  had  a~fair  amountof  resistance  to  wilt,  too,  but  what  nail- 
head  did  to  it  was  nobody's  business. 

The  product  of  that  cross  between  Marvel  and  Globe  was  Marglobe  —  which 
certainly  turned  the  trick. 

But  good  as  Marglobe  is,  and  popular  as  it  is,  it's  still  not  the  perfect 
tomato.    It  cracks  rather  badly,  especially  under  the  conditions  in  the  Middle  ^nes\ 
and  it  is  not  by  any  means  resistant  enough  to  several  diseases  besides  wilt  and 
nailhead  that  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more  important.     There  will  be  better 
tomatoes  than  Marglobe,  and  perhaps  we  won't  have  to  wait  very  long  for  them, 
either. 

I  think  that  can  be  said  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  because  in  recent 
years  tomato  breeding  work  has  been  carried  on  systematically  at  many  State  ex- 
periment stations,  and  in  the  Department.     Several  new  varieties  have  come  out  of 
this  work  —  others  are  on  the  way.    The  Pritchard  tomato,  for  instance  —  a  cross 
between  Marvel  and  another  variety  —  w^as  introduced  by  the  Department  in  193^  and 
is  becoming  very  popular  because  of  its  fine  scarlet  color.     Glovel  (a  cross  be- 
tween Globe  and  Marvel)  is  a  pink  sister  of  Marglobe,  since  it  has  the  same  parent^ 
it  was  just  beginning  to  be  grown  commercially  in  1936. 

Some  of  the  States  that  have  introduced  new  tomatoes  recently  or  fairly 
recently  include  ITorth  Dakota,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  I'-Iew  Jersey, 
Washington,  and  California.    You'll  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  interest  in 
this  work  when  I  tell  you  that  right  now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  at 
least  —  well,  I  would  say  at  least  500  different  varieties  and  lines  of  tomatoes, 
brought  together  from  all  over  the  world,  which  it  is  using  in  disease  resistance 
studies  and  experimental  breeding,    Pive  hundred  is  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
tomatoes.    Isn't  it,  Morse? 

SALISBURY; 

It  certainly  sounds  like  it  to  me,  Gove  —  and  something  good  ought  to  come 
out  of  them.    What  impresses  me  most  is  the  thorough,  painstaking  v/ay  these  fellows 
are  going  at  the  job.    Of  course  they  have  to  do  that  today  if  we're  going  to  keep 
ahead  of  such  things  as  nearly  happened  to  the  Florida  growers. 

You  have  been  listening  to  a  talk  on  modern  vegetable  breeding  by  Gove 
Harabidge,  based  on  material  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  —  in  this  case, 
the  article  on  the  improvement  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  eggplants,  written  by 
Victor  H.  Boswell,  who  heads  the  vegetable  investigations  in  the  Department.  Mr. 
Hambidge  will  be  with  us  again  in  the  near  future  to  continue  this  series. 

I  want  to  say  again,  as  I  said  last  week,  that  the  Yearbook  is  obtainable, 
not  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  from  your  Congressman.    Congress  has  a 
limited  number  of  copies  for  free  distribution,  and  when  these  are  exhausted  the 
book  will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $2. 
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^  -  THE  IvIAN  WHO  M0\7S  HIS  ONIONS 

A  radio  interview  between  Gove  Hambidge,  Editor,  1937  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  and  Morse  Salisbur;^  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
during  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National^  i^arm  and  ■ 
Home  Hour  Wednesday,  October  20,  1937,  by  the  ife-tioridX ;BV<3a J§a^-tang 
Conipany  and  a  network  of  70  associated  radio  ste^tioist^        '  '  ■  ■' 

-ooooo-        \       (3^-^2M937  ^  \ 

iviOHSE  SALISBURY:  \  U.  S.  T)epai^«^°^^  °^  j 

Today  we're  going  to  hear  some  more  aboui  vegetable  breeding..fTam  Gove 
Hambidge,  who  edited  the  1937  Yearbook  of  AgriciJlture,.,.-.--Gevgj;Xs^^  tell 
us  all  about  onions  this  morning  —  which  tempt  si.  mu  tTT^uote  Shakespeare's  line 
—  "If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now!"  However,  you  won't  be  able 
to  smell  the  onions  over  the  radio,  and  we'll  hope  Gove's  talk  won't  have  the 
same  effect. 

On  the  way  down  here  he  \7as  telling  me  something  about  onion  breeders 
raising  flies  in  cages,     './ell,  I  knew  the  Japanese  keep  pet  crickets  in  cages, 
and  we've  all  heard  about  those  trained  fleas  in  the  sideshow  —  and  some 
people  go  in  for  p.lligators  and  raccoons  and  v/hite  rats  —  but  keeping  pet 
flies  is  something  new  to  me .     I've  been  trying  to  meJce  up  my  mind  whether  he 
was  spoofing  me  or  not. 

GOVZ  HAiSIDGE: 


Hot  at  all,  Morse.     Onion  breeders  do  keep  flies  in  cages.    What's  more, 
they're  as  carefully  raised  as  canary  birds. 

Onions  are  an  extremely  interesting  vegetable,  and  I  think  very  few 
people  really  understand  their  psychology.     There's  a  common  slang  expression 
for  a  smart  fellow  who  knows  what  he's  talking  about.    We  say  he  "knows  his 
onions".     Well,   I  wonder  if  he  really  does.     For  instance,  did  you  know,  Morse, 
that  an  onion  waits  until  the  day  is  exactly  the  right  length  before  it  will 
form  a  bulb? 

SiiLI  SBURY : 

No,  I  didn't,  Gove.     And  I  thought  I  knew  my  onions,  too. 
HA:.'3IDGZ; 

Not  only  that,  but  different  kinds  of  onions  insist  on  days  of  different 
length.     The  Yellow  Bermuda,  for  example,  operates  on  a  12-hour  day;  the 
California  Early  Red  on  a  13-hour  day;  the  Early  Yellow  Globe  on  a  13  1/2-hour 
day;  the  Red  Wethersfield  on  a  14-hour  day;  the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  on  a 
14  l/4-hour  da,y;  and  the  S'.veet  Spanish  strain  No.  2  on  a  day  of  14.9  hours. 

SALISBURY: 

I  notice  that  none  of  them  have  an  8-hour  day,  Gove. 
HAi/iBIDGE; 

No,  they  haven't  got  around  to  that  yet,  Morse. 


-  over  - 
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HAIviBIDGE;  (Continued) 

Iviagruder  and  Allard,   in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  these 
studies  on  the  length  of  day  different  kinds  of  onions  require  to  form  100 
percent  normal  "bulbs.     The  figures  ejcplain  one  reason  why  different  kinds  of 
onions  are  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    For  instance,   in  the 
North  yoxL  ca-n't  get  good  yields  of  the  extra  early  varieties  like  the  Bermudas, 
"because  "by  the  time  you  can  plant  your  seed  outdoors,  the  da.y  is  alree-dy  at 
the  length  where  the  bulbs  should  "be  forming.     The  plant  hardly  has  time  to 
get  up  above  the  ground  before  it  begins  to  form  a  bulb,  ajid  the  bulbs  stay 
small.    If  you  want  to  grow  bigger  bulbs,  you  have  to  plant  the  seed  ea.rly  in 
a  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  plant  late  onions  in  the  South,  the  right 
day  length  for  bulb  formation  comes  along  in  hot  weather,  just  when  sunscald, 
onion  thrips,  and  pink  root  combine  to  discourage  good  growth. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  who'd  have  thought  an  onion  would  be  so  sensitive?    It's  like 
people  —  you  never  know  v/hat '  s  concealed  under  the  surface.     Still,  you 
might  suspect  it  —  I've  seen  strong  men  weep  over  the  sad  fate  of  an  onion. 

But  how  about  those  pet  flies,  Gove? 

HAiaBIDGE: 

I'm  coming  to  them,  Morse. 

Like  the  growers  of  other  vegetables,  onion  growers  have  plenty  of 
troubles.    Unf e.vorable  weather  ruins  many  a  crop  that  .the  farmer  had  counted 
on  to  give  him  a  fair  profit.     There  is  onion  smut  in  the  Worth,  pink  root  in 
the  South,  and  onion  thrips  everywhere.     In  California,  mildew  sometimes  knocks 
out  four-fifths  of  the  onion  seed  crop.     Smudge  hits  storage  onions  in  the 
North,  shrinks  up  the  bulbs,  and  causes  them  to  sprout.     There  is  yellow  dwarf, 
which  twists  and  wrinkles  the  leaves  and  dwarfs  the  whole  plant,  and  there  is 
neck  rot.     Sometimes  bolting  or  premature  seeding  causes  heavy  losses  in  the 
South  and  other  sections        and  freezing  can  do  a  good  deal  of  damage,  too. 

Yfell,  as  H.  A.  Jones  points  out  in  his  article  on  onion  breeding  in 
the  Yearbook,  practically  nothing  tia.s  been  done  all  these  years  to  breed  onions 
resista-nt  to  a.ll  these  evils.     We  had  good  onions,  adapted  to  different  pur- 
poses eZLd  different  sections,  and  we  let  it  go  at  that.    Maybe  the  plant  breeder 
jUst  hadn't  got  around  to  onions.    But  now  he  has. 

SALISBURY: 

Is  this  where  those  flies  come  in,  Gove? 
HAIviBIDGS:  ' 

Just  a  minute,  Morse.     I  can't  get  along  with  this  story  any  faster. 

Well,  the  plant  breeder  is  getting  to  know  his  onions  much  more  in- 
timately, and  the  situation  looks  very  promising.     In  the  case  of  most  of  the 
important  troubles,  careful  study  has  brought  to  light  varieties  that  are 
resistant .     That's  lialf  the  battle  —  it  means  that  the  bi-eeder  has  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  get  this  resistance  into  varieties  suited  to  the  various  regions 
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HAIvIBIDGS;  (Continued) 

and  the  various  purposes  for  which  onions  are  grown.     That's  the  next  step. 

One  of  the  peculiar  things  that  has  come  up  is  that  an  onion  which  ha.s 
very  little  commercial  use  seems  to  pack  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  charac- 
teristics in  its  malce-up.     That's  the  Nebuka  onion.     It  came  to  us  from  Japan. 
It  doesn't  grow  any  bulb  at  all,  so  it  won't  do  for  most  purposes  for  which  we 
use  onions.     It's  a  different  species  of  onion  than  ours,  and  a  perennial  in- 
stead of  a  biennial.    But  it's  resistant  to  several  diseases  and  insects,  and 
it  can  stand  up  well  against  e.dverse  climate.     The  Nebuka  onion  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  for  crossing  with  our  own  varieties. 

SALISBURY: 

I  believe  we're  finally  going  to  get  to  the  flies.     I  can  almost  hear 
them  buzzing  in  their  ca.ges. 

HAiviBIDGE; 

All  right,  Iviorse,  about  the  flies.     (You're  a  persistent  fello\7.)  At 
the  experiment  sta,tion  in  Davis,  California.,   they've  developed  a  unique 
technique  for  growing  these  flies.     Vfeste  parts  of  a  beef  carcass  are  exposed 
on  a  table  in  the  open.    After  the  flies  have  laid  their  eggs  in  this  material, 
the  table  is  brought  under  cover.     In  a  few  days  the  larvae  hatch  out,  and 
in  the  coui'se  of  time  they  grow  up  and  begin  to  wander  around  looking  for  e, 
place  to  hide  v;hile  they  turn  into  pupae.     T/ell,  the  breeders  he.ve  thoughtfully 
provided  a  trough  along  the  edge  of  the  table,  \Tith  a  bucket,  containing  some 
sand,  at  the  end  of  it.     The  larvae  fall  into  the  trough,  crawl  along  it  to 
the  bucket,  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  turn  into  pupae.     Then  the  pupae 
are  transferred  to  wire  cages,  where  they  turn  into  flies. 

SALISBURY: 

It  sounds  like  a  good  technique,  all  right,  but  what's  it  all  about? 
I  don't  suppose  they  hatch  out  all  those  flies  just  to  admire  them,  Gove. 

HAiv^IDGE; 

Well,  the  Nebuka  onion  and  the  onions  we  grow  here  are  different  species^ 
as  I  said.     They  can  be  crossed,  all  right,  but  you  don't  get  a  very  large 
percentage  of  seed.     It  would  take  a  lot  of  work  by  hand-pollination  to  get  a 
good  supply.     So  the  breeders  mak:e  the  flies  do  the  work. 

The  breeder  removes  the  anthers  from  quite  a  number  of  flowers  that  are 
to  serve  as  seed  or  female  parents,  leaving  only  the  pistils.     Then  he  puts  a 
cloth  cover  around  the  flower  head.     Inside  this  cover  he  also  puts  a  flower 
head  of  the  onion  that  is  to  serve  as  the  pollen  or  male  parent,  with  the  stem 
in  a  small  bottle  of  water.     This  flower  has  the  anthers  left  on.     T/ell,  the 
wire  ca^e  containing  the  flies  has  a  funnel-shaped  top  with  an  opening  at  the 
end.     The  breeder  uncorks  the  opening,  pushes  the  funnel  under  the  cloth  tha.t 
covers  the  flower  heads,  and  lets  out  a  few  flies.     The  flies,  looking  for 
nectar,  soon  begin  to  carry  pollen  from  the  anthers  of  one  flower  head  to  the 
pistils  of  the  other  —  and  e  great  ma.ny  flowers  can  be  crossed  in  a  very  short 
time.     So  flies  are  good  for  something,  after  all. 

But  I  fear  my  time  is  up,  I/Iorse. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  it  does  sound  like  the  neatest  trick  of  the  week,  all  right  — 
and  much  more  sensihle  than  training  fleas  or  caging  crickets,  too.     I  suppose 
it's  the  first  time  in  history  that  flies  have  ever  "been  used  to  save  labor  - 
like  horses  for  plowing. 

You  he.ve  been  listening  to  another  one  of.  the  talks  on  modern  vegetable 
breeding  by  Gove  Hambidge,  based  on  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course,  these  talks  don't  do  more  than  touch  on  the  wealth  of  material  in  the 
Yearbook  of  interest  to  vegetable  growers,  fruit  growers,  and  others  who  want 
to  keep  "Up  v/ith  modern  developments  and  use  the  products  of  present-day 
breeding.     Your  Congressman  has  a  limited  supply  of  these  Yearbooks  available 
for  free  distribution  to  those  ■;sh.o  write  for  them.    After  this  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, the  book  will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents , 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  $2  a  copy. 
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A  radio  interview  "between  3-ove  H: 
and  Morse  Salisbury,  broadcast  Tuesday, 
ment  of  Agriculture  period,  rTational  Fa: 
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SAI'I SBURY :   .  .  »  I  don't  need  to  introduce  Gove  Hejnbidge  to  Parm  vjid.  Home 
Hour  listeners.    You  have  heard  several  of  his  tsJks  on  modem  plant  and 
animal  breeding,  based  on  tv/o  books  that  are  now  famous  in  their  field  — 
the'  1j36  and  1937  Yearbooks  of  Agriculture.     Today  I  londerstpjid  we  can 
G3cpect  something  to  pop  around  here  —  is  th?.t  right,  Gove? 

HAivSIDGE;     Well  —  at  least,  I  expect  to  talk  about  the  breeding  of 
popcorn,  ilorse. 

SALISBURY:     It's  a  subject  that  oiight  to  give  plenty  of  opportimity  for 
expansion,  Gove.    To  begin  with,  maybe  you  can  tell  us  vho  put  the  pop 
in  popcorn  in  the  first  place. 

HAIvBIDGE;     ITo,  I  can't  be  as  definite  as  that,  ;..orse.    But  according  to 
Arthur       Brunson,  who  wrote  the  interesting  article  on  popcorn  breeding 
in  the  Yearbook,  the  Indians  were  the  first  to  discover  that  popcorn  does 
I">op.     Indian  girls  used  to  s  tring  popcorn  and  wear  it  around  their,  necks  — 
just  as  o"ar  youngsters  do  today. 

SAL I SBURY ;     prooably  it  was  some  Indian  housevafe  roasting  corn  over  the 
fire  who  made  the  discovery,  Gove.     I'll  bet  she  was  startled  when  that 
corn  sv;ellcd  up  and  burst.     She  probably  thought  she  was  shot. 

jiAi.iBIDGE;     Thp.t  was  before  the  days  of  guns  and  gangsters,  I.i'orse. 

SALISBURY;      My  error,  Gove  —  I'd  forgotten  —  arrows  don't  make  an;/"  noise. 
Well,  if  you  can't  tell  us  vho  put  the  pop  in  popcorn,  maybe  you  can  tell 
us  vjiat  put  it  there. 

iiAi3IDGS;   •  The  same  th?ng  that  makes  a  boiler  explode  v.hen  the  steam  pressure 
gets  too  high,  Ivlorse.    The  little  soft  starch  grains  in  popcorn  kernels 
are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  hard,  dehse  material.    As  the  kernel  heats,  there's 
just  enough  moisture  to  generate  steam  inside  the  kernel.     The  hard  material 
holds  the  steam  press-ore,  up  to  a  certain  point  —  thun  it  suddenly  gives 
way.    The  kernel  bursts  and  the  snow-^ihite  starch  grains  puff  out  enormously. 

SAL  I  S3  U^;     Yes,  it's  as  good  to  look  at  as  it  is  to  eat.    I  should  think, 
Gove  —  from  v/hat  you've  just  said  —  that  the  amount  and  character  of  that 
hard  substance  would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  oualit"  of  the  popcorn. 

HAI'.'SIDGE;   It  does  —  if  you  mean  by  "q-jiality  how  much  the  corn  swells  out 
vAicn  it  pops,  Morse.    The  more  donee  the  material,  and  the  more  of  it 
there  is  in  comparison  to  the  soft  starch  in  the  center,  the  more  -Aolent 
the  explosion  and  the  bigger  the  kernel  gets  'men  it  pops.     It's  like  that 
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steam  "boiler  a^a-in.     Steam  can  jjush  the  lid  off  a  kettle  on  the  stove  '.vith- 
out  moving  it  <re.T-j  fa.r.    Bat  vdien  a  :-:^ooci  stout  "boiler  e:q)lodes,  the  pressure 
is  already  so  high  that  the  vfcole  house  "blows  up. 

Tflien  a  farmer  vants  to  "breod  octtor  popcorn  or  keep  up  a  -^ood  strain 
hy  the.  simple  process  of  solectinf^?  the  "best  cars,  he  can  use  this  principle 
of  the  ainount  of  starch  as  a  rough-and-ready  ,^idc.     Sinply  cut  open  some 
kernels  vn  th  a  sharp  knife  and  sel  ect  those  ears  in  vhich  the- kernels  show 
the  lea.st  soft  v,hite  starcn  in  comparison  to  horny  endosperm-. 

SALISBURY;     It  doesn't  soujid  like  a.  pa.rticularly  accurate  m.ethod,  G-ove. 

HAI.IBIDGE;     ITo — "but  apT)arently  it's  ^^ood  enough,  Morse,  to  he  useful. 

SALISBUHx ;     I  suppose,  Gove,  tha,t  the  aim  in  popcorn  "breeding  is — well, 
"bigger  and  "bettor  poppers,  you  m.ight  say. 

HAI/IBIDGE;     You  might  say  that  Horse.    Mr,  Brunson  is  more  dignified.  He 
calls  it  higher  ponping  expajision  or  im'oroved  poppa'bility.     Y^^s,  that  i^ 
the  principal  ohjective  of  the  v)opcorn  "breeder.     The  greater  the  poppaoility, 
the  "better  the  popcorn. 

SALISBURY;     I  suppose  there  are  other  things  he  is  after  too,  Gove. 

EAI.'IBIDGE;     Well,  of  course  flavor  has  to  "be  considered.    Brunson  says  there's 
Just  as  much  difference  in  flavor  "between  different  kind  of  popcorn  as  there 
is  "between  diff  jrcnt  kinds  of  apples.     Some  popcorn  is  distinctly  sweet  — 
some  is  flat  and  tasteless — some  has  a,  strong  fieldcorn  flavor. 

SALISBURY;     I'll  have  to  confess  I've  never  gotten  it  down  to  a-s  fine  a 
point  as  that,  G-ovc.     It  all  tastes  good  to  m.e — except  the  pieces  t"n'at 
don' t  pop  and  make  you  thinlc  you've  "broken  a,  tooth. 

EAI.3IDG-E;     Well,   tenderness  is  one  of  the  importajit  points  too,  luorsc. 
Fortunately,  the  higher  the  poppahility,  the  more  tender  the  corn  is  after 
it's  popped.     That's  what  you  might  expect  —  the  more  the  corn  is  puffed 
out  Y/ith  air,  the  more  tender  it  would  be.    But  high  corn  yields,  unfortunately? 
don't  go  along  v/ith  high  poppaoility  —  so  the  breeder  has  to  more  or  less 
compromise  "between  poppaoility  and  yield. 

SALISBURY;     I  see  that  even  good  old  popcorn  has  its  fine  points  viien  you 
go  into  it,  G-ovo.     This  question  of  poppa'bility  interests  me.    Poppa'bility — 
tha.t '  s  a  word  mth  possir.ilities,  too.    Kow  do  you  measure  poppability?  An 
"^poppablc  popcorn  wo'old  be  unpopuJ-ar.    But  if  the  popcorn  is  unpopped,  how 
can  you  tell  the  possibility      or  probability  of  its  poppability?    Do  you 
get  what  I  mean? 

HAI'/lEIDC-E:     I  gooss  I  do  —  more  or  less.    Well,  the  breeder  mea-sures  out  tvo 
samples  of  popcorn  to  be  comxiarcd,   talcing  exactly  the  sarric  amount' of  each. 
Then  ho  pops  both  of  thou  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture  content,  and  so  on.     ITien  he  measures  them  again  after  they're 
popped.    Any  measure  vdll  do — a,  la.boratory  bcaiccr  v.ath  straight  sides  is 
commonly  used.     The  dif f crencc  b otwccn  them  is  the  difference  in  popping 
cxpaJision  between  the  two  kinds  of  com. 
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SALISBURY;     Is  there  likely  to  be  very  much  difference,  Gove? 

HAI'.ZBIEC-E;     Yes,  there  is,':Iorsc*    A  teat  v^s  made  of  one  thous.md  one  hundred 
and  fifty-tv;o    ears.     The  corn  from  each  ear  uas  popped  separately.  The 
results  showed  that  the  best  ears  had  trice  the  popping  e:5)ansion  of  the 
poorest  ones.    There  v/ere  very  few  ears  with  the  highest  popping  ejqpansion, 
by  the  way.    Most  of  them  were  about  mJ.ddling. 

SALISHJRY;     Y/ell — I  suppose  that's  pretty  important,  Gove,  to  the  con- 
fectionery industry,  or  any  others  that  use  a  great  deca3.  of  popcorn. 

KAIvIBIDGS;     Apparently  .it  is  important,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  getting  better  popcorn,  Morse. 

SALISBURY;     Have  the  breeders  done  anything  about  it,  Gove?     Tor  instance  — 
has  there  been  any  work  with  hybrid  popcorn  as  there  ha,s  been  with  hybrid 
field  corn  and  sweet  corn? 

HAI.iBIDGS;     Yes,  Morse,  they  have  made  a  few  popcorn  hybrids,  and  the  results 
look  just  as  promising  as  they  have  proved  to  be  with  other  Kinds  of  corn. 
According  to  Brunson,  only  one  hybrid  ha.s  been  in  commercial  production  so 
far,  and  that  only  since  1935.     It  wa.s  produced  by  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Erq^eriment  Station,  and  it's  called  Minhybrid  250.    A  3-year  test  showed  that 
it  had  a  popping  exp.ansion  well  over  ono-fourth  ;:iore  than  a  standard  used  as  a 
check,  and  a  16  percent  greater  yield  besides.    However,  I  should  warn 
listeners  who  might  be  interested  in  this  new  popcorn  that  it  seems  to  be 
adapted  only  to  central  Minnesota. 

SALI SBURY;     Can  you  give  us  some  idea  how  it  was  bred,  Gove? 

KAivIBIDGE;     Well,   som.c  200  to  250  linos  of  Michigan  Pop  v;ere  inbred  separately 
for  three  years.     (Michigan  Pop  is  a  selection  of  the  popular  variety  called 
Jap  Hulless.)    At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  all  of  these  inbreds  had  been 
thrown  out  for  one  reason  or  another  except  exactly  seven.     Then  for  four 
years  more,  the  seven  inbreds  were  tried  out  in  every  possible  combination 
of  single  crosses.     The  best  of  a].l  these  crosses  resulted  in  the  new  hybrid 
popcorn,  Minhybrid  250. 

SALI  SBURY;     Are  there  likely  to  be  more  of  them,  Gove?     I  should,  think  people 
in  other  sections  mi;iht  be  interested  in  improved  popcorn. 

HAMBIDGE;     Yes,  Brunson  describes  projects  under  v/ay  in  at  least  four  different 
places.    Minnesota  has  beeii  v/orking  on  a,  new  group  of  inbreds.    The  Iowa 
station  is  testing  new  crosses — a  three-wa;''  cross,  with  one-fifth  more  popping 
ex)^ansion  and  one-fifth  more  yield  than  the  foundation  line,  seems  to  be  the 
best  of  the  lot.    Another  experiment  a.t  Iowa  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  produced  a  number  of  hybrids — from  inbred 
lines  of  the  variety  called  Supergold, — that  have  better  popping  expansion 
and  yield  thaji  the  parents.    Finally,  the  Michigan  station  started  a  project 
some  years  ago  to  get  inbred  lines  not  of  one  variety  only  but  of  four  dif- 
ferent varieties —  A^astralian  Hulless,  Japanese  Hulless,  Japanese  Dwarf  Rice 
popcorn,  and  Q;ueen  Golden  popcorn.    The  best  of  the  inbreds  mil  be  combined 


to  make  trvo  now  "synthetic"  vaTioties.     At  least  that's  the  plan. 

SALT S31IRY :     Well,   I  hope  they  get  a  good  one,  Gove*  .  I'm  all  for  more  pop 
in  popcorn.  ■  ' 

Yon.  have  "been  listening  to  another  of  the  interviews  with  Gove 
Karahidge,  1937  Yearhook  editor,  on  modern  vegetaole  tireeding.    These  talks 
are  bcased  on  material  in  the  YearlDook  which  has  a  wealth  of  articles  on 
the  "breeding  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  on  American  farms.    You  can 
get  a  copy  of  the  Year  "book  free  from  your  Congressman  as  long  as  his  supply 
lasts.    After  the  Congressional  supply  is  e.xhausted,  the  Yearbook  will  be 
on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docijuiients,  Y/ashington,  D.  C,  for  ^2.00  a 
c  opy  • 
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A  radio  interview  "between  Gove  Hambidge,  Office  of  tiie  Secretary  and  Morse 
SalislDury,  Office  of  Information,  "broadcast  Monday ,' Nov  ember  1,  1937>  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  period,  National  Fam  and  Home  Hour. 
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SALISBURY:  \ 

Today  we  have  G-ove  Hanhidge  here  in  the  studio  to  tell  us  some  more  ahout 
modern  vegetable  breeding.    He  ijditecL  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  v/hich  as 
you  know  describes  what  breeders  liave  been  doing  to  improve  most  of  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  by  American  farmers.    One  of  the  articles  in 
the  Yearbook,  written  by  F.  J.  Stevenson  and  C  F.  Clark,  deals  v/ith  that  important 
and  widely  grown  vegetable,  the  potato.     Isn't  it  true,  Gove,  that  some  especially 
interesting  v/ork  is  being  done  with  the  potato  right  now7 

HAIvffilDGE: 

Yes,  there's  a  rather  intensive  program  under  way  in  potato  breeding,  Morse. 
The  breeders  have  produced  some  new  varieties  that  are  extremely  promising — and  I 
think  potato  growers  cm  confidently  expect  that  there  v;ill  be  even  better  results 
as  the  campaign  gets  further  along. 

SALISBURY: 

Fnat  do  you  mean  by  campaign,  Gove?    That's  a  rather  strong  military  term  to 
use  in  connection  with  potato  breeding,  isn't  it? 

KAJaiDGS: 

Hot  a  bit  of  it,  Morse.     It's  a  campaign,  all  right — a  campaign  organized  on 
a  national  scale  to  lick  the 'biggest  enemies  of  the  good  old  potato. 

SALISBURY: 

".Tell,  v/ell  I    That  sounds  formidable.     IThat '  s  the  strategy  of  the  campaign, 

Gove? 
HAMBIDGE: 

17ell,  it  goes 'under  the  name  of  the  National  Potato  Breeding  Program.  Nearly 
all  States  interested  in  the  commercial  growing  of  potatoes  have  a  definite  and 
active  part  in  the  program.    That  includes  a  great  many  States,  because  the  potato 
is  one  of  the  most  universally  grown  crops.    All  of  the  work  in  the  various  coopera- 
ting States  is  coordinated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
acts  as  a  general  clearing  house  for  everyone,  besides  carrying  on  active  research 
and  breeding  work  at  its  own  field  stations. 

SALISBURY: 

TThy  do  they  have  to  have  all  that  organization,  Gove?     It  soui^ds  pretty 
elaborate. 

HAMBIDG3: 

No,  I  think  it  works  out  fairly  simply.    There  are  several  reasons  why  it's 
oest  to  tackle  the  job  right  in  the  various  localities  where  the  potatoes  are  to  be 
grown— yet  be  able  to  exchange  breeding  material  and  information  at  all  times  among 
all  the  different  localities.    For  one  thing,  the  potato  is— well,  rather  mysterious 
in  its  breeding  habits. 
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SALISBURY: 

IThat  do  you  mean  "by  that,  Gove?     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there's  any  mystery 
left  a"bout  a  potato  after  all  these  years? 

HAiffllDGE: 

Well,  I  don't  knov/  what  you'd  call  it — out  just  consider  this.     The  grower, 
of  course,  grows  potatoes  hy  cutting  up  the  tuhers  and  planting  the  pieces.  The 
hreeder  for  the  most  part  grov/s  potatoes  from  seed — reg'jlar  seed,  just  like  that 
produced  hy  any  other  plant.    He  has  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  the  results  of 
differsnt  crosses.    Uov/,  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  a  potato  that  v;ill  produce  seed 
all  right  in  one  locality  under  a.  certain  set  of  environmental  conditions  v/on't 
produce  any  seed  at  all  in  a  different  locality  perhaps  only  a  comparatively  few 
miles  away.     There's  a  good  example  in  Minnesota.    A  great  many  varieties  of  pota- 
toes simply  will  not  produce  seed  in  St.  Paul.    But  take  some  of  those  same  varie- 
ties up  to  Duluth  and  they  will  produce  a  pretty  good  supply  of  seed.     Take  them 
up  to  Castle  Danger  and  they  produce  still  more.     In  the  case  of  some  varieties,  if 
you  cut  a  potato  in  half  and  plant  half  of  it  in  Southern  Hew  York  and  the  other 
half  in  Maine,  the  one  in  New  York  won't  open  one  single  flower,  "but  the  one  in 
Maine  will  have  a  mass  of  "bloom.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  places 
in  the  whole  country  w]-.ere  potatoes  v/ill  set  seed  regularly.     In  many  places  they 
apparently  will  never  set  any  seed. 

SALI SBTJUY : 

Well,  that  does  seem  a  little  mysterious,  I  admit.    Have  any  of  these  plant 
"breeding  sleuths  solved  it? 

HAIffilDGE: 

Not  yet — "but  I  guess  they're  on  the  right  trail.     Clianges  in  the  n-um"ber  of 
hours  of  daylight  seem  to  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.    By  growing  the 
potatoes  in  a  greenhouse,  where  you  can  use  lights  and  make  an  artificial  day  of 
any  length  you  want,  "breeders  have  recently  succeeded  in  making  the  most  shy  and 
stu'b"born  potato  set  seed  a"bundantly.     I  shouldn't  he  surprised  if  that  proves  to 
he  one  of  the  most  useful  tricks  ever  discovered  to  speed  up  potato  im.provement . 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  with  my  v/ell  known  detective  hrain,  I  can  nov/  see  one  reason  for  the 
organization  of  the  potato  hreeding  program  on  a  national  scale.    The  states  that 
can  persuade  potatoes  to  set  a  good  supply  of  seed  can  produce  the  seed  for  the 
states  where  the  potato  refuses  to  he  accomodating. 

HAI'ffilDGS: 

Absolutely  correct,  Dr.  Watson.    You  know,   the  first  man  who  ever  made  a 
real  effort  to  cross  potatoes  and  grow  hybrids  from  seed  was  C.  G.  Pringle  of 
Vermont — "back  in  the  last  century.    A  good  many  people  then  didn't  even  know  tliat  a 
potato  could  produce  seed.     Do  you  know  what  Pringle  got  for  the  hyhrid  seed  he 
produced? 

SALISBURY: 

No.    :7hat  did  he  get? 

HAMBIDGE: 

A  thousand  dollars  a  pound — wholesale. 
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SALISEURY: 

Well,  I'd  certainly  use  all  my  persuasive  powers  to  get  a  potato  to  set 
seed  if  I  could  gej;  a  thousand  dollars  a  pound  for  it.  Now  suppose  you  tell  us, 
Gove,  what  kind  of  progress  they're  making  with  this  potato  "breeding  program. 

HAMEIDGE: 

The  main  thing  they're  driving  at  is  disease  resistance.    Diseases  really  do 
a  terrible  lot  of  damage  to  potatoes.    For  instance,  year  in  and  year  out  for  the 
past  ten  years,  late  hlight  alone  has  meant  an  average  loss  of  more  than  9  million 
hushels  of  potatoes  a  year.     In  1928,  the  loss  was  31  million  hushels,  of  which 
New  York  State  alone  lost  13  million.     In  1932,  Maine  alone  lost  over  9  million 
bushels. 

SALISBURY: 

Those  are  rather  staggering  figures,  Gove.    But  of  course  it  would  he  easy 
to  argue  that  where  potato  prices  are  low,  the  loss  of  a  few  million  bushels  helps 
the  market  .just  tliat  much. 

HAMBIDGE: 

That's  true  except  for  one  thing.     The  diseases  add  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  crop^    Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  growers  every  year  to 
spray  potatoes  against  diseases.     In  spite  of  that,  the  losses  are  heavy.     In  the 
case  of  late  blight,  a  lot  of  potatoes  that  apparently  get  through  all  right  de- 
velop rot  after  they  reach  storage.    That  means  that  whole  carloads  have  to  be  re- 
graded  to  discover  the  bad  ones.     In  c-my  case,  the  grower  is  the  one  who  is 
penalized;  it's  his  pocketbook  that  gets  hit.     Controlling  production  by  means  of 
disease  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  control.    On  the  other  hand,  with  a  variety 
thoroughly  resistant  to  late  blight,  all  that  expense  in  time  and  money  could  be 
wiped  out.    The  grower  could  plant  fewer  potatoes  at  less  cost  because  the  gamble 
on  how  much  he  would  lose  from  late  blight  would  be  eliminated. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  that's  good  sense.     The  old  time  militarist  used  to  argue  that  war  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  population.    Well,  raising  millions  of  youngsters  just  to 
kill  them  off  seems 'like  a  pretty  poor  v/ay  to  reduce  the  population.    We  haven't 
succeeded  in  stopping  war — but  maybe  the  plant  breeder  can  at  least  keep  us  from 
growing  enormous  quantities  of  plants  just  to  have  them  wiped  out  by  their  enemies. 

KAIvIBIDGE: 

Right,  Morse.    That's  the  heart  of  the  whole  business.     In  the  case  of  late 
blight,  the  problem  is  not  yet  completely  solved — but  the  breeders  now  have  hundreds 
of  varieties  that  show  various  degrees  of  resistance.     Some  are  practically  free  of 
blight  even  under  heavy  infection,  and  a  few  of  these  have  real  commercial  promise. 
I  will  make  a  prediction  that  the  late  blight  problem  viill  be  licked  in  the  not 
distant  future.    Other  enemies  of  the  potato  have  already  been  licked.     Six  new 
varieties  with  various  superior  characteristics  have  been  introduced  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  more  are  on  the  way. 

SALISBURY: 

You  might  name  the  six  new  varieties,  Gove,  and  tell  a  little  about  them. 
HAJffllDGE: 

Well,  four  of  these  varieties  are  resistant  to  mild  mosaic.     That's  one  of 
the  virus  diseases — and  those  diseases  infect  probably  every  field  of  potatoes  in 
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the  United  States.     The  foiar  varieties  resistant  to  mild  mosaic  are  Katahdin, 
Chippewa,  Golden,  and  Hoiima,  and  all  of  them  are  excellent  for  various  Qualities 
"besides  mosaic  resistance.     The  Katahdin  potato,  for  example,  has  excellent  cooking 
quality,  good  shape,  and  shallow  eyes  so  that  there  is  very  little  waste  in  peeling. 
They  were  all  "bred  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  various 
State  experiment  stations.    The  other  two  new  varieties,  War"ba  and  Red  ■',7ar"ba,  were 
"bred  hy  the  University  of  Minnesota.     They're  early  varieties  notahle  for  giving 
"big  yields.  '  • 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  stop  at  this  point,  C-ove.    Farm  and  Home  Hour 
listeners  who  are  interested  can  learn  more  a'bout  the  present  potato  "breeding  pro- 
gram, and  its  plans  and  achievements,  from  the  article  "by  Stevenson  and  Clark  in 
the  1937  Year"book.     The  Year"book,  as  I  have  annouiiced  "before,  may  "be  olotained  free 
"by  writing  to  your  Congressman.    He  has  a  limited  supply  for  free  distri"bution. 
When  this  Congressional  supply  is  exhausted,   the  "book  will  "be  sold  for  $2.00  a  copy 
"by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  'Washington,  D.  C. 
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HOW  FARIvl  H0M3ivIA£ERS  USE  OUTLOOK  INFOMiiTION 

A  radio  conversation  among  Miss  Edna  Cobo,  home  management  specialist 
Maine;  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Eenton,  home  management  specialist,  Arkansas;  and  Morse 
Salisbury,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  Tuesday,  liovembej?  2j— 
1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Earm  and  Home  ^lour, 
by  NBC  and  73  associated  radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY; 

This  week  and  next  week  we'll  be  sending  Sto^-tfee-EaTFir'ah'd  Home  Hour 
audience  summaries  of  the  reports  on  the  outlook  for  supplies  of,  demand  for, 
and  probable  prices  of  the  chief  farm  products.     And  we'll  report  the  out- 
look for  farm  family  living.     These  reports  will  be  used  in  scores  of  thousands 
of  farm  homes  to  help  in  planning  the  homemaker's'  year  as  well  as  the  farmer's 
year. 

In  making  up  the  report  on  farm  family  living,   the  Federal  economists 
had  the  assistance  of  home  management  specialists  from  35  States.     Two  members 
of  this  group  are  here  with  us  in  the  studios  today,  and  we've  asked  them 
to  tell  us  how  the  women  in  their  States  use  the  outlook  reports. 

I  want  you  listeners  to  know  Mrs.   Ida  A.  Eenton  of  Arkansas^ 

EENTON ; 

And  I'm  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  this  radio 
audience, 

SALISBURY; 

Miss  Edna  Cobb  of  Maine, 

COBB; 

Good  afternoon,  everyone. 
SALI SBURY; 

Miss  Cobb,  how  do  your  State  of  Maine  farm  homeraakers  use  outlook 
reports  and  other  farm  economic  information? 

COBB; 

In  several  ways,  Mr.  Salisbury. 

SALISBURY; 

Such  as? 

COBB; 

Such  as  estimating  how  much  money  the  family  v:ill  draw  from  the  farm 
in  the  coming  year, 

SALISBURY; 

Eor  instance,  if  the  family  gets  a  large  part  of  its  income  from  selling 
milk,  examine  the  dairy  outlook. 
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COBB; 

Also  the  outlook  for  feeds,   equipment,  and  fertilizers  

SALISBURY ;'- 

Of  course.     To  see  what  the  costs  of  operating  the  business  will  he. 

COBB:- 

Yes.     In  planning  for  the  family,   the  horaeraaker  wa.nts  to  have  as  good 
an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  money  that  will  be  available  to  spend  after 
operating  costs  are  paid. 

SALI SBURY ; 

Certainly.     After  getting  that  sort  of  an  estimate  what  will  your  Maine 
homemaker  do? 

COBB; 

Well,   if  she's  one  of  those  cooperating  in  our  home  management  demon- 
strations,  especially  the  home  account  project,   she'll  see  if  the  prospective 
net  income  will  meot  the  needs  of  the  family.. 

SALISBURY; 

And  if  it  won' t ?  "  .  .  . 

COBB: 

She' 11 'probably  look  around  to  see  if  there's  a  way  to  increase  the 
money  available  for  sj-Dending. 

FENTON: 

An  Arkansas  homemaker  would  be  likely  to  see  if  there' s  a  v/ay  to  cut 

down  the  amount  of  money  needed,  especially  for  food,  by  growing  and  preserving 
food  at  home.,  .  , 

COBB:  . 
You  Arkansas  folks  don't  have  a  corner  on  thrift,  Mrs.  Fenton. 

FMTON:    ,  . 
I  expect  you  Yankees  can  stay  right  with  us  there. 

SALI SBURY ; 

If  there's  anything  to  the  popular  ideas  about  characteristics  of  New 
England ers. 

COBB: 

There  probably  is.     Anyway,  like  Mrs,  Fenton's  people,  our  Maine  farm 
women  plan  to  make  the  cash  income  next  year,  or  any  year,  go  as  far  as 
possible.     Many  farm  families  in  our  State  grow  or  otherwise  get  half  the  food 
they  eat  without  spending  cash  for  it. 


SALISBURY; 

But  honestly,  of  course,. 


COBB!  ^ 

Oh  yes.     We  live  up  to  tradition  there  too.  I  said  "grow  or  otherwise 

provide"  food  because  I  was  thinking  of  families  in  the  coastal  counties  who 

get  part  of  the  year's  food  from  the  sea.    A  friend  of  mine  in  Kennebec  County 

has  a  husoand  who's  an  expert  deep  sea  fisherman  as  well  as  farmer.     And  so 
she  cans  —  although  the  family  doesn't  exactly  gro w  —  she  cans  or  salts 
smelts,  pollock,  cod  and  hake  for  winter  use. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   if  your  friend's  family  grows  beef,   ve.al ,  and  chicken  on  the  home 
farm  she  won't  have  to  spend  much  at  the  retail  outcher  shop. 

COBB; 

They  do  and  she  doesn't.     But  that's  Only  one  way  of  planning  ahead  — 
figuring  out  ways  to  cut  down  the  family  spending.     Another  way  is  to  figure 
out  methods  of  increasing  the  family  income.    A  good  many  farm  homeraakers 
EoT.vn  "East  add  to  the  family  money  by  entertaining  tourists  or  selling  home 
cooked  foods  or  other  articles, 

SALISB'JEY; 

Well  then  your  account-keeping  homeraakers  bok  ahead  to  see  what  the 
family  income  is  likely  to  be,  and  plan  to  increase  its  buying  power  if  necea- 
sary  bv  budgeting  food  production  and  clothing  work;  or  by  bringing  in  more 
dollars.     So  that's  the  way  they  use  outlook  information. 

COBB; 

That's  it.     I  may  add  that  the  women  who  keep  accounts  get  some  -enjoy- 
ment out  of  analyzing  how  their  families  spent  their  money.     We  send  out  each 
year  a  breakdown  of  the  spending  of  about  1  hundred  farm  families  who  keep 
accoi-ints.     Then-  each  cooperating  family  compares  its  accounts  with  the  general 
pattern  of  spending  to  see  where  they  are  like  the  average  and  v;here  they  are 
different . 

SALISBURY; 

That  would  be  interesting.     From  those  accounts  are  you  able  to  predict 
where  increases  in  farm  income  will  go? 

COBB; 

In  a  general  way,  yes.     Last  year  our  average  family  keeping  accounts 
had  $129  more  to  spend  than  the  year  before.     Most  of  the  increased  income 
went  into  clothing,  furnishing,  repairs,  health,  and  education. 

SALI SBURY; 

A  safe  and  sane  spending  pattern,  all  right.     After  taking  care  of  health 
and  education,  they  went  in  for  improving  the  home  and  the  personal  appearan-^e 
of  the  youngsters  and  Father  and  Mother. 

COBB; 

That  was  the  general  result.     It'll  be  the  same  this  year  and  next  year  — 
if  there  are  any  increases  in  the  family  incomes  next  year.     You  know,  our 
houses  and  other  farm  buildings  have  been  running  down  pretty  badly  through 
the  farm  depression  in  the  past  I5  years. 


FSNTON; 

That's  true  everywhere.     At  least  it's  true  in  the  Southwest, 
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SALISBURY: 

Everyivhere  was  right,  too,  f/rs.  Tenton.     Millions  of  dollars  of  the 
■increase  in  farm  income  this  year  has  gone  into  paint  and  nails  and  lumher 
and  glass  and  all  the  dozens  of  other  things  needed  for  hailding  repairs  and 
new  construction.     ¥ell,  Mrs.   Benton,  how  about  the  use  your  folks  make  of 
outlook  information? 

FMTON: 

I  know  one  group  of  Arkansas  vvromen  who  certainly  use  it.  They  are  the 
farm  women  in  Benton  and  Washington  counties  who  make  a  side-line  business  of 
raising  broilers  for  the  market.     They  follow  the  outlook  closely. 

SALISBURY; 

To  see  what  the  prospects  for  their  side-line  business  are,  you  mean. 

Yes,   sir,  I  do.     But  they  aren't  typical,  of  course.     I  should  say  our 
typical  Arkansas  homemaker  has  fewer  chances  than  the  Maine  homemakers  to  add 
to  the  family  incom'?  by  a  side-line  like  keeping  tourist  lodgers.     So  they  con- 
centrate on  keeping  down  the  out-of-pocket  spending  and  making  the  income  go 
further.  : 

SALISBURY; 

But  they  first  go  through  the  same  process  of  using  the  outlook  material 
as  the  Maine  women  do? 

FMTON; 

Yes,  sir.     They  hold  a  family  council  on  the  ijrobable  prices  of  things 
they're  going  to  raise,   the  probable  income  from  agricultural  conservation 
paj/ments,  and  any  other  income.     Then  they  make  spending  plans. 

SALISBURY; 

Sounds  more  businesslike  than  a  good  many  city  families  who  can  estimate 
their  income  much  .closer. 

FEITOON ;    .  ■  ■ 

I  believe  they  are.     Of  course  tiiis  picture  Miss  Cobb  and  I  have  painted 
is  too  pretty.     Not  everyone  works  just  like  a  machine  as  we've  implied. 

COBB; 

I  hope  we  didn't  imply  iti 
SALISBURY; 

Don't  believe  you  did  exactly.     Our  listeners  understand  that  you're 
describing  the  ideal  accounting  and  budgeting  procedure,  not  the  actual  one 
with  all  its  false  starts  and  mistakes  and  starts  over  again.     But  i  interrupted 
you,  Mrs.  Fenton. 

FMTOH ;  more 

I  was  going  to  say  that  our  people  have  to  concentrate/on  keeping  down 
the  cash  outgo  than  on  raising  the  cash  income.     But  they  are  planning  five- 
year  spending  programs  of  a  sensible  sort  to  improve  the  home.     That's  especial- 
ly trij.e  of  a  small  group  of  families  "who  have  gone  into  v/hat  we  call  a  "whole 
farm"  demonstration. 
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SALI SBURY : 

Sounds  interesting,  -  perhaps  you'd  explain  it  further. 

PENTpN: 

Be  glad  to.     Fifteen  families  in  I5  Arkansas  counties  started  the 
deTionst ration  this  year.     The  families  aren't  all  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Some  are  small  owner  farmers  on  ko  acres  of  good  land.     Some  are  small  tenants 
on  around  25  acres  of  good  land.     Some  are  average  owners  on  SO  acres  or  more 
of  medium  land.     One  is  a  large  tenant  on  I5OO  acres;  one  is  a  large  landowner 
on  3600  acres. 

SALISBURY; 

But  they  all  follow  the  same  general  plans  for  planning? 

F5NT0N ; 

In  general,  yes.    First  they  see  to  it  that  the  farm  provides  just  as 
much  of  the  family  living  as  they  can  get  from  it.     Then  they  jprovide  for  the 
food  and  clothing  that  must  be  "bought.     Then  they  plan  for  health  and  education, 
and  then  for  impro'n.ng  the  home  and  the  grounds.     Of  course,  I'm  talking  about 
the  homeraaker's  sid'-.     Rememoer  this  is  a  whole  farm  program.     So  the  woman  and 
the  children  help  Father  plan  the  crop  and  livestock  j^rograra  each  year.  They 
understand  about  how  much  ^vill  be  coming  in,  and  what  the  family  plans  to  do 
with  it.     Father  also  understands  the  la.tter  point. 

SALISBURY; 

'jTnich  should  make  for  harmony. 

FSIITON ; 

So  the  women  report  —  and  the  men  too,  to  be  fair  about  it. 
SALI SBURY; 

Well,  I  can  see  how  outlook  information  would  come  into  such  a  family's 
coijncils  very  often.     But  they  are  hardly  typical  families.     They  are  getting 

a  lot  of  help  from  specialists  in  putting  on  the  demonstration.     Do  you  think 
the  idea  will  eventually  be  taken  up  as  a  practical,   everyday  matter  in  most 
farm  hom.es? 

FMTON; 

Our  demonstrators  tell  us  it  _is  a  practical,   everyday  method.  We'll 
have  200  demonstrations  next  year,  instead  of  I5.    And  by  19U5,  v/c  believe 
thousands  of  farm  families  v.'ill  be  using  the  metnod  of  planning  for  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home  as  a  unit, 

SALISBURY; 

Wonder  if  you'd  tell  our  audience' briefly,  I.irs.  Fenton,  about  the 
tenant  farmer  family  that's  putting  on  the  demonstration. 

FETTON: 

The  small  tenant  or  the  large? 
SALI SBURY: 

Both  are  interesting.     But  about  the  small  tenant  and  his  woodland. 


(over) 
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MTON: 

All  right.     This  was  a.  young  family.     Young  man,  young  v/ife,  and  tyro 
small  children.     They  took  an  option  to  "buy  a  farm  just  recently.     So  Mr. 
Salisbury  isn't  (luite  correct  to  say  they  are  our  tenant  farmer  demonstrators. 
They  will  nov;  become  small  owner  farmer  demonstrators.     But  anyway,   the  farm 
under  option  had  some  woodland  on  it.     Our  yo'ung  man  was  offered  $150  for  the 
timber.     But  he  wasn' t  sure.     So  he  called  in  the  extension  forester.     And  the 
forester  said,   "Why,  man,  you  put . in  a  sawmill  and  sell  the  lumber  and  you'll 
make  more  than  a  thousand- dollars  out  of  that  woods,   and  still  have  it  growing 
more  timber  for  you. "     So  he  did.     And  those  youngsters  are  really  excited, 
^he  wife  told  me  awhile  back,  "$90'-'  from  that  woods,  Why,  we  never  got  that 
much  cash  in  any  two  years  before. " 

SALISBURY; 

Success  story. 

FENTON: 

Wish  I  had  many  more.     That's  such  a  nice  story  because  the  success  was 
so  well  deserved,     lo.t  I  guess  we're  about  through,  Mr.   Salisbury,   so  I  '.7on't 
start  on  any  others^ 

SALI SBURY; 

Very  tactful,  Mrs.  Fenton.     Thank  you  for  coming  to  visit  with  us  — 
and  thank  you,  Miss  Cobb. 

MTON: 

It's  been  a  pleasure. 

COBB; 

Thank  the  audience  for  staying  with  us. 


■  -vv    '  ■  •  TUHKEY  REPORT,  1938 

A  radio  discussion  .?jnong  Rath  Van  Dernan,  Bureau  of  Hone  Econor.ics, 
M.  1.1,  Sandstron,  Bureau  of  AgricJultural  Econonics,  Stanley  Marsdon,  Bureau 
of  Aninal  Industry,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  I-^f  ,'r"-.r.ti-oTi''"^rcir.dcast 
Thursdr>y,  Novenber  18,  1937,  in  the  D op artrnqjat  of  jL:];lc...lturo  pcrio'ti., 
National  Fann  and  Holric' Hour,  by  KBC  and  a  ndjbvnDr]:'.  oir'73  aspjOciatcd  radio 
stations.  i        p  ^   '  x.  ^ 

—  ooOOoo—  \  ^  ^y^^tnio 

SALISBURY:  \;      ^  -  j 

Back  in  the  TTashington  studios  today,  aiftcr  a  thrcc-(iaSJ<-*«Ss'r' of 
roason  and  flow  of  soul  at  the  Lincoln,  Jef f orBon.,..-^nd'''Trashington  observances 
in  connection  with  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Land  Graiit  College  system. 

From  salutary  thoughts  on  the  hir.tory  of  farm  people  in  America,  and 
their  future  prospects  as  a  group  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
American  people,  vie  turn  today  to  some  immediate,  practical  matters  —  to  wit, 
the  outlook  for  the  farm  family  living  next  year,  and  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  turicoy  brc.,-;ling  experiments  and  the  turkey  cooking  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  Departm  nt. 

Our  male  reporter  on  the  farm  family  living  outlook,  M.  M.  Sandstrom 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  on  the  turkey  experiments,  Mr. 
Stanley  Ivlarsden  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    For  the  women,  Miss  Rath 
Van  Deraan,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  presiding. 

T7e  start  witr.  the  family  living  outlook.    And  ask  Sandy  Sandstrom 
to  state  a,';ain  the  prospects  for  fam  family  income  next  year.     G-ot  to  knov/ ■ 
that  before  wo  can  discuss  intelligently  the  wise  ways  of  planning  to  spend  it. 

SAM:STK)IvI; 

You  mean  cash  income,  of  course. 

SALISBURY: 

Yjs,    That's  a  good  distinction.    Home-raised  foods  and  homc-mado 
goods  are  also  income.    Bat  the  cash  income,  Sandy. 

SA^T3ST50I.:: 

You  may  remember  our  first  outlook  report  of  the  l^iovernbcr  series. 
In  it  we  gave  facts  indicating  that  next  year  the  aver-ge  f am  family  may 
not  take  in  so  ir.uch  cas':  as  this  year,  nor  have  so  r.uch  cash  left  over  after 
payi:v;  the  expense  of  ruining  the  farm  business. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  I  recall  that.    The  prospects  of  the  families  in  different 
sections  vary,   of  course,  and  in  each  section  the  prospects  of  individual 
families  var:,-.    But  wo  now  have  the  general  picture  


(over) 


I  forgot  to  add  ono  item,  Morse.     That  is,  that  the  prices  of  thir^-s 
farr.1  fanilies  "buy  nay  average  sor-ic\7hat  higher  next  year. 

SALISBURY; 

Very  well,   then.    TiTc'll  call  Ivliss  Van  Dc-nan  to  testify.    T7hat  do  the 
leaders  of  fam  v7oncn  and  the  hone  ccononists  reconr.iond  in  the  way  of  fainily 
plans  "based  on  this  prospective  situation? 

VAN  DEMAN:  .  ^: 

They  reconmo-nd  first  of  all  tho,t  wo  renomlDor  that  the  present  prospect 
nay  change:,.    Any. plans-  made  should  "be  of  the  sort  that  can  change  as 
prospect  s  .change..  ,  _ 

BALI  S3URY : 

T.'ise  counsel. 

VAI\T  DEi.CAIvf:  ■ 

Then,   they  recommend  that  the  plans  for  the  farni  "business  and  the 
fainily  living  "be  'worked  out  so  as  to  keep  the  family  living  standard  up 
to  the  present  mark  ty  producing  income  in  the  forr::  of  food,  fuel,  and 
hone-made  articles. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  as  a  general  principle,  of  course. 
VAH  BW.AjS: 

Of  course i     And  the  people  who  make  those  recommendations  are  the 
first  to  say  that  thoy  won't  a.pply  to  every  single  fanily.     Some  may  find 
that  they  gc;t  more  for  their  work  "by  turning  out  products  that  "bring  in  cash 
instead  of  turning  out  products  that  are  used  right  in  the  farm,  house. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right,  Ruth,   suppose  you  and  Sandy  now  go  through  the  outlook 
for  the  various  kinds  of  goods  farm,  families  use. 

VAH  DEI;:aI\T: 

Very  well.     VTe'll  start  Ydth  food.     The  homemoker  this  year  goes 
into  the  family  council  knowing  that  the  pantry  is  well  filled  with- canned 
and  other  preserved  goods  from  the  bountiful  harvests  of  this  year.  She 
v/ants  to  know  a"bout  prices  for  the  foods  srie  vYill  have  to  "buy. 

SAI'IDSTROI.I; 

The  price  specialists  can't  tell  her  with  absolute  certainty,  "but 
their  general  opinion  is  that  the  food  "bill  for  the  family  will  "bo  somewhat 
lower  in  1938  than' in,  1937. 

VAN  mi'J^.:  ..... 

How  a"bout  the  automo'Dile? 


SAIIDSTRO;.:: 

Do  you  intend  to  trade  in  the  old  one,  I.iadara? 
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VAN  miAII: 

May  "be.    f!ay"be  not. 

sai-tdstbol:; 

VJoll,  you'll  have  to  toll  mc  that  ■before  I  can  give  you  anything  very 
definite  on  the  cost  of  auto  transportation  for  the  family  next  year.  Gas 
prices  are  expected  to  stay,  aoout  the  same  as  this  year.  •  Tires  and  tubes 
m,ay  go  up  slightly, 

VAN  DELAJC: 

TJell,  we'll  decide  later  on  v/hether  to  trade  in  the  old  joTd  or  keep 
it  another  year.     TTe'll  look  at  some  other  items  first.     Such  as  clo tiling 
and  textiles. 

SAinPSTBOi:;  , 
A  little  out  of  the  farm  economist's  line. 

VAN  DEIv.A^T; 

Guess  I'll  ha.vc  to  make  ray  o;7n  forecast.     Looks  as  if  the  prices  of 
cloth  -.vill  come  dov;n  a  bit.    But  prices  of  rea.dy  made  clothes  c^.re  likely 
to  go  up  a  hit.     So  are  shoe  prices.    Now  v;e'll  see  about  the  outlook  f:0r 
prices  of  the  thirds  v/e  use  in  operating  the  farm  home. 

SANDSTRg;; 

Electrical  appliances  up  a  little. 

VAN  DBIAN; 

But  people  can  budget  buying  them,  and  some  farm  people  have  found 
cooperative  buj'ing  a  good  way  of  getting  electrical  equipment. 

sa:cdst?j3I.;; 

Building  materials  about  the  same  or  up  a  little.     Furniture  prices 
up  a  little. 

VAN  deI'.:ai-;; 

k'ay  be  even  more  demand  next  year  for  instructions  on  refinishing 
rjid  recovering  furniture. 

SALI  SBU RY ; 

Hell,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  leave  the  fa,mily  living  outlook. 

VAN  DEl.AN; 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Sandstrom. 

saiodstrol:; 

Not  at  all. 

SALISBURY: 

One  more  thing.    Ve  are  publishing  the  farm  family  living  outlook. 
It  will  be  off  the  press  in  a  week  or  so.     Any  of  you  who  wish  a  printed 
copy  nay  get  it  by  sending  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Kou  for  the  turkey,  Llorsc. 
SALISBURY:. 

YeG,  oa'rjn,  "bring  on  the  Moleagris  gallopnvo. 
VAN  DMM: 

My  gracious,  you  speak  to  him  in  Latin. 
SALI  SBURY : 

Certainly.  Urkey-tay  atin-lay.     I  can  get  around  turkey  in,  any  tongue. 

vaj^i  deiv;ai^; 

(And  your  tongue  around,  any  turkey.) 

SALISBURY:  .  .-. 

¥.T,  Marsden,  will  you  move  up  and  Join  us? 

HASSDM: 

Glad  to.  .      .  ' 

SALISBURY: 

Nov;,  Stanley  Marsden  here  really  can  talk  turkey  in  any  language.  He 
knows  turkey  nationally  and  internationally. 

VAN  DEMAU: 

Don't  I  know  it.     I  met  Mr.  Marsden  out  on  the  turkey  range  last  week, 
at  the  National  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

MARSDEN; 

Yes,  Miss  Van  Deman  helped  me  grade  turkeys  one  afternoon. 

VAN  DEMAN: 

Help  is  good.  .       •  ■ 

luARSDEN; 

&J.re  you  did. 

VAN  DEMAI^^; 

Careful  or  you'll  have  Morse  giving  me  the  merry  ha-ha  the  way 
your  turkeys  did.     I  never  heard  so  many  raucous  laughs  in  all  my  life  as 
your  gohblers  let  out  when  they  saw  me. 

MARSDEN: 

That's  just  some  of  their  wild  hlood  showing  up. 
SALISBURY: 

Speaking  of  vald  blood,   I  understn.nd  you're  using  some  wild  stock 
in  breeding  for  this  smaller  streamlined  turkey  you're  after. 

MARSDEN: 

Yes,  in  cross  hreedirig  turkeys,  the  wild  stock  brings  the  size  down 
very    quickly.    And  the  wild  turkeys  have  small  bones  and  lots  of  meat  on 
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the  "breast.    Those  are  characteristics  we're  after.     But  the  -.vild  turkey  has 
lont^  logs,  and  -,70  don't  rrant  thon.     So  -.Tc're  working  in  some  of  the  short- 
legged  variotion.- 

SALISBURY: 

Hov;  many  in  all? 

MABSDEN: 

Six  so  far.     Uhitc  Holland,  Bronze,  Black,  V/ild,  TOiite  Austrian, 
and  Karragansct.     Before  we're  through  I  suppose  we'll  v/ork  in  the  other 
two,   Slate  and  Bcarton  Red. 

VAU 

But  you're  definitely  working  toward  a  v/hito  turkey. 
UARSpSK: 

Hov/  does  the  white  turkey  strike  you  as  a  consuTier'? 
VAX  EZI  JUC; 

As  a  picker  of  pin  feathers,  it  strikes  me  fine.     I'm.  all  for  i-t. 

SALISBURY: 

Second  the  motion. 

Yes,  we're  'brcoding  for  a  white  "bird.     And  one  with  a  compact  "body, 
short  legs,  long  keel  hone,  and  an  aoundance  of  mea.t,  especially  on  the 
breast. 

VAN 

Plenty  of  white  moat. 

SALI S3URY : 

(In  "big  thick  slices.) 

(In  nice 'thin  slices.) 
igRSDEi: ; 

And  wo'rj  after  early  maturity.    TJc  want  "birds  ready  for  market 
in  24  Weeks  or  earlier. 

SALIS3LT.1 : 

That  is  ahout  6  months  from  incubator  to  platter. 
^;ARSDEI:; 

Right,    By  that  time  the  young  toms  should  weigh  13  to  17  pounds. 
And  the  young  hens  not  more  than  8  to  10. 

VAN  DSI.;aI^; 

And  one  of  those  3-pound  hens  wo-ald  dress  down  after  it  was  drawn 
and  all  to  about  -  -  - 


MARSDM; 

Somewhere  around  6  pounds.     You  can  figure  roughly  on  25  percent 
dressing  loss  from  live  vreight. 

YAH  DMAi:: 

Six  pounds  of  dressed  turkey.     Oar  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yo"ang  Plone- 
naker  could  protatly  sv/ing  that  in  their  kitchenette  oven. 

MAESDM: 

That's  the  idea.     There  seens  to  ho  a  gro'i^ing  denand  for  snail 
turkeys  to  suit  the  family  of  two  or  three,  with  a  small  oven  and  a  small 
modern  kitchen. 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  Want  to  sound  like  a  gourmand  here.    Bat  I  hope  the  oig 
turkey  won't  pass  entirely  out  of  the  picture.     I'd  hate  to  think  of  our 
grandchildren  never  seeing  a  great  "big  turkey  home  in  on  a  great  "big 
platter, 

MAESDEK: 

Ko  danger.     There'll  always  "be  plenty  of  "big  turkeys.     There  are 
lots  of  'em  running  up  to  25  and  30  pounds.     Big  hotels  and  restaurants  can 
use  those  "big  "birds.    And  it's  easy  to  grov/  'cm  that  size. 

VAN  DEMAIJ: 

But  the  average  family  can't  use  that  much  turkey,  except  for  a 
hig  party. 

SALI  SBURY; 

True.     Now  going  "back  to  your  new  cross-hred  stock.     Of  course  it 
will  talce  some  time  to  "fix"  these  characteristics  you're  working  for. 

MARSDEIM; 

Several  more  years,  at  least.    Ue  can  get  only  one  generation  a 
year.    And  v/e  have  to  check  the  performo.nce  records  carefully.    T7e  must  have 
a  strain  that  will  produce  a  reasonably  large  num"ber  of  eggs.    And  a 'high 
percentage  must  hatch  into  strong  healthy  poults  that  will  live  and  grow. 

VAN'  DELIAJJ; 

You  were  certainly  weeding  out  the  slackers  and  the  wealclings  the 
day  I  was  there. 

MARSDEN : 

jfes.     Out  of  those  800  or  so  you  sav/  out  on  the  ranges  I'll  pro"bahly 
keep  only  a'bout  200  for  h reeding  stock. 

SALISBURY: 

That  is  not  counting  your  "birds  on  feeding  tests. 
MARSDEN: 

Ko.     That's  a  separate  experiment. 
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SALISBURY: 

I  sampled  sonc  of  thc:n  roasted  over  in  the  homo  economics  kitchen 
the  other  day.     Rath  got  me  a  comr.iission  as  turkey  Judge  for  a  day. 

VAH  paiM; 

How  atout  a  few  taste  tests  right  now  on  some  of  that  cold  turkey? 

KAHSDEN; 

Fine. 

SALISBURY ; 

Ruth,  this  is  like  pulling  a  live  ra"bbit  out  of  a  si  lie  hat  - 
VAN  DSIOIvT: 

Ivo,  cold  turkey  out  of  a  "brief  case.     All  thece  samples  are  pedigreed 
to  match  Mr.  Marsdon' s  records.    Here's  one  the  judges  marked  excellent. 

SALISB'JRY; 

Um  -  -  -  Flavor  desirable  -  -  -  tender  -  -  -  everything  good 
turkey  should  "be. 

I/iARSDSIC; 

And  jnlcy.     Even  the  white  meat's  juicy. 
VAN  DTi'M: 

That's  partly  your  fine  fat  young  "bird  to  "begin  with,  I.ir.  I'arsden, 
and  partly  the  cooking. 

l^ARSCZN: 

I'm  sure  the  cooking  has  a  lot  to  do  v,'ith  it. 
VAN  -pzyM: 

Lucy  Alexander's  learned  a  great  deal  from  the,     hundred  or  so  "birds 
of  yours  she's  cooking  for  the  taste  tests. 

SALISBURY: 

Ruth,  don't  you  have  directions  for  roasting  turkey  at  home  that 
take  in  all  these  latest  scientific  tricks? 

VAN  rSLJU:.'; 

Yes,  I.Iorse.    7e  do.    A  mimeographed  sheet  that  tells  how  to  select , 
and  stuff,  and  roast  a  turkey,  "be  it  a  youiig  bird  or  an  old  one.     I  think 
I  have  a  copy  hero  somewhere,  -  -  -  Yes  - 

SALISBURY; 

Fine.     The  title  is:     "Roast  turkey  with  savory  stuffing."    And  if 
anybody  wnnts  to  write  j'ou  for  a  copy  - 

VAN  DSI  JU\: 

Surely,   I'll  be  delighted  to  sord  it.     Only  if  it's  as  popular  as 
the  Apple  Recipes  -  -  - 
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SALISBURY; 

You  can't  promise  to  get  it  there  "before  Thanksgiving. 

VAI^  -PWM: :  ■       ■      ■■  • 

That ' s  it. 

SALISBUIiY; 

But  Christmas  is  coming. 

YAH  DEI\';Ai^':     ■  '  '  ' 

Yes,  we  can  get  it  there  in  plenty  of  time  for  Christmas. 

SALISBURY: 

OK.     I'll  repeat  tha.t  offer  of  the  di rections  for  roasting  turkey, 
in  a  few  minutes.     I  see  Stanley  Marsden's  trying  to  get  a  word  in. 

i.:arsdeiv  ;  ■  •  ■ 

I  wondered,  Miss  Va,n  Dcman,  if  you  wouldn't  give  us  some  of  the  high 
spots  of  those  cooking  directions  novr. 

VAN  imm: 

Certainly.     Jot  a  young  turkey,  :ie  use  an  open  pan.     Ko  water  in 
the  pan  and  no  cover. 

I.'A.RSD3I-: ; 

TJhat?     The  lid's  off? 

Yes.    A  good  young  turkey  if  it's  fat   

MARSDES: 

And  it  Tdll  he  fat,  if  it's  a-good  young  turkey. 
VAi'T  DEL'AA^; 

Yes,  a  fat  young  turkey  holds  its  Juiciness  oest  if  it's  roasted 
on  a  rack  in  an  open  pan  at  m.ode rate  oven  temperature.    I.iode rate  oven 
is  one  of  the  secrets. 

MARSDEE: 

And  what  do  you  call  a  moderate  oven? 
VAX  DSI.Ai:; 

300  to  350  degrees  FahrerJieit.  You  can  hold  your  oven  at  that 
teirrperature  all  the  time  the  turkey  is  in  the  oven.  That's  what  they 
call  constant  temperature  roasting. 

MARSDM: 

Sounds  easy. 

VAIT  paiAi:; 

It  is.    VJith  just  an  ordinary  portable  oven  thcrmornoter  you  can 
check  the  temperature  and  sec  that  it  stays  where  you  want  it. 


Yes,  of  course. 


VAN  Da;AJ-I: 

Then  another  thing  that  helps  to  keep,  the  turkey  hreast  juicy. 
They  start  the  "bird  cooking  with  the  hack  up  and  the  "breast  dovm,  and 
keep  it  that  way  ahout  2/3  of  the  time.     This  exposes  the  thickest  part 
of  the  "bird  to  the  greatest  heat  for  the  longest  tine.     That  way  the 
thighs  and  legs  get  a  chance  to  cook  through  without  overcooking  and 
drying    out  the  hrcast  meat. 

MAHSBM: 

How  long  does  it  take  to  cook  a  turkey  that  way? 

VAN  DEK:AK: 

In  a  constant  moderate  oven,  you  mean. 

Yes.  . 

VAN  mi-JJi: 

About  15  to  18  minutes  to  the  pound.     That  is  for  a  plump  young 
turkey  of  10  to  12  pounds  market  weight. 

Kot  "bad. 
VAN_DSL^AN: 

Not  "br.d  at  all.     Some  of  these  turkeys  we're  testing  for  you  have 
gone  into  the  oven  about  11  o'clock  in  tho  morning  and  corao  out  all  ready 
for  carving  a"bout  1:50  or  2  in  the  afternoon. 

MAHSDEN; 

Only  about  2  hours  and  a  half,   or  2  and  three  quarters.  Pretty 
fast  work. 

VAN  DZm^.: 

Remember  we're  talking  about  yo-ar  fine  young  birds.     Old  birds 
would  need  more  time  in  the  oven  and  a  cover  on  the  roaster. 

SALISBUHY: 

Don't  you  -  -  -  vrhat-cha-call-it  -  -  -  baste  these  turkeys? 
VAN  DEL'IAK': 

Oh  yes,   the  ones  in  the  open  pans,  turn  them  about  every  half 

hour  and  spoon  the  pan  drippings  up  over  them.     Or  anoint  them  with  the 
melted  tuikey  fat  or  butter.    Ti7e  never  baste  with  water.     Because  water  ' 
makes  steam.    And  steam  circulating  around  a  turkey  or  any  other  tender 
meat  draws  out  the  natural  juices. 

SALISBURY: 

Ruth,  just  one  more  question.     Suppose  you  were  having  a  party  of 
14  on  Thanksgiving  Day.    How  large  a  turkey  would  you  buy? 
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VAN  DEM; 

At  least  a  15  pounder.     You  noed  to  allow  aliout  three-quart 3rs 
to  a  pound  per  person,  figuring  from  the  market  weight  of  the  turkey. 

MARSDSK: 

Say  tv;o  of  my  small  turkeys  might  "be  even  iDetter. 

VAN  mim^: 

They  might  at  that.     Then  there 'd  "be  four  dromsticks  for  the 
youngsters. 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,  Ruth,  tharirs  for  the  sample  of  scientifically  cooked  turkey. 
It  was  excellent, 

VAN  I)E¥M: 

'ffas  i  s  right . 

SALISBURY; 

Certainly.     TJo  ate  it  right  up,  for  science  sake. 
VAN  DEMAN: 

Science?    T/cll,  you  rememher  Jonathan  Swift's  advice  "To  a  Lady". 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  afraid  I  don't. 

VAN  DEI/LAN; 

"Carve  for  all  yourself  is  starving, 
Give  no  more  to  every  guest 
Than  he' s  ahle  to  digest, 
G-ivc  him  always  of  the  prime; 
And  "but  little  at  a  time. 
Carve  to  all  "but  just  enough 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stijiff : 
And,  that  you  may  have  your  due 
Let  your  neighlDors  carve  for  you". 

SALI SBURY : 

"iThich  Po,ther  endorses  without  reservation.    And  now  just  to  show 
I'm  a  good  neigh"bor,  I'm  going  to  repeat  the  offer  of  this  modern,  up-to- 
thc-minate  recipe  for  roasting  turkey.    Anyone  who  v;ants  these  directions 
for  roasting  turkey  and  making  savorj''  stiaffing,   send  a  card  to  the  B^arcau 
of  Plome  Sconomics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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An  interview  iDetween  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  tf  Information,  and 
Dr.  Homer  L.  Shantz,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  V/i Idl ife-Merfte>gefflOffl.Ujii  TTn ff?"g tr. 
Service,  on 'the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Friday,  November  19,  1937, 
broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  70  asso- 
ciated radio  stations.  ■  i 
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■  SALISBURY: 

Today's  conservation  message  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Homer  L.  Shantz, 
chief  of  the  division  of  V/ildlife  Management  in  tho  Forest  Service.    Dr.  Shantz, 
perhaps  our  best  beginning  place  v/ould  be  an . e^cple nation  of  those  words  "wild- 
life management".  I. -■ 

SHANTZ: 

V/ell,  v;ildlife  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  crop  for  a  relatively  short 
time.     Now  whan  we  think  of  v;i Idl if e  manageme nt ,  we  think  of  wildlife  e,s  a 
productive  crop.    Wise  use  of  wildlife  as  well  as  other  naturaJ  resources  is 
the  most  effective  moans  of  perpetuating  it. 

SALISBURY: 

In  other  words  you  are  managing,  t/ildlife  on  the  National  Forests  the  vvay 
a  rancher  manages  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  fa.rmer  a  flock  of  turkeys.     When  the 
farmer  wants  to  keep  his  herd  or  flock  down  to  his  pasture  or  grain  supply,  he 
sells  or  butchers  the  excess  animals  not  needed  for  breeding  stock.     When  you 
need  to  reduce  the  game  on  National  Forests  you  allow  hunting,  trapping  of 
animals  or  fishing. 

SHANT2: 

Yes.    Tlia.t  is  correct. 
SALISBURY: 

And  we  have  had  wildlife'  management  in  tho  National  Forests  ever  since 
they  were  begun  30  years  ago? 

SHANTZ: 

Yes.     The  mana.gement  problem  has  been  increasingly  emphg.sized  e.s  we've 
learned  more  about  wildlife.    We've  worked  out  means  of  managing  v/ildlife  in 
cooperation  with  the  various  States  and  with  the  e,ssistance  of  other  brajiches 
of  the  Federa.l  Goverrjnent . 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  that  the  Forest  Service  does  not  regulate  hunting  and  set  open 
and  closed  seasons  in  the  National  Forests? 

SHANTZ: 

Not  directly.     The  Forest  Service  works  in  cooperation  with  State  Conser- 
vation Departments  or  Fish  and  G-a-me  Commissions  and  seeks  to  help  the  States  in 
pro^cing  more  fish  and  game  and  properly  controlling  the  numbers  of  each. 


(over) 
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SALISBURY: 

What  success  ha,ve  you  had  in  wildlife  manageroent? 

SHANTZ: 

Very  considerahle  success  in  many  ways,  but  first  of  all  let  me  explain 
that  the  179  administrative  units  of  the  National  Forests  and  purchase  units 
contain  within' their  gross  houndaries  an  area  of  225  million  acres.    This  is 
about  1  acre  in  every  ten  in  the  United  States.     Of  this  area  52  million  acres 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  are  in  private  or  other  ownership,  which  further 
complicates  the  problem  of  proper  management. 

SALI SBURY :  .  • 

Well  that  large  an  area  should  provide  favor,-,.ble  conditions  for  wildlife 
of  many  kinds. 

SHANTZ: 

That's  true,  but  it's  necessary  to  remember  that  this  great  land  area 
must  be  managed  on  a  land  utilization  program  which  generously  meets  ng.tional 
needs  and  the  reasonable  requirements  of  agriculture ,  industry ,  and  recreation, 
as  well  as  wilClif e . 

SALISBURY:  .    •  .  .  . 

But  virildlife  ii-^.s  increased? 

SHANTZ: 

Yes.    Big  gejne  has  increased  140  percent  on  the  National  Forests  since 
1924.     There  are  about  1,600,000  head  of  big  game  s.nimals  on  the  National 
Forests  e-t  present.     In  the  West  from  75  to  85  percent  of  the  big  gejne  is  on 
the  National  Forests,  at  least  in  the  summertime.    But,   in  addition  to  the  big 
game,  we  estimate  about  1,500,000  fur  bearing  animals,  such  as  beaver,  muskrat, 
racoon,  mink,  marten,  badger,  otter,  fisher,  wolverine,  and  the  like. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  you  have  an  estimate  on  the  number  of  coyotes  and  such  animals? 

SHANTZ: 

Yes.    An  estimate  of  probably  about  230,000  coyotes,  100,000  lynx  and 
wild  oat,  5,000  moimtain  lion,  and  1,700  v/olves  on  the  Nationa,l  Forests.  In 
addition  there  are  large  numbers  of  other  enimals  and  birds.     »'e  want  a  rich 
and  varied  population,  and  \7e  do  not  wish  to  see  any  animal  exterminated.  V/e 
also  protect  rare  e,nd  vaniohing  species.     The  California  condor  is  the  largest 
of  all  North  Americt'Ji  birds  and  the  largest  bird  that  flies.     It  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  population  of  less  than  50  birds.     Vi'e  have  a  sanctuary  on  Los  Padres 
Forest  where  35  of  these  rare  birds  are  nesting  free  from  molestation  by  human 
beings. 

SALISBURY: 

How  do  you  arrive  at  these  estimates.  Dr.  ShantzT 

SHANTZ: 

The  census,  as  we  call  it,   is  a  rather  careful  estimate  based  on  actual 
counts  in  some  cases  and  on  careful  observations  made  by  about  625  forest  rangers 
and  other  forest  officers. 


SALISBURY: 

\(hat  big  gajne  animals  are  the  most  common? 

SHMTZ: 

Cf  the  larger  animals,  deer  are  the  most  abundant.  There  are  1,400,000 

deer  on  the  National  Forests.    They  are  found  on  every  one  of  the  National 

Forest  units,    i-bout  1, 000, 000' are  in  the  ki^st- and  400, 000  in  the  i^st.. 

SALISBURY:  •     :  ■  ' 

Are  there  many  more  deer  now  than  there  used  to  be? 

SHANTZ: 

They  have  more  than  doubled  in  'the  last  10  years  and  the  increase  was  12 
percent  from  1935  to  1936. 

SALISBURY:: 

What's  the  status  of  other  animals? 

SKANTZ: 

Elk  havo  increased  140  percent  in  13-  years.     There'  are  about  126,000  elk 
on  102  National  Fororsts.    Antelope  are  also  increasing  rapidly  and  17,000  are 
found  in  33  Tat ionr,l.  Forests  of  11  western  States,  although  you  wouldn't  expect 
to  find  many  on  forests  since  antelope  are  plains  animals. 

SALISBURY: 

How  about  moose? 

SHANTZ; 

There  are  about  6,500,  unevenly  distributed.     In  places  they  are  relative- 
ly abundant,    i.ioose  are  only  found  in  northern  forests  in  Minnesota,  IdaLo, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Alaska.    Wait,  I  almost  forgot,  —  there  are  two  in  Vermont. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  there  are  still  some  mountain  goats  and  mountain  sheep  or  big- 
horn. 

SHANTZ: 

Not  as  many  as  we'd  like.     V»'o  hope  to  help  increase  both  of  these  very 
interesting  sjiimals.     There  are  about  11,000  bighorn  sparsely  scattered  over  57 
forests.     Llountain  goe.ts  on  the  Natione.1  Forests  are  more  abundant  but  less 
widely  distributed.     There  are  about  IS, 000  on  30  forests  in  V/ashington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Alaska.    Yes,  and  th^re  are  18  in  South  Dakota. 

SALISBURY: 

What  other  animals  are  there? 

SKANTZ: 

About  5,000  peccary  or  wild  pig  or  javelina  in  Nationa.1  Forests  s,long  the 
Mexican  border,  and  there  are  about  500  wild  boar  in  the  Nantahala  and  Cherokee 
National  Forests  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  V.c  have- a  wild  boar  huzit.oach 
yoSir.     It's  an  unusually  fine  gejne  animal. 


SALISBURY: 

What  about  the  bears.     We  haven't  mentioned  them,  have  we? 
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No.    And  the  Bear  needs  friends.     There  are  about  58,000  "black  and 
"brown  "bears  and  a"bout  5,000  grizzly  and  iJLaska  brown  "bears.    Most  of  the  grizzly 
"bears  are  in  Alaska.     Only  Montana  and  \Yyoming  .National  Forests  have  more  than 
100  grizzlies . 

SALISBURY:  ■     .,  .   .         .  ...  .  -^  . 

Are  grizzly  bears'  protected? 

SHANTZ:  ^ 

They  are  to  some  extent  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  thousand  grizzly  bears 
left  in  the  States.     The  grizzly  is  one  of  the  finest  animals  on  the  North 
American  continent  and  I  believe  some  measures  of  protection  are  v/arranted  in 
order  to  prevent  its  extermination. 

SALISBURY:  ■■  ■  ■    ■  -  ■  ■ 

Then  you  believe  that  the  grizzly  is  an  asset  to  our  National  Forests  in 
spite  of  his  being  ferocious  and  dangerous? 

SHANTZ: 

Yes.    On  sor?  of  our  primitive  areas,  well  back  from  area-s  of  civilization, 
we  could  pres3rve  tb/j  grizzly  and  not  jeopardize  human  welfare. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,- Dr.  Shantz,  vve'd  like  to  have  you  tell  us  more  about  this  interest- 
ing management  problem  of  wildlife  on  the  National  Forests,     's/here  do  the  hunters 
come  into  the  picture,   for  example? 

SHANTZ: 

To  a  management  program  as  large  as  that  of  the  Na'l'.:'onal  Forests,  hunters 
are  indispense.ble.     I  'd  like  to  tell  you  somethir^g  more  about  that  next  Friday. 

SALISBURY: 

Fine.     ITe'll  be  glad  to  have  you  back  with  us  next  Friday. 
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SALISBURY: 

Dr,  Homer  L.  Shantz  of  the  Forest  Service  is  with  us  again  todc.y.  Doctor 
Shantz  is  chief  of  the  division  of  wildlife  management  of  the'  Foreist  Service 
and  last  week  he  told  us  that  big  game  aiiimals  on  the  National  Forests  had 
increased  140  percent  in  12  yeare    Today  he  is  gojng  to  tell  us  how  Forest 
Service  officers  plan  to  continue  aiid  increase  the  yield  of  wildlife  on  the 
National  Forests,  which  raises  this  question,  Dr.  Shantz:     are  you  allowing 
any  huntir^g  on  the  National  .Forests? 

SHANTZ : 

Hunting  is  permitted  and  encouraged  on  a  great  many  of  the  National 
Forests  in  order  to  regulate  the  number  of  animals  and  to  prevent  the  herds 
from  exhausting  the  food  supply.    Of  coarse,  you  r^meiaber  that  I  pointed  out 
how  open  seasons  and  hunting  arc  regulated  by  State  laws  on  the  National  Forests. 
The  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  State  conservation' department s  to  enforce 
th4  huiiting  and  fishing  laws  and  m^Jces  recommendations  regarding  wildlife 
manage.-.ient . 

SAIISB'URY: 

Will  tne  National  Forests  support  greater  numbers  of  wildlife  than  they 
do  at  present?  .  . 

SHANTZ: 

Yes,     There  are  many  factors  involved.    First  comes  suitable  living  condi- 
tions for  the  wilfllife,  including  sufficient  food  both  s-ammer  and  winter.  G-iv^n 
such  desirable  conditions  wildlife  rapidly  increases,  unless  i:jUnters,p-oachers 
or  predatory  animals  keep  it  down.     Hunting  is  controlled  by  law.  Predators 
can  be  controlled  by  regulated  trapping  and  killing.    Y/e  can  attack  poaching 
by  a  campaign  of  education  combined  with  law  enforcement. 

SALISBUP-Y: 

All  right  then.    You  can  control  adverse  influences.    How  can  you  promote 
favorable  influences? 
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To  ansv.er  tai.,t  (question  you  must  start  with  the  fact  that  National 
Forests  have  many  uses.     They  berve  the  public  ty  providing  watershed  protec- 
tion, timber  production,  fora-^e  for  domestic  livestocic,  and  recr-jational  use 
as  well  as  producing  wildlife,  ■  ■ 

SALISBUHx : 

Go  it  is  up  to  you  to  reconcile  the  various  intereste  in  raiining  the  forests. 
SEAi^ITZ:      :  -  ■ 

Yes.  ■  And  then  we  have  to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  citizens  about  how  to 
manage  the  wildlife.     Some  persons  want  nothing  killed,  not  even  the  predators. 
Then  there  are  some  who  v.ant  ^11  the  predators  killed.     Some  sportsmen  see  only 
the  game  and  can  not  see  the  depleted  range.    Many  people  think  mq  con  control 
the  size  of  the  herd  'by  only  killing  the  "bucks.    Farmers  sometimes  want  game 
animals  destroyed  "because  they  destroy  crops.     Some  people  think  that  ,;e  can 
feed  our  excess  "big  gome,  thcre"by  develoTjing  semi~domesticated  herds. 

SALISBUHY: 

Where  do  tiie  hixntors  come  in? 

SHAiJTZ:     ■  ;  ,   .  , 

I  was  Just  a"bout  to  speak  of  that.     Today  I  can  sliow  you  game  refuges 
and  preserves  where  the  animals  ha.ve  depleted  the  range  so  that  some  of  them 
will  starve  d'oring  the  coming  winter.    That  has  happened  usually,  because 
State  laws  do  not  permit  hunting  in  such  areas  or  the  proper  type  of  hunting 
or  do  not  permit  State  Conservation  Departments  to  regulate  the  hunting.  Then 
there  are  localities  where  plenty  of  summer  range ■  exists,  "but  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  Winter  range.    Winter  range  is  usually  the  limiting  factor. 

SALISBUHi: 

In  sucia  a  place,  will  animals  starve  to  death  "before  tiiey  go  away  and 
look  for  a  place  where  feed  is  plentiful? 

S-MTZ: 

That  has  happened  and  will  happen  ag'ain  unless  we  use  common  sense  in 
protecting  our  wildlifu.    First  of  ;^11,  aniinals  do  not  laicaw  that  there  is 
abimdant  food  outside  of  their  range  because  they  individually  have  never  been 
off  the. t  range.     They  are  not  hura;m  b  ei.ngs  and  they  don't  listen  to  crop  reports 
on  the  radio,  or  read  newspapers.     They  are  famished  for  food  and  they  tr;x  to 
eat  bigger  brush  and  dig  down  to  roots  tlirough  8  or  10  feet  of  snov/.    But  in 
such  a  v/eakenod  condition  the;/  fall  ;.,re„   to  mountain  lions  or  coyotes  or  some 
other  predators  or  even  starve  outright. 

SALISBUHY: 

I  suppose  you  h;..ve  thougll  of  moving  gajne  froin  one  National  Forest  to 
another.  ... 
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SHAIIT2: 

?or  restocking  purposes,  wa'  have  dogie  a  good  deal  of  this.    But  it  dO'^sn't 
work  as  a  method  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  herd.    The  classic  failure  in  this 
line  was  made  by  some  private  individuals  in  Ai'izona.     They  called  in  several 
hundred  Indians  and  white  men  to  drive  deer  out  of  the  Kaibah  Zinrcst.  They 
herded    up  thousands  of  deer,  "but  when  they  reached  the  saddle  in  the  mountain 
ridge  tov/ard  which  they  were  driving  the  animals,  not  a  deer  crossed. 

SALIS3UHY: 

Then  the  wild  animals  don't  really  travel  very  far  when  they  are  "being 
h\inted.    They  merely  stay  out  of  sight, 

SHAIITZ: 

That's  true  of  some  animals.    How,  predators  such  as  wolves  and  lion  will 
sometimes  travel  long  distances.    VJolves  may  travel  hundre.d<r.of  miles.    But  deer 
and  elk  and  much  of  the  other  game  travel  in  small  area.     Usually  the  route  of 
deer  and  elk  is  only  from  the  swnmer  to  the  winter  feeding  groimds  and  "back 
again,  pro"ba'bly  not  more  than  15  to  20  mil„s  and  oniy  in  rare  cases  as  much  as 
40-  or-  50  miles. 

SALISBURY:         •  '■ 

Do  the  predators  such  as  coyotes,  lynx,  wild  cats,  mountain  lions  and 
wolves  kill  many  animals  on  tne  National  Forests? 

shai:tz: 

Last  year,  according  to  our  estimates,  mountain  lions,  coyotes,  wolves 
and  other  predators  killed  a"bout  121,000  deer,  1,000  antelope,  4,000  elk, 
1,300  mo-antain  goat,  760  mo-intaiin  sheep  and  16  moose. 

SALISBURY  :• 

Is  that  less  tiian  the  nuia'ber  killed  oy  hiontors? 
SHAI^ITZ: 

i7o,  it  is  groater  than  the  hunter  kill  for  all  species  except  elk  and 

moose. 

SALISBuHY: 

That's  surprising — I  thought  hunters  killed  most  of  the  game. 
SHAUTZ: 

tie  think  they  should.     In  many  cases  the  game  concentrations  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  pop-'olation  and  we  need  more  .aunters,  and  occasionally 
"better  h-jnters. 

SALISBURY: 

TTe  need  h\anters,  then,  to  regulate  the  game  num"bers? 
BHANTZ: 

Y-3, — longer  seasons  here',  shorter  seasons  there,  and  none  at  all  in  some 
places.  And  we  would  like  to  see  the  predators  controlled  ""oy  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. In  addition  to  the  game,  hunters  last  year  killed  54,000  coyotes,  10,000 
lynx,  2,700  mountain  lion,    and  400  wolves, 
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SAIISBURY! 

And  the  T^ig  game  that  the  haters  hilled.    Did  that  hel-p  you  in  your 
management  jjlans? 

SHAl^TZ:  . 

Yes.     It  is  harvesting  o-ar  crop, 
SALISBURY,: 

Hov/  do  you  propose  to  control  the  crop? 

SHAl^TZ:  ;; 

The  aiisv/er  to  that  question  is  wildlife  management.     In  the  ITational 
Forests  where  g;:jne  is  ab^jjidant  and  where  it  is  threatened  with  starvation,  we 
need  the  help  of  the  people  of  the  various  States  and  of  conservation  departments 
in  declaring  hnmtiug  seasons  which  will  keep  down  the  herds.     If  a  game  refuge 
is  crowded,  the  herds  should  he  thinned  down.     To  protect  animals  in  a  refuge 
until  they  starve  to  death  nnly  means  that  we  are  raising  them  for  no  purpose 
and  allowing  them  to  destroy  themselves.     In  such  eases  it  would  "be  wiser  for 
hunters  to  tafce  Doth  male  and  female  "because  then  they  would  have  the  sj)prt  of 
hunting  and  would  have  the  wild  game  for  food  and  the  predator  for  pelts.  In 
addition,  the  community  hotels,  resorts,  guides,  and  other  services  would  be 
"benefited  "by  the  money  v/hich  the  hunters  spend  in  the  locality. 

SALISBURY: 

And  you  don't  plan  to  kill  off  all  t"xie  grizzly  bear,  wolves,  mountain 
lions  and  coyotes? 

SHAIJTS:  .     ,  .     ,  " 

No,  because  they  keep  the  wild  animals  wild,  for  one  reason.  Another, 
reason  is  the  complex  inter- relationship  which  we  find  in  nature.    The  quail 
hunter,  for  example,  would  like  to  see  all  fo::es  and  coyotes  killed,,  but  the 
fox  and  coyote  kill  many  gro'ond  squirrels  and  other  rodents  which  destroy  quail 
eggs.    Wlaile  foxes  and  coyotes  may  kill  a  few  quail,  they  also  help  protect  the 
quail  eggs  by  keeping  down  the  nwnber  of  ground  squix'rels. 

SALISBURY: 

Then  I  understand  that  the  second  part  of  the  program  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment  on  the  National  lorests  is  to  maintain  balance  among  the  animals  themselves. 

SHANTZ: 

Yes,  that  is  necessary.  We  look  upon  v/ildlife  as  a  crop  that  contributes 
not  only  meat  and  fur  but  recreation  to  t-iousands  who  go  to  the  forest  v/ith  rod 
and  gun. 

SALISBURY: 

And  you  are  planning  to  improve  small  game  resoui'ces  as  well? 
SHANT2 : 

Yes,  we  feel  that  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  the' yield  of  small  game 
and  gajne  bii'ds  ana  other  forms  of  wildlife,     especially  those  which  are  a 
feature  of  recreation  in  tiie  National  Jort.'sts. 
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SALIS3"JRY: 

Aiid  liflliing  will  be  improved. 
SIlAIITZ  : 

Fishing  already  ;_)rovides  excellent  sport  on  man;/  of  the  National  Jor-sts. 
Diiring  the  period  from  1933-1935,  59  lakes  and  over  200  ponds  were  constructed 
and  over  23,000  structures  were  installed  to  iiaprove  the  70,000  miles  of  trout 
stroasm  and  the  lalces  within  the  National  ?orjsts.     The  CCC  helped  to  build  a 
good  many  of  these  structiires.    Durin-.;  this  period,  400,000,000  fish  were 
planted  ia  the  streams  an  in  many  thousands  of  natural  and  artificial  ponds 
and  lak- s  suitable  for  gaiae  fish. 


THE  ARTS  AKD  CRAJTS  TSi  HtJEAL  CIVILIZATION 


A  rndio  tnlk  "by  Mr.  Allen  Eaton,  Rissol  Sage  Foundation,  "broadcast 
Tuesday,  Decem"ber  7,  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
Far.T.  and  Ho.ne  Kour  "by  70  stations  associated  v/ith  tlie  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

— ooOOoo — 

I  responded  to  an  invitation  to  speak:  on  the  Rural  Arts  Exhi"bition 
boca/ase  vrhile  it  has  closed  I  do  not  "believe  that  it  has  ended,  and  I  hope 
that  v/e  may  soon  look  upon  it  as  tho  "beginning  of  something  new  and  viorth 

while   It  seems  to  rae  now  that  m.ost  of  the  more  than  22,000  people  who 

visited  this  exhi"bition  wanted  it  continued  or  made  permanent,  or  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  reasoria'ble  to  "believe  that  something  will 
come  out  of  this  great  interest. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  am  not  going  to  speculate  upon 
the  futarc,  "but  tell  you  something  of  the  exhi"bition  itself,  for  my  greatest 
regret  in  connection  with  it  is  that  more  people  from  all  over  the  country 
could  not  have  seen  it,  a:id  I  wish  to  do  what  I  can  to  convey  to  those  who 
were  not  here  som.e thing  of  its  nature  and  significance.     I  will,  therefore, 
descri"bc  it  in  rough  outline,  and  if  there  is  time,  will  say  a  few  words 
a'bout  these  arts  of  our  country  people. 

This  collcctior  of  Rural  Arts,  in  which  every  section  of  our  country 
was  represented,  y/as,  as  has  "'oeen  stated,  a  part  of  the  program  cele'brating 
the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  esta'Dli shine nt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  Was  celc'orated  for  four  days  "beginning  Sunday,  Novem"ber  14;  "but  the 
Rr^ral  Arts  ExIii"bition  was  continuod  throughout  the  month  of  lNTovem"ber,  and 
then,  at  the  request  of  maiiy  people,  extended  through  December  5th. 

For  v/orking  purposes  the  exhi"bition  may  "be  divided  into  five  parts: 

Tho  "background 

The  handicrafts 

The  photographs 

The  plant  decorations 

The  "book  of  the  exlii"bition 

The  background.  I  have  often  said,  is  7&fo  of  any  exhibition,    le  had  all 
agreed  tho.t  the  Patio  of  the  Administration  Building  was  the  one  place  in 
TJashington  for  this  event,  but  you  may  recall  that  this  Patio  is  surrounded 
by  16  immense  arches  which  it  was  necessary  to  cover  both  inside  and  out 
vdth  a  solid  wall,  against  which  wo  could  hang  our  exhibits. 

Tho  inside  of  this  new  and  beautiful  art  gallery  was  filled  with 
handicrafts,  and  the  outside  walls  vrcre  hung  with  large  photographs  of 
country  scenes  and  country  life;  every  State  and  many  of  the  possessions 
were  represented  in  the  handicrrft  or  the  photographic  division. 
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The  handicrafts  included  expressions  in  many  materials,  spinning,  weaving, 
needlev/ork  of  many  varieties,  rag  making,  iDasketry,  whittling  and  carving, 
small  furniture,  pottery,  glass,  work  in  iron,  copper,  "brass,  pewter, 
silver,  horn,  leather  work,  cut  stones,  Jewelry,  toys  and  dolls,  "beautiful 
examples  of  jellies,  fruits  and  other  food  stuffs,  containers  for  them  and 
other  forms  which  I  cannot  recall  off  hand. 

The  great  point  of  this  cxhi"bition  v/as  that  it  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  contemporary  work.     The  tvio  important  exceptions  wore: 

1.  A  great  rag  rug  made  in  Now  England  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  - 
the  most  "beautiful  one  I  have  ever  seen. 

and 

2.  The  oldest  dated  quilt  in  America,  made  in  T7est  Virginia, 
then  Virginia  in  1795. 

These  two  wore  shovm  "because  they  are  very  fine  examples  of  folk  arts 
practiced  today.     For  the  first  time,   I  "believe,  the  arts  of  the  Indian 
were  shovTn,  not  as  products  of  an  odd  people,  "but  as  part  of  the  arts 
of  our  rural  population,  with  exceptionally  rich  trriditions  and  expressions. 

The  photographs,  ahout  100  in  num"ber,  included  the  finest  lot  of  raral 
su"bjects  ever  "brought  together,   I  "believe,  and  I  regret  I  cannot  stop  to 
descri"be  these  cent ri"'' itions  "by  our  foremost  American  photographers  of  the 
rural  scone. 

The  decorations  were  soraethii-ig  special.    The  great  rural  plants,  corn,  wheat, 
cotton  and  to"bacco  v?ere  used  "beautifully;  the  cotton  and  to"bacco  in  "bloom 
and  the  wheat  in  the  milk.     Corn  from  several  states  and  red  peppers  from 
the  Southwest  were  used  with  restraint,  "but  effectively. 

The  "book  -  I  must  mention  the  "book  of  the  Exlii"bition,  for  it  too  has  its 
roots  in  countiy  soil,  and  is,   to  my  way  of  thiriiting,  a  real  contri"bution 
to  "both  the  rural  literature  and  the  graphic  arts  of  our  country. 

It  Was  designed  "by  Fred  Goxxdy.    A  splendid  foreword  on  the  Country 
Arts  v/as  written  "by  Under  Secretary,  M.  L.  TTilson.     There  is  an  article 
interpreting  the  exhi"bition;  many  fine  photographs;  a  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  Act  esta"bli  shing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  written  in  long  hand, 
and  signe.d  "by  A"braham  Lincoln.     There  are  pictures  of  country  handicrafts 
and  a  reproduction  of  a  potato  print,  a  medium  of  expression  v/hich  any 
count r;/  child  can  have;  and  many  other  features  vfhich  I  must  pass  over. 

I  have  "brought  dovm  from  the  exhi"bition  room  to  this  Radio  Station, 
in  a  "big  mountain  "basket,  several  examples  of  handicrafts  which  I  wanted 
to  descri"bc  to  you  as  well  as  I  could  "by  words  through  the  adr;  "but  I  see 
"by  the  clock  that  I  won't  have  much  time  to  tell  you  about  them.     I  can, 
however,  name  a  fcv/  and  tell  you  a  little  a"bout  them. 

From  a  Connecticut  farmer,   I  have  borrowed  this  beautiful  yellow 
seed  corn,  which  I  promised  to  get  back  to  him,  in  order  that  he  nay  plant 
it  this  coming  Spring. 
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This  fine  weaving  from  North  Carolina  was  done  "by  a  woman,  v;ho, 
"bcforo  she  acquired  a  loon,  earned  all  the  cash  incone  for  her  cioiant-^^in 
frjnily  by  going  into  the  for..st,  felling  trees,  working  then  up  into  rail- 
road ties  and  hauling  then  "by  nulc  too/;,  eight  to  tvrelve  nilcs  to  the  near- 
est station. 

This  "beautiful  crocheted  afghan  from  Oregon  was  made  hy  two  young 
v/onen,  who  carded  the  wool,  spun  the  yarn  and  dyed  it  with  vegetable  dies 
native  to  their  hone  at  Blue  River,  Oregon.     The  mother  crocheted  the  afghan. 

These  gay  colored  mittens,  vriiich  might  have  cone  from  Norway,  Sweden 
or  Finland,  were  knitted  "by  country  people  in  New  Hampshire,  and  most  of 
then  ai'c  original  designs. 

From  Tennessee,  cor^ies  this  red  and  vrhito  coverlet,  woven  "by  a  young 
man  whose  grandmother  spun  all  the  yarn  in  her  hundredth  year,  and  who 
taught  him  this  design  which  is  called  the  TJalls  of  Jericho. 

This  attractive  brovm  textile  comes  from  an  Acadian  weaver  in 
Louisiana,  who  raised  brown  cotton  instead  of  white.     Someone  gave  the 
Acadians  the  seed  of  the  brown  cotton,  which  cane  from  Asia  more  than  100 
years  ago,  and  as  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only  place  in  America  where  the 
blown  cotton  is  raised. 

I  could'not,  of  course,  briiig  the  Texas  Exhibit  the  Tnatn  features 
of  which  arc  a  rj.ral   -orae  pantry  completely  stocked  for  the  winter  after  a 
pattern  used  in  hundreds  of  homos  in  the  Lone  Star  State.     All  of  this 
excellent  harness  was  made  by  negro  farmers  of  Texas,  who  cured  the  hides 
of  their  beef  cattle  and  made  the  harness  entirely  except  the  metal  parts. 

This  gourd  brjajo  cane  from  Kentucky,  and  is  one  of  a  large  number 
of  musical  instruments  made  by  camtry  people,  several  of  them  from  the 
lumber  camps  of  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  special  collection  of  dulcimers  from  the  Southern  Highlands. 

These  raicrophotographs  of  snowflakes  were  done  by  TiT.  A.  Bentley,  who 
lived  all  his  life  near  Jericho,  "'/ermont,  in  the  pathway  of  storms  famous 
for  their  snow  crystals.    His  mother,  noticing  his  efforts  to  draw  these 
snow  crysta.ls,  managed  to  get  a  small  camera  with  a  microscopic  attachment, 
and  lured  by  the  beauty  of  the  snowflakes,  Mr.  Bentley  made  more  than  five 
thousand  during  his  life-time,  most  of  them  in  the  valley  where  he  was  born. 
He  lived  to  see  his  collection  recognized  as  not  only  the  most  beautiful, 
"but  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  most  ir.-rportant  in  the  world. 
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J  '  BRESSING  BETTER  SWS5T  CORI^  /  ^^^enf      ,  ^ 

A  radio  'broadcast        Gove' Hamtidge,  Editor,  YearlDook,  anaM#©,j^gg^aH stury, 
Chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  Thursday,  Decemher  6,  1937.  in  the  Dejarteu^ 
of  Agricult^ore  period  of  the  ITational  Earm  and  Home  Hour,  "broadcast  "by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  70  associated  radio  stations. 

 ooOoo  

SALISBURY: 

When  a  farmer  hears  the  word  corn,  especially  if  he's  a  farmer  in  the 
Middle  West,  he  immediately  thinks  of  field  corn  —  and  may"be  of  hogs  at  the 
same  moment.    But  to  millions  of  people  who  aren't  farmers  —  and  some  of  them 
never  saw  a  hog  except  in  the  form  of  a  ham  or  a  slice  of  tacon  or  a  pork  chop  — 
to  a  great  many  people,  corn  means  .just  one  thing.    Taole  corn  —  a  delicious 
sweet  vegetable  that  they  eat  in  their  fingers,  off  a  cob  —  or  else  out  of  a 
can.     Sweet  corn,  in  other  words. 

Well,  the  plant  breeders  have  been  just  as  busy  with  this  native  American 
vegetable  as  they  have  with  other  farm  and  garden  crops  —  and  Gove  Harabidge, 
who  is  here  in  the  studio  today,  is  going  to  tell  us  w'nat  they've  been  doing  to 
improve  sweet  corn.     Gove  was  editor  of  a  book  that  any  farmer  can  get  for  the 
asking  —  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agri cult-ore,  which  tells  about  the  breeding  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  A  to  Z.    At  least,  if  there  are  any  that  begin  v/ith 
Z.    The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  at  the  moment  is  zebra,  which  isn't  a  vegetable 
or  a  fruit. 

KAIvSISGB: 

There's  one  anyway,  Morse  —  zucchini,  a  kind  of  squash. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,  I  was  right,  then.     The  Yearbook  deals  v/ith  fruits  and  vegetables, 
from  Apples  to  Zucchini.    Right  now  we're  concerned  with  one  of  the  best  of  them 
all,  which  is  sv/eet  corn.    IThat '  s  the  biggest  achievement  in  sv/eet  corn  breeding 
in  recent  years,  Gove? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  if  you're  thinking  of  practical  results,  Morse,  I'd  say  it  was 
hybrid  sweet  corn.    The  outstanding  example  is  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

SALISBURY: 

What's  remarkable  about  Golden  Cross  Bantam  corn?     I  mean  —  how  is  it 
any  better  tlian  that  good  old  standby,  Golden  Bantam? 

HAMBIDGE: 

It's  better  in  at  least  two  very  important  ways,  Morse.    Eirst,  it's  a 
hybrid  corn  —  that  is,  the  seed  can  be  produced  only  by  crossing  certain  se- 
lected inbred  lines.    Now  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  any  hybrid  corn, 
whether  it's  field  corn  or  sweet  corn  or  popcorn,  is  its  remarkable  uniformity. 
You  can  go  through  a  field  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  corn  and  every  ear  will  be 
just  about  as  much  like  every  other  ear  as  —  well,  as  one  of  the  Dior^ie  quintup- 
lets is  like  her  four  little  sisters. 
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SALISBURY: 

That's  an  achievement,  certainly.     It  makes  me  think  of  thousands  of 
'little  Dionnes,  all  exactly  alike.     Still  —  uli  —  not  everyone  would  want 
quintuplets.    Why  are  they  such  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  sweet  corn? 

HAMBIDG_E: 

Vifell,  I  used  to  sell  Golden  Bantam  corn  on  a  roadside  stand  —  long 
"before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  Golden  Gross  Bantam.    Believe  me,  I  would 
have  thought  it  a  great  advantage  to  liave  absolutely  uniform  ears.     It's  like 
a  "box  of  candy,  Morse.    You  take  some  "boxes,  of  candy,  and  every  piece  is  perfect. 
Then  again,  some  hoxes  have  a  lot  of  wh-at  we  used  to  call  spit"bac>s  when  I  was 
young. 

SALISBURY:  ^ 

Viihat  do  you  mean  hy  a  spit"back,  if  I  miay  ask? 

HAMBIDGE: 

IVell,  a  spit"baclc  is  a  piece  of  candy  that  you  find  you  don' t  like  — 
after  you've  "bitten  a  piece  out  of  it.         .,  . 

SALISBURY:  . 

I  see  —  a  very  elegant  word,  Gove.    I  get  your  point.    'iVhat  you  mean  is 
that  in  a  field  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  there  aren't  any  runts  or  overripe  or 
underripe  ears  for  a  ciistomer  to  throv/  "back  at  you. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Exactly.     They're  all  the  same  nice  large  size,  same  degree  of  tenderness 
and  sweetness,   same  deep  meaty  kernels. 

SALISBURY: 

It  kind  of  makes  my  mouth  water  to  thinl'  of  a  "big  platter  of  those  uniform 
golden  ears,  v/ith  a  nice  steamy  smell,  and  a  good-sized  chunk  of  "butter  on  the 
side.    H'm.     I  could  get  away  with  five  or  six  right  now.     Oh,  well  —  v/hat '  s 
the  use?     This  is  the  first  of  Decem'ber.    There's  a  long  tine  to  '••'ait  for  the 
sv/eet  corn  season. 

HAI'ffllDGE : 

That  "brings  up  another  point,  Morse.    After  all,  the  amount  of  corn  eaten 
on  the  coTd  in  sumiiner  is  very  small  compared  to  the  amount  eaten  all  year  round 
from  cans.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  in  the  canning  indxistry  thay  h;;^"brid  sweet 
corn  has  heen  most  important.    One  of  the  greatest  draw'Dacks  of  the  old  sv/eet 
corn  for  canners  v/as  its  great  lack  of  uniformity,  especially  in  ripening.  The 
uniformity  of  hy"brid  corn  in  every  respect  —  including  degree  of  ripeness, 
quality,  and  size  —  has  practically  ena'Dled  canners  to  revolutionize  their 
machinery  and  their  canning  methods.    Hearing  this  past  year,  I  "believe  tliat 
a'bout  80  percent  of  all  the  yellov/  sweet  corn  grown  for  canning  v/as  hyhrid  corn  — 
and  a'bout  half  of  that  was  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

SALISBURY: . 

I  should  thin]:  the  corn  crecders  v/ould  feel  very  proud  of  themselves, 
Gove.    Let's  see  —  I  "believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  produced  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  in  cooperation  with  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  jusif  a'bout 
ten  years  ago.     Isn't  that  right? 
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HAM3IDGS; 

Yes,  that's  right.     The  first  hyhrid  sweet  corn,  however,  v;as  produced 
■b7  the  Connecticut  station  thirteen  years  a^o  —  in  l^SU.    Nearly  every  agricul- 
tural e:;peri3aent  station  nov/  has  crossbred  stocks  of  its  own  —  but  Connecticut, 
Minnesota,  and  Fardue  are  pretty  well  in  the  lead. 

SALIS57HY: 

Crove,  I  think  you  said  that  this  hybrid  sweet  corn  is  important  for  two 
reasons.     So  far  we  seem  to  have  discussed  only  one  —  its  remarkable  unifonnity, 
which  is  a  big' advantage  for  both  market  growers  and  canners.    Uliat's  the  other 
reason? 

liAIvlBIDGS: 

The  other  reason,  Morse,  in  the  case  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  at  least, 
is  th^t  it's  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt  or  Stewart's  disease.    Sacterial  wilt 
does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  s'veet  corn  in  certain  regions  and  certain  seasons. 
I've  known  it  to  wipe  out  a  whole  crop  of  early  sweet  corn.  , 

You  might  say,  of  course,  that  there's  still  a  third  reason  why  hybrid 
sweet  corn  is  important  —  and  that's  its  high  yield.    However,  tha,t  again  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the  unif ormit:/  of  the  plants.    T.iat  one  yields,  they  all 
yield.    The  production  isn't  spotty  and  uneven. 

SALISBURY: 

•7ell,  now,  are  the  sweet-corn  breeders  v;orking  on  anything  else  tliat '  s 
remarkable  besides  these  hybrids  like  Golden  Cross  Bantam? 

HAMBIDG3: 

Yes,  there's  another  development  in  the  works  that's  of  very  great  interest 
to  Southerners  particularly.    T"nat '  s  the  effort  to  outvdt  the  corn  earworm. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  yes  —  tliat  fellow  who  makes  it  impossible  to  grov/  sv/eet  corn  dovm 
South.    That's  the  one  single  handicap  in  Southern  cooking  —  at  least  in  my 
opinion.    They  don't  have  any  sv/eet  corn.    Of  course  they  use  field  corn  for 
"roasting  ears,"  and  it's  all  right  in  its  v/ay,  especially  over  a  campfire  — 
but  it  can't  come  up  to  the  real  article.    But  what  can  plant  breeders  do  about 
the  corn  earworm,  Gove? 

KM3IDG3: 

■^ell,  what  they're  trying  to  do  really  is  to  breed  corn  that  the  earworras 
will  keep  away  from  —  or  that  they  can't  damage  if  they  do  try  to  attack  it. 

SALISBIRY; 

It  seems  as  though  that  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  job. 
HAMBIDGS; 

Yes,  except  for  one  thing.    There  are  already  Southern  field  corns  —  dent 
corns  —  that  are  resistant  to  the  earworm.    Just  why,  nobody  is  quite  sure. 
Sometimes  it's  due  to  the  length  or  the  tightness  of  the  husk,  but  there  may  be 
other  things  too  —  maybe  some  substance  in  the  corn  tliat  makes  it  unattractive 
to  earworms,  for  instance.     There's  still  work  to  be  done  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  the  resistance.    But  at  any  rate,  the  corn  i_s  resistant  —  probably  because 
for  many  generations  the  resistant  plants  would  survive  and  have  the  best  chance 
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of  "being  saved  for  seed.    17ell,  what  the  "breeders  are  doing  is  to  cross  these 
resistant  varieties  of  dent  corn  with  sweet  corn,  to  get  a  new  kind  of  corn 
that  v/ill  be  "both  sweet  and  resistant  to  the  earworm. 

-SALISBURY: 

That's  certainly  something  to  look  forv/ard  to.     I  understand  the  project 
has  met  v/ith  some  success,  too.     Is  tlmt  right? 

HAI'.KIDGB:      '  • 

Yes.    The  Teicas  station  ?ias  produced  two  varieties,  Honey  Jvsie  and  Sur- 
cropper  Sugar,  that  are  sweet  and  highly  resistant  to  the  earworm.    Florida  and 
Georgia  have  produced  promising  varieties,  too.     I  understand,  however,  that 
none  of  the  work  so  far  satisfies  the  plant  "breeders  tr^at  they've  rv3ally  got  the 
pro"blem  licked  —  but  they're  going  ahead  with  it,  and  of  course  there's  a 
tremendous  interest  in  the  thing  among  Southern  truck  growers  and  h.orae  gardeners. 

SALISEURY: 

'.Tell,  I'm  afraid  our  time  is  uj).    Fe'll  h^.ve  to  refer  our  listeners  to 
the  article  by  C.  T.  Poole  in  the  1937  Year"book  of  Agriculture  if  they  want  to 
find  out  more  about  modern  svi^eet  corn  "breeding.    The  Year"book,  as  I've  an- 
nounced hefore,  -Can  "be  obtained  free  hy  writing  to  your  Congressman,  who  has  a 
limited  supply  for  distrihution  in  your  district.    After  this  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, the  "book  will  he  on  sale  "by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Goverrjnent 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $2,00  a  copy. 
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A  ?ORWAilD  STEP  IN  ?ORESTHY 

A  radio  trlk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information,  broadeas*  3»ridg^^j. 
December  10,  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  National  Farm  and  Homi^ 
Hour . 
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Town  and  community  forests  that  pay  as  they  grow  were  advocated  oy  the 
Forest  Service  as  work  reservoirs  for  unskilled  labor  in  a  report  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  toda;;/'. 

Many  tov/ns  and  some  other  groups  can  make  good  use  of  tax  delinquent,  sub- 
maTginid  :"nd  other  cheap  lands  to  develop  Vcduable  forest  properties,  it  was 
pointed  out.     The  Forest  Service  stated  such  forests  can  often  more  than  pay  for 
themselves,  provide  recreation,  and  serve  as  work  reservoirs  for  city  and  some 
rural  areas. 

Commenting  on  the  report.   Secretary  Wallace  referred  to  the  idea  as  another 
forward  step  tov/ard  rounding  out  the  Nation's  forestry  pro.grajn.    He  mentioned  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Forests,  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  making  available  low 
cost  seedlings  for  farm  planting,  the  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act,  and  other 
legislation  as  important  forward  strides  in  forestry  and  conservation  during  the 
past  33  years. 

The  idea  of  community  forests  is  not  new,  according  to  F.  A.  Silcox,  chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  this  couiitry  alone, 
he  said,  there  are  already  1,097  towns  and  counties  in  27  states  that  now  have 
such  forests.     They  cover  an  area  of  2,889,605  acres,  producing  fuel  and  timber, 
protecting  watersheds,  providing  recreation  and  wildlife  refuges.     The  town  with- 
out a  forest  in  Europe  is  an  exception,  he  added,  and  many  tovms,  cities,  and 
communities  on  the  continent.  maint:dn  forests  that  have  provided  income  and  em- 
ployment for  many  generations. 

Some  comm'unity  forests  in  New  England  report  cash  profits.     Others  save 
taxes  by  furnishing  timber  for  community  repairs,  fuel  for  schools,  recreation, 
and  watershed  protection. 

Tov/ns  find  communities  t'a:xt  have  or  cjtn  acquire  lands  for  forests  may  obtain 
guidance  from  State  forestry  departments  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser'-'-ice  in  establish- 
ing new  plantings  and  improving  existing  stands  of  timber.     The  Forest  Service 
suggests  planning  the  town  forests  to  serve  a  variety  of  uses.    Under  "nroltiple 
use"  mi-inagement  demands  for  recreation  can  be  met  without  interfering  '-dth  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  ?rA  timber  for  revenue. 

The  practice  of  forestry  makes  the  tovm  forest  a  good  business  proposition 
worth  investigating  by  every  place  that  is  near  tax  delinquent  or  submargina.1  land, 
Mr.  Silcox  stated.    Approximately  41,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  were  not  paying 
taxes  in  1935,  according  to  the  longtime  rural  real  estate  survey  of  that  year. 

Ti'^e  Forest  Service  stresses  particularly  the  opportunity  these  forests  may 
provide  for  unskilled  labor  in  nurseries,  and  for  planting  ond  forest  maintenance. 
The  use  of  unskilled  labor  has  yielded  good  returns  from  timber  stand  improvement 
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and  sirailsr  forestry  practices  on  botli  public  and  private  land.     In  periods  of  un- 
emplojirnent ,  toTOs  and  cornnranities  with  forests  can  put  men  to  vork  .and  be  reason- 
ably certain  of  obtaining  returns  to  cover  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  migration  of  population,  ups. and  do\/ns  in  standards  of  living,  and  other 
social  problems  can  be  minimized  with  the  aid  of  community  forests,   said  Silcox. 
They  are  work  reservoirs  near  the  homes  of  laborers  in  bad  times  ?nd  sources  of 
recreation  at  all  times. 


'^^'^  THE  APPLE  PURCHASE  PROGRiJvi  f  -JAN  3 

f  IT,  3.  D«i»ja«4. -^^.i^cult 

.:  A  radio  interview  between  J.  W-,  Tapp,  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 

Corpomtion,  and  A.  D.  Stedma.n,  Agricultural' Adjustment  kdi.a inistrat ion^^ 
broadcast  Tuesdr.y,  December  14,  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agrie^ti*www«i 
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period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  75  , stations  e,Bsociated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  '■'  •   '       '  " 

SALISBURY: 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  brings  us  now  a  report  on 
one  phase  of  its  marketing  work,  the  surplus  removal .programs*    Mr.  Jesse 

Tapp,  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Triple-A' and  aJso  President  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Stedraan,  Assistant 
Administra.tor  of  the  AAA,  who  regularly  reports  to  you  on  Tripler-A  ma,tters, 
will  present  this  information.    First,  Mr.  Stedman. 

STEDMM: 

Thanks,  Morse.     As  you  said,  we're  going  to  talk  about  surplus  removal 
programs  in  general,  but  in  particular,  we  plan  to  tell  the  listeners  about 
the  apple  purchase  prograjr.  that's  nov/  going  on.     Jess,   I'll  ask  you  to  state 
the  situation  tha-t  made  apple  purchases  necessary. 

TAPP: . 

I'll  be  glad  to  do  that,  Sted.    But  first  I'd  like  to  point  out  that 
the  apple  pirrcbase  program  differs  from  many  of  the  surplus-buying  prograjns. 
The  purcha.scs  often  su].)pleraent  marketing  e,greements  and  orders,  which  are 
efforts  by  the  industry,  with  the  help  of  government,  to  solve  marketing 
problems.     In  these  cases,  the  purchases  aim  to  make  the  marketing  a.greement 
programs  more  effective.    Under  existing  powers  of  the.  Triple-A,  however, 
there  can  be  no  marketing  agreement  programs  for  apples.    The  purchase,  program; 
represent  the  primary  help  the  Triple-A  can  give  the  apple  industry  under 
existing  legisla.tion.  . . 

STEDiviA-T: 

Then  we'll  ask  the  listeners  to  remember  there  a.re  iri^jortant  difference; 
between  the  apple-buying  program  a,nd  other  purcha.se  prograjas.    Hov/ever,  Jess, 
the  apple  purchase  prograjn  does  show  how  and  why  the  Triple-A  buys  commodities 
of  which  there's  a  market  surplus. 

'.?/PP: 

Yes,  tha.t's  true.    And  now  to  this  year's  apple  ma,rketing  problem, 
■■'hire's  a  very  big  crop  of  apples  this  year.     The  last  official  crop  report 
•aid  the  estimated  production  for  1937  is  over  211  million  bushels.  That's 
vho    largest  since  the  crop  of  1926. 

STEDMAN: 

The  crop  report  also  said,  as  I  recall,  that  low  prices  might  force 

the  growers  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  the  lov.'er  grade  fruit  on  the  trees  or 
otherwise  waste  it. 
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TAPF: 

Yes.    And  of  course  that's  why  apple  garowers  asked  for  marketing  help* 
Some  of  them  wrote  in  tha.t  at  the  start  of  the  pea-Bon  their  apples  weren't 
selling  at  all.    They  added  that  ihey  believed  the  purchases  "by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  had  helped  them  because  they  can  now  sell 
their  better  grade  fruit  at  reasonable  prices. 

STEDMAN: 

How  much  he.s  the  corporation  bought  so  far  this  yeexl 

TAPP:  '  . 

Up  to  last  "E^iduxy  night,  the  corporation  had  bought  4,160  cars  of 
apples.     With  600  bushels  to  a  car,  that  means  about  2  l/2  million  bushels. 

STEDIvlAN;  '    '  ■ 

Well,  those  are  big  figures,  but  of  course  they  don  t  represent  a  very 
big  share  of  the  crop, 

TAPP: 

No,  they  don't.     You  see,  the  corporation  only  tries  to  prevent  gluts 
when  possible,  or  to  remove  them  when  they  appear,  so  the  apples  can  keep 
moving  through  the  regular  markets. 

STEDMAU; 

It's  easy  to  see  that  there  would  be  limits  on  PSCC  buying.     For  one 
thing,  the  e,pples  are  given  to  persons  on  relief,  and  there  are  definite 
limits  to  the  quantities  they  can  use  to  advantage. 

TAPP: 

There  a.re.     Also  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of  perishable  goods 
the  State  relief  agencies  can  handle. 

STEDMM: 

Other  limits,  too,  I  know.     But  we  haven't  told  just  what  the  corpora- 
tion is. 

TAPF: 

Well,  this  corporation — we  often  call  it  the  FSCC — works  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     It's  the  commodity  p\irchasing 
a^ent  for  the  Triple-A. 

STEDMAN:  : 
And  the  purpose  of  its  vrork  

TAPP; 

Several  purposes.     The  corporation  buys  surplus  farm  products  and  turns 
them  over  to  State  e^gencies  for  distribution  to  persons  on  relief.     Tha,t  not 
only  prevents  waste  and  gets  more  of  the  commodity  into  use,  but  it  also  tak:es 
a.way  part  of  the  market  surplus  and  helps  the  growers.     This  applies  to  the 
apple  buying  program. 

STEDMAN: 

Next  I'd  suggest  you  explain  how  the  corporation  works. 
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TAPP: 

\7ell,  those  vrho  "knou  their  apples"  can  easily  tell  pretty  eerly  in  the 
game  where  the  trouble  spots  are.    Ti'hen  it  appeared  that  a  tig  apple  producing 
area  was  developing  market  trouble,  the  corporation  v/ould  send  out  a  pur- 
chasing agent.    He'd  get  in  touch  with  the  growers  and  shippers  and  analyze 
the  situation  for  us.     Then,   if  his  facts  showed  the  need  for  a  purchase  pro- 
gram, and  indicated  that  a  purchase  progryjn  could  do  some  good,  the  corporation 
would  give  him  orders  to  b\ay. 

STEDivJU\I: 

That  gives  us  the  general  idea.    But  you  mif'^^ht  say  a  little  more  about 
the  mechanics  of  buying. 

TAPP: 

You  mean,  hov/  the  'FSCC  purchrsing  agents  work? 
STEDMM: 

After  they  get  orders  to  buy  copies. 

TAPP: 

;Yell,  committees  of  growers  are  organized,  md  they  help  the  purchasing 
agent  determine  how  much  to  buy  of  the  different  varieties,  in  the  different 
localities  and  from  different  groups  of  growers. 

STEDkM: 

And  the  agent  docs  buy  from  grov;ers. 

TAPP: 

He  buys  from  growers  end  from  shippers;  and  he  buys  in  the  country 
where  the  apples  are. 

ST2Di..ArJ: 

I  jud.-e  that's  an  economical  way  of  buying. 

TAPP: 

It  is.    You  save  some  freight  and  handling  charges  that  v/a,y.    Aiid  there's 
another  thing — you  can  help  prevent  gluts  instead  of  removing  the  gluts  after 
they  appear. 

ST^LkAII: 

Something  like  pushing  a  car.     It  isn't  as  hard  to  keep  a  car  moving  as 
it  is  to  start  it  rolling.    And  it's  easier,  I  take  it,  to  keep  apples  moving 
through  market  channels  if  you  can  keep  the  ma,rket  from  getting  stopped  up. 

TAPP; 

That's  a  good  comparison.  Well,  the  test  of  a  method  is  hov;  it  v/orks. 
The  apple  purcha.se  prograjn  has  been  working  pretty  well.    The  corporation 
started  buying  last  July — G-ravenstein  apples  in  California,.     Then  it  bouglit  in 
Washington  eoid  Idaiio .     Then  in  the  Cumberland  and  Shena.ndoah  Valleys,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  so  on,   in  a  total  of  25  states. 

STEDMAN: 

That's  tha,t  on  the  program  of  buying  fresh  apples.    Now  a  word  a.bout 
purchases  of  dried  apples. 


TAPF: 

Yes,  v/e're  supplementing  the  purchase  program  for  fresh  apples  with  the 
dried  apple  program.     The  operators  of  apple  drying  plants  "buy  from  growers  10 
pounds  of  fresh  apples  for  every  one  pound  of  dried  apples  they  sell  to  the 
rSCC.     They  agree  to  use  a  certain  grade  and  size  and  pay  a  certain  price,  in 
line  with  the  price  they  get  for  their  dried  apples. 

STSDMAN: 

V/ell,  Joss,  we've  covered  the  main  facts  about  the  apple  buying  program. 
Do  you  have  any  more  comments? 

TAPF: 

Just  one,   Sted.     The  apple  industry  faces  marketing  problems  along  v/ith 
big  production  e.bout  every  other  year.     The  purchase  programs  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  meet  these  problems.     They  are  not  a  perma.nent  solution.    But  in 
these  programs,  the  Triple-A  is  using  the  only  pov/er  it  ha,s  at  present  to  aid 
the  apple  grov/er  in  meeting  the  situation  resulting  from  excess  supplies. 

SALISBURY: 

Thanlc  you,  Jess,  a,nd  thenk  you,  Sted.     Farm  and  Home  listeners,  you  have 
heard  Mr.  Jesse  V.  Tapp  and  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Stedrnan,  Assistant  Administrators 
of  the  Triple-A,  discussing  purchase  progrojas  of  the  Federal  Si-irplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation,  this  year's  appl^j  purchase  progrrjn  in  particular. 

m 
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A  rndio  interviev;  'botwcen  Govo  Hamtidge,  editor  1937  Yearbook  of 
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SALIS5IHY:  - 

i:0V7  that  winter  is  about  to  shut  dMvm  of f  iciallyj_i t '  s  a  irood  time, 
to  tall-:  aboxit  cheerful  subjects,  and  wo  h,T\re  s^lectred'-a- 'piiTti-eiil^irly 
cheerful  one  for  the  next  ten  minu-tos  -  strawberries.     I've  heard  some 
people  declare  that  the  strawberry  is  the  best  of  all  our  fraits,  bar 
none,  and  far  be  it  from  ne  to  disagree  with  them.-    In  the  1937  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,   the  story  of  strawberry  breeding  is  told  by  George  li:, 
Darrov/,  who  is  an  old  hand  at  this  v/ork.     Ee  describes  what  breeders  have  do 
and  are  doing  with  tiie  strawberries  and  what  they  hope  to  do  in  the  future, 
and  he  tells  about  the  new  varieties  of  today  and  tomorrow.    As  you  knov;, 
the  lt:37  Yearbook  is  probably  the  most  comprtihensivc ,  useful,  and  educa- 
tional account  of  breeding  work  with  all  kinds  of  fraits  and  vegetables 
ever  published.     It  is  distributed  bj'  Congress,  and  G,ny  farmer  \itio  wants 
a  cop2"  for  his  collection  of  books  on  agriculture  may  get  it  for  the  asking. 

Gove  Kambidge,  editor  of  the  book,  is  going  to  talk  about  the 
breeding  of  strawberries  toda^-.    At  this  moment  he  is  sitting  opposite  me 
on  the  other  side  uf  a  table  -  nut  a  dinner  table,  unfortunately,  though 
it's  dinner  time  here  in  Washington  -  and  he  has  a  kind  of  wistful,  hungry, 
faraway  look  in  his  eye.    He  seems  to  be  thinking  about  -  well,  my  guess 
is  that  he's  thinking  about  something  like  a  large  dish  of  strav/berry 
shortc-ikc  decorated  with  whipped  cream. 

HAI.:BII}GS: 

You're  almost  a  mind  reader,  Morse.    TTliat  I  was  thinking  about 
was  a  day  last  June  when.  I  happened  to  drop  in  at  George  Darrow' s  combined 
office  and  laboratory  at  the  Federal  experiment  station  at  Beltsville, 
Marylana.    As  good  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  strawberry  testing  day. 
There  were  boxes  of  strawberries  everywhere,  all  over  the  room  -  including 
a  lot  of  new  seedlings  that  Mr.  Darrow  had  just  brought  up  from  TTillard, 
North  Carolina.    Morse,  it  was  a  strav/berry-lover' s  dream.     There 'were 
dark  strawberries  and  ligrit  strawberries,  long  thin  ones  and  short  plump 
ones,  sweet  ones  rjid  acid  ones,  juicy  ones  and  dry  ones.    And  wandering 
around  the  rooir.  there  were  three  or  fcrur  experts  giving  the  berries  a 
taste  test,  whicK  is"  one  of  the  stops  in  deciding  what  ones  are  worth 
introducing  commorcially. 

SALISBURY; 

And  do  you  qualify  as  one  of  the  experts  in  strawberry  tastiiig, 

Gove? 


( over) 
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HAMBIDGE: 

Wo,  I 'm.  Just  .an  enthusiastic  amateur.     Your  roal  food  taster,  » 
if  you've  ever  watched  one  -  he  takes  a  delicate  nih^ble,   sort  of  rolls 
it  around  on  his  torigue,  .gets  v/hat  you  just  called  a  farav/ay  look  in 
his  eye,  and  then,  having  made  up  his  mind  o.li out  it,  delicately  spits  the 
hite  out.  'TTcll,   nov;,  tho.t  would  never  do  forme—  I  lack  the  necessary 
stern  self-control.    When  I  get  my  teeth  into  a  stro-wTperry,  I  don't 
lot  ^;o,     I'm  not  so  much  a  strawlDerry  taster  as  a  strawherry  s'.v-'Jlovfer, 
if  you  get  rae  -  "but  as  a  strawherry  swallower  I  have  few  equals,  having 
"been  at  it,  man  and  lioy,  nigh  onto  fifty  years.    And  "believe  me,  I  added 
quite  a  lot  to  the  record  that  morhintg.     In  ot'ner  v/ords,  Morse  -  I  had 
a  very  good  time,  and  I  hope  to  happen  in  on  the  same  day  next  year. 

SALISBURY;'  ' 

Ye.s,  I  judge  you  did  have'  a  good  time,   Gove  -  it  sounds  as  though 
it  must  have  '"been  a  ver;,^  fruitful  experience.     You  might  tip  me  off  when 
you  go  out  rext  June  and.  I'll  keep  you  company.     If  necessary  I'll  put 
on  my  famous  straw"berry  taster's  disguise  so  they'll  let  me  in. 

By  the  way  -  how  many  of  the  nev/  straw"berries  pass  tests  like  that? 
Are  there  man;;/  that  are  considered  first-rate  and  worth  introdacing  commer- 
cially? 

HAMBIDOS: 

Very  few  -  only  one  out  of  many  hundreds,  Morse.    -For  instance, 
according  to  Mr.  Harrow,   over  a  quarter  of  a  million  seedlings  have  been 
.produced  in  the  crosses  made  in  only  tnroe  places,  in  Maryland,  North 
Carolina.,  and  Oregon.    Out  of  that  quarter  of  a  million,  ahout  2  percent 
or  4,500  pass  the  first  test  and  are  considered  worth  further  trial. 
The  final  tests  will  seed  out  all  "but  a  couple  of  dozen  at  the  most. 
Those  arc  the  ones  that  are  considered  to  "be  superior  not  only  in  flavor 
"but  in  other  qualities  -  and  they  ai'e  the  ones  that  will  "be  named  and 
introduced  to  grov/ers. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  sounds  like  a  great  deal  of  work. 
But  it's  the  same  in,  other  lines  too.    There  are  thousands  of  "books 
pu'blished  in  the  course  of  a  year  for  one  that  becomes  a  "best  seller. 

rUMBID^; 

Yes,  and  you  might  add  that  plant  "breeders  are  not  staggered  "by 
large  nu.m"bers.     If  they  can  get  a  handful  of  good  new  varieties  out  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  plants,  why,  that's  fine.     One  really  good  new  variety 
means  enough  to  growers  to  pay  many  times  for  the  effort  and  expense  put 
■  into  d.ev eloping  it e 

SALISBURY; 

Co,n  you  name  some  of  the  new  varieties  that  have  come  out  of  this 
work  you've  just  "been  describing,  G-ovc?     I  mean,  out  of  the  v7ork  during 
the  past  few  years  in  Mar^'land,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon? 

HAMBIDGE ; 

Well,  there's  Blakemore.    Blpkemore  is  now  considered  to  bo  the 
best  preserving  strawberry  grown  in  the  United  States.     It's  a  firm  berry, 
stands  up  vfell  in  preserving,  has  a  good  light  red  color,  and  is  especially 
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well  ada])ted  t.u  tlie  South.    Taen  there's  Hcdhoart.     Redheart  is  now  the 
most  vddely  grov/n  of  any  c anni i.g .  vari e ty ,  thougii  it  was  introduced  only 
about  6  years  ago.     It's  classed  as  a  ve ry  finn  "berrj'  that  doesn't  crinkle 
in  tho  canning  process.    Next  there's  -  let's  see  -  Dorsett.    Dorsett  is 
one  of  the  really  superior  dessert  varieties  for  eating  fresh.     It  has  an 
excellent  flavor  and  is  resistant  to  disease,  and -it  was  introduced  about 
5  years  ago.    Finally  there's  Fairfax,  also  introduced  about  5  years  ago. 
It's  0.  dessert  berry  too.  ■  I  gave  the  Ftxirfax  a  thorough  chewing-and- 
swallov/ing  test  that  day  last  June,  to  the  extent  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  quart,  and  I  must  say  they  went  down  extremely  v;ell.    But  Mr.  Darrowv. 
tells  me  even  the  Dorsett  and  the  Fp.irfojc  will  be  improved  on. 

SALIS3UIIY; 

Cp.n  you  tell  us  in  a  few  words  what  the  breeders  are  after,  Gove? 
It's  not  just  a  question  of  getting  a  better  berry,  of  course.  There 
are  definite  objectives  they  have  in  mind — objectives  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  growers  and  manufacturers  of  strawberry  products,  and  the  taste 
of  the  public  -  the  millions  of  strav/berry  swallovrcrs,  like  yourself. 

HAfffllBGE: 

I  think  I  can  riojne  off  what  Darrow  considers  the  principal  ob- 
jectives, Morse.     There  are  six  of  them  all  told. 

First  -  breeders  want  to  get  plants  with  greater  resistance  to 
diseases  -  all  kinds  of  diseases  that  attack  the  strawberry.    Darro\7  even 
has  .-lu-i  idea  that  he  ma,y  be  able  to  get  some  resistance  to  insect  attacks 
and  to  oclworms. 

Second  -  breeders  want  plants  that  will  be  more  resistant  to  hot 
weather,  to  freezing,  and  to  drought.    For  instance,  you  know  how  carefully 
strawberry  plants  have  to  be  covered  in  winter  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
countiv    "^cll,  why  not  breed  a  strawberry  that  would  be  able  to  stand  up 
against  low  temperatures?     There's  reason  to  believe  that  something  could 
be  done  in  that  line. 

Third  -  breeders  want  plants  bettor  adapted  to  the  short  days  of 
the  South  on  the  one  hand  and  the  long  summer  days  of  the  North  on  the 
other.     It' s  true  that  strawberries  can  v.ovi  be  grown  in  every  State  in 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  way  from  Florida  to  Alaska  -  thanks  to 
the  work  of  plant  breeders.    But  there's  still  room  for  improvement. 

Fourth  -  they  want  berries  that  not  only  have  fine  quality  in  good 
weather,  but  that  will  hold  their  quality  oven  under  conditions  that  at 
present  are  ruinous  to  nnny  a  crop. 

Fifth  -  they  want  berries  with  a  tourer,  firmer  skin.    That  was 
a  suri^rise  to  me  -  but  when  you  thini:  of  it,  the  skin  is  the  protective 
covering  of  the  berry,  and  the  better  this  protection  is,  the  less  likely 
the  berries  are  to  breal^  down  under  a  number  of  different  conditions. 

Sixth  and  finally  -  the  breeders  want  berries  better  adapted  to 
definite  uses.    For  instance,  for  canning  they  want  firm,  deep  red  fruit, 
rather  tart  in  flavor.    For  preserving  they  want  a  lighter  red  color,  but 


they  v^rant  the  color  to  go  ri.-?;ht  through  to  the  center  of  the  fruit.  ?or 
f reezini^  they  want  varieties  that  won't  lose  .their  flavor,  color,  shape, 
or  toxture  under  that  process.  For  flavoring,  -  they  want  "berries  vath  an 
especially  fine.,  strong  aroma:.    And  so  on.  '  -  , 

SAXLSBURY:    ■  ■  ^     '  '  '  ■  •  -  .    ,  , 

Tliill,  it  loolcs  to  rae  as  though  the  strawberry .  "breeders  have  plenty 
of  work  cut-out  for  them.    However,  they've  already. gone  a  long  way.  If 
I  ■reiTiOm'ber  correctly,,  the  straWberry  is  very  young  .-as  a  cultivated  plant, 
in  comparison  vath- such  crop  plants,  as  wheat,  for  instance,  which  has 
"been- grown  "by -liian  for  thousands  of  years.    Practically  all  the  varieties 
of  strav;"berries' we  grow  .today  are.  less  than  50  years  old  -  isn't  that 
right? 

HMBID&E;    ■  • 

Yes,  that's  right.     Our  cultivated  strawberries  originated  from 
t7fo ■  American  wild  species  -  the  little  red  meadov;  strawberry-     -that  grows 
in  Eastern  IJorth  America,  and  the  beach  strawberry,  which  grows  along  the 
Pacific  Coast' and  also  down  along,  the,  coast  of  Chile.    .Incidentally,  it 
seems  that  accordirg  to  old  accounts  the  Indians  in  Chile  had  already  se- 
lected plants  that  produced  berries  as  big  as  a  v.'aliiut  -  and  .s.ometimes  as 
big  as  a  hen's  egg  -  before  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador.    TTnere  the 
Indians  found  perfect-flowered  plants  that  didn't  need  cross-fertilization 
nobody  knows.     Nobody  has  been  oble  to  find  them  nmong  the  beach  straw- 
berries of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  the  United  States.     There's  a  good  deal 
of  interest .  right  now  in  breeding  certain  qualities  of  v/ild  .strawberries 
into  our  cuiltivo.ted  varieties,,  and  Darrpw  suggests  that-  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  s-arvey  the  coast  of  Chile,   and  particularly  I^obinson  Crusoe's 
island,  for  plants  that  might  be  useful  in  breedir^  work. 

SALISBIHY:  ■ 

Did  I  xindorstarid  you  to  say  Robinson  Cru.soe' s  island,  G-ove? 

HAMBISGE;    ■  -  - 

Yes  -  the  island  called  Juan  Eernandez. 

SALI  'SURY: 

TTell,  I  always  thought  there  v/as  something  kind  of  poetic  about 
the  stravrbcrry,  and  I  must  say  that  adds  the  final  touch  of  romance. 
Imagine  hunting  for  vrild  strawberries  as  big  as  hen's  eggs  on  Robinson 
Crusoe's  islandl    And  perfect-flowered  strawberries  at  that  I     I  suppose 
you.'d  like  to  go  along  as  official  taster,  hey? 

HA^IDGB; 

'Jell,  Morse,  if  I  do  I'll  see  that  you  go  with  me  as  the  official 
broadcaster  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  Strawberry  Exnpedition. 

SALISBURY; 

Shades  of  my  childhood]    TOiat  an  expedition  that  would  bel 

But  getting  down  to  sober  fact  -  you  have  been  listening  to  a 
broadcast  on  strawberry  breeding  based  on  George  TT.  Darrow' s  account  of  the 
work  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.    The  Yearbook  is  di stri bated  free 
•by  Members  of*  Congress,  rjid  you  moy  secure  your  copy  by  writing  to  your 
Congressman  for  it.    TiTlien  the  free  supply  is  exhausted,  the  book  v/ill  be 
on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  uf  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  $2  a  copy 
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A  radio  interview  between  ii.  H.  Tolley,  Adninistrator ,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  and  Horse  Salisbury'-,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast  Tuesday, 
December  21,  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  xjoriod,  national  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  by  75  stations  n ssoci-'^t ed  witn  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

SAIJSBURY; 

No'7  we  bring  you  a  report  from  the  Triple-A.  The  speaker  is  Administrator 
Howard  H.  Tolley. 

TOLLSY; 

Thank  you,  Morse.     We  have  a  very  unusual  report  today — the  story  of  how 
pictures  taken  from  air-planes  help  make  administration  of  the  farm  program  more 
economical  and  efficient.     To  help  the  people  solve  problems  of  managing  modom 
soci^^ty  in  a  way  that's  fair  to  all,  wo  a.ro  using  the  latest  devices  of  modern 
sci  once. 

SALISBURY: 

I  remember  a  similar  report  in  the  early  days  of  the  Triple-A,  Mr.  Tolley. 
At  that  tim-"!  we  sent  out  a  broadcast  telling  how  modern  machines  were  being  used 
to  keep  the  great  mass  of  Triolo-A  records  efficiently. 

TOLLEY; 

Yes,  I  remember.     Well  today,  we  report  how  aerial  photography  helps  measure 
fields  of  farmers  taking  part  in  the  conservation  programs,   cheaper,  quicker,  and 
more  accurately. 

SALISBURY: 

Good.  ITow,  I'll  ask  you  to  give  the  listeners  the  facts,  and  I'll  try  to 
represent  the  listeners  in  asking  the  questions.  The  first  thing  the  listeners 
might  ask,  if  the-;-  were  here,  is  why  we  need  field  measurements. 

TOLLEY: 

Well,  to  answer  briefly,  Morse,  here's  the  situation:    iibout  h  million  farm- 
ers cooperate  with  the  Triple-A  program.     They  plant  soil-conserving  crops  and  use 
soil-building  practices.     The''-  receive  government  payments  that  help  meet  the  cost 
of  conserving  the  soil  and  balancing  fann  production  with  our  needs.     But  before 
we  can  make  any  pajTr.ent,  we  have  to  find  out  what  each  man  appl^'-ing  has  done  to 
earn  it.     That  means  many  millions  of  fields  have  to  be  measured. 

SALISBURY: 


And  nearly  all  the  measuring  has  been  done  by  act\ial  ground  surveying. 
T0LL5Y: 

Yes.     Some  aerial  photography  was  tried  out  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  as  earl->'-  as  193^.    But  we  didn't  do  much  of  it  until  last  year.     On  the 
whole,  the  measuring  work  on  the  gro'und  has  been  done  well.    The  men  have  used 
survcvor's  chains  and  noasiuring  vriicels  and  so  on,  and  they've  been  careful.  But 
at  best,  measuring  by  hand  is  rather  slow,  hard  business,  and  on  irrcg^ilar  fields 

(more) 
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it  isn't  accurate  enough.     Sometimes  fields  had  to  "be  re-measured  when  first 
results  didn't  seem  right  to  the  famer  or  to  the  Triple-A  farmer-committee. 
And  in  some  parts  of  the^  country,   especially  where  there  are  lots  of  trees  and 
streams,   some  fields  may  have  "been  overlooked.     Measurement  from  the  air  olimi- 
nates  those  difficulties. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  Mr.  Tolley,   everybody  knows  tnat  you  can't  tell  anything  about  dis- 
tances on  an  ordinary/-  photograph.     Will  you  explain  Avhy  these  aerial  photographs 
are  so  accurate? 

TOLLEY : 

Certainly.     Let  me  tell  how  the  pictures  are  taken.     First,   the  government 
opens  "bids  and  lets  contracts  to  private  firms.     The  pilots  and  photographers  get 
their  instructions  and  go  to  work.     They  take  off  over  the  area  to  be  photographed 
and  fly  back  and  forth  in  straight  linos,   snapping  pictures  at  regular  intervals. 
This  is  very  fast  work,  of  course.     The  planes  travel  from  lUo  to  200  miles  an 
hour  and  the  cameras  make    from  2  to  3  ^^xposurcs  per  minute  according  to  the  speed 
of  the  plane.     T"he  pilot  watches  the  landmarks  to  keep  on  the  course,  and  the 
photographer  keeps  the  camera  level.     The  camera  is  on  a  swivel  so  that  the  photo- 
grapher can  correct  its  position  if  the  plane  dips  or  veers  off. 

SALI SBURY ; 

Hov/  high  do  they  fly  to  make  these  pictures? 
TOLLEY; 

About  lUjOOO  feet  or  -alnost  3  iTiilt)S  above  the  ground. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,   taken  from  that  height,  how  much  territory  does  a  picture  cover? 
TOLLSY; 

Each  7  ^7  9-i"ch  photograph  covers  about  6  square  miles.  But  the  cameraman 
makes  the  pictures  overlap  as  he  flies  back  and  forth,  so  the  net  area  covered  is 
smaller. 

SALISBURY; 

And  then  how  do  they  keep  track  of  all  those  pictures? 

TOLLEY ; 

Each  negative  gets  a  number,  and  from  that  you  can  always  tell  just  where 
the  picture  was  taken  and  what  other  pictures  it  fits  in  with. 

SALISBURY: 

When  the  photographers  get  through,   then  what? 
TOLLSY; 

Then  it's  up  to  the  Triple-A  people  to  complete  the  job.     We  have  laborator- 
ies in  Washington  and  in  Salt  Lake  City.     The  photographers  send  us  the  negatives 
and  contact  prints,  and  our  people  have  to  enlarge  each  picture  to  an  exact  scale. 


SALISBURY; 

What  is  the  scale,  Mr.  Tolley? 
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T0LL3Y: 

3ach  one  inch  on  the  enlarged  print  equals  66c  feet  on  the  ground.     To  make 
the  enlargomonts  cone  out  just  tuat  via:/,   the  farm  or- corunitt-jon  on  or  thoir  employees 
go  out  to  a  field  and  noasuro  tho  distanco  hot.woon  two  points  that  snow  up  well  on 
the  original  picture.     Then  our  laboratory  workors  sot  thoir  oquipnont  according- 
ly, and  tho  enlarged  picture  is  made  to  exact  scale. 

SALlSruaY: 

Well,   so  much  for  the  way  the  Triple-A  gets  accurate  pictures  of  the  farm 
land.     If  I  were  listening  in  on  the  radio,  I'd  want  to  ask  you  next  what  happens 
to  the  enlargements? 

T0LL3Y ; 

TTell,  the  next  step  is  to  put  the  pictures  to  work,  send  the  enlargements 

out  to  the  counties  concerned.     The  Triple-A  committeemen  take  the  pictures,  or 
tracings  made  from  the  pictures,  and  go  to  visit  the  farms  that  arc  pictured.  They 
put  down  what  crop  is  grown  on  each  fiold.     Then  on  tho  picture,  thej'-  measure  the 
size  of  each  field. 

SALIS3",TH"; 

How,  Mr.  Tolloy?    How  can  thev  look  v.t  tho  picture  and  toll  how  many  acres 
are  in  each  field? 

They  do  r.ioro  than  .lust  look,  Morse.     Thrv  us,--  a  littlo  gadgot  called  a 
planimrtor,  or  somctinos  a  rotomotor.     IIo^t,  th-e  planimet^r  h.'^s  two  arms,  a  little- 
lit  lik.-^  a  pair  of  pliers.    You  put  one  arm  down  on  tho  picture  and  keep  it  at 
one  fiXv^d  point.     Then  ■'.'■ou  move  the-  other  arm  around  the  eutlino  of  tho  field  as 
it  appears  in  tho  picture.     Th-en,   to  chock  yourself,  you  move  the  arm  aroimd  tho 
outline  of  tho  fi -,'ld  again,  but  in  tho  opposite  direction.     Each  operation  gives 
a  r.^1ding  on  the  machine.    You  check  the  r.T.dings  against  each  other  for  accuracy 
and  ■'■ou*  ve  .^ot  the  arcaof  tho  fiold.     One  square  inch  represents  exactly  10  acres. 

SALISBURY; 

I  suppose  it  doesn't  matter  v/hether  the  field  is  square  or  sh.ape:^.  like  a 
dog-leg — you  always  get  the  right  area. 

TOLLSY : 

Yes,  that's  one  of  the  fine  thinf;:;s  about  the  method.     Incidentally,  wh<f.n  we 

get  done,  we'll  hr?ve  th'^  first  r-.^ally  accurate  report  on  tho  amount  of  farm  land  in 

th.  country.     That  may  be  val'oable  information  for  tho  census  and  for  taxation 
studios,  and  so  on, 

SALI3BUHY; 

That  leads  m<:.  to  ask  how  much  of  this  pictarc-t?^k:ing  has  been  done? 
TOLL^ : 

%iy,  wo  h.^vo  photographs  covering  nearly  half  the  fnrm  land  in  the  country — 
75c  thousand  square  miles.     This  year  w  'v    covered  about  370  thousand  square 
miles. 
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Salisbury: 

v'ill  the  r,  st  1)0  photo^r;iphod.? 
TOLL"^Y ; 

Wo  hopo  to  finish  the  Job  "07  tho  ,:nd  of  19 'K), 
SALISBURY; 

How  soon  vdll  tho  pictures  have  to  Do  ro-takcn? 
TOLLEY: 

Not  for  a  few  years.     Not  until  so  many  field  houndaries  nave  been  changed 
thot  the  photographs  we  are  making  now  are  out  of  date. 

SALISBURY; 

Incidentallv,  i.ir,  Tolley,  do  you  have  any  pictur;^s  with  you? 
TOLL^ ; 

Yes,   "but  thoy  won'  t  do  the  listeners  much  good,  mthout  t  .-^levision. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  you  and_  I  Ccin  look,  anyway, 

TOLLEY; 

All  right.   .   ,   I  gutiss  ovcrvhody  has  soen  at  rial  photogi'aphs  in  tho  news- 
papers;  those  look  tho  srm.-,   oxcopt  ^:hat  they're  tnk-n  from  highor  up  and  show 
loss  detail, 

SALISBURY: 

'Uoll,   tho  newspaper  pictures  taken  from_  the  air  usually  show  fires  or  floods 
or  cro'Tds  or  something  like  tha.t.     And  the  Triple-A  pictures,  as  you've  said,  are 
supposed  to  show  the  outline  of  the  fam  land. 

TOLLEY: 

Yes,  and  they're  voi^'-  interesting  to  fanr.  people.     Some  farmers  have  found 
out  things  about  their  o'/m  farms  that  they  didn't  know  before.     ITow,  h:ro's  a 
picture  that  Siiows  a  stroarn  and  gullies  worming  back  into  the  f.-im  land  away  from 
tho  stream. 

SAI.IS3URY; 

pretty  mean  looking.     Land  around  the  gullies  looks  sort  of  pale  arid  sick. 

TOLLEY ; 

Well,  that  is  sick  land. 

SALISBURY: 

What  are  tnose  dark,   rippled-looking  patches — trees? 
TOLLEY; 

Right.    Those  are  forest  trees.     Orchards  look  a  lot  different.     Here — I'll 

show  you  here's  a  picture  with  an  orchard  in  it.     Now,   sce--there  are  little 

dark  dots  in  a  regular  pattern.     That's  an  orchard. 


SALISBURY: 

Uh-hah.     Say — there's  a  terrace. 
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TOLLSY: 

Yos,  thj  torraccs  show  uj)  v-.  r-"-  w.^ll.     Tlioso  parallol  curving;,  linos  in  the 
fields  show  that  the  farm.^r  has  built  up  curving  ridges  on  his  sloping  land  to 
hold  back  the  water  that  would  ordinarily  run  off  too  rapidly.     Now,  look  here 
again.     You  see  that  close  pattern  of  dark  lines  folloiving  the  same  shape  as  the 
terrace  lines? 

SALI SBURY ; 
Yes. 

T0LL5Y : 

Well,  that  indicates  contour  farming.    The  farmer  has  planted  his  crops 
aro^ond  the  slope,  along  the  same  lines  as  the  terrace.     Thnt  way,  as  you  ^-mow,  ho 
avoids  farming  across  the  terrace  ridges  and  br.\aking  them  down,  and  he  ;saves  his 
horse  or  tractor  by  farming  around  the  hill  instead  of  up  and  down.     And  another 
thing:    he  helps  the  terrace  make  the  rainwater  stay  put.    Each  little  furrow  and 
ridge  makes  a  little  terrace,  you  might  say,  within  the  big  terrace. 

SALISSUHY: 

That's  a  striking  picture.     I  wish  all  the  listeners  could  seo.it.  Here's 
another  one  I  wish  they  could  see,  too. 

T0LL5Y ; 

Yes,  that's  another  picture  that  shows  something  at  a  glance.     It  shows 
strip-cropping  out  in  the  Great  Plains. 

SALI SBURY : 

I  wonder  if  you'd  tell  the  listeners  how  you  know  that. 
TOLLEY : 

It's  ver;;^  simple.     Here's  a  strip  of  dark  color  (probably  grain  sorgh\im  such 
as  kafir)  and  rigiit  next  to  it  is  a  light  ^trip  (probably  wheat) — one  strip  and 
then  another — and  on  over  here  is  an  intermediate  shade  that's  probably  summer 
fallow,  that  is:    land  that's  being  troj:tod  so  it  can  soak  up  moisture  this  year 
and  grow  a  crop  next  year. 

SALISBURY; 

Of  course,  you  can  tell  a  great  deal  .'bout  tne  crops  and  the  type  of  fn.rra- 
ing  from  these  pictures,  but  ■'■ou  don't  rely  on  this  alone,  do  you? 

TOLL-SY; 

Oh,  no.     I  want  to  make  that  very  clear.     The  farmer- committeemen  can  iden- 
tify fields  and  landmarks  on  the  pictures,  but  they  always  go  out  to  the  field 
and  identify  the  crop  before  they  put  it  down  in  the  record.     The  purpose  of  the 
pictures  is  not  to  identif-"-  crops  but  to  provide  accurate  measurements. 

SALISBURY: 

But  after  the  measurements  have  been  taken,  the  pictures  still  have  some 
value,  haven't  they? 
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TOLLEY; 

Decidedly.     Tor  one  thing,   the  pictures,  and  tracings  made  from  the  pictures, 
will  snow  the  size  of  the  fields  for  somo  timo--until  changes  are  made.     Also,  they 
will  provo  valual)lc  to  other  government  agencies"^  that  need  this  kind  of  pictures. 
So  far,  we've  been  cooperating  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice,  the  TVA,  and  others.     But  there's  another  use  for  the  pictures.  Everyhody 

knows  that  almost  everywhere  there  need  to  te  changes,  large  or  small,   in  the  way 
the  land  is  used.     To  figure  out  the  changes  that  are  needed,   the  farmers  and  the 
scientists  and  the  program  planners  need  an  accurate  starting  point.     The  pictures 
give  the  countr;^^  its  first  comprehensive  record  of  how  the  land  is  hoing  used  at 
one  particular  time.     This  record  is  "bound  to  he  worth  while. 

SALISBURY: 

Sounds  very  much  as  if  it  would.     ITow,  Mr.   Tolley,  are  you  ready  to  sura  up7 
TOLLEY; 

Yes.     I've  pointed  out  that  aerial  jAotography  is  a  modern  scientific  tool 
which  the  Triple-A  is  using  to  make  field  measurements  that  are  necessary  in  the 
farm  program.     This  method  incidentally  provides  a  valuable  record  and  the  method 
is  accurate,  fast,  and  economical. 

SALISBLTIY; 

Thank  you  ver--'-  much  for  this  report.     Farm  and  Home  listeners,  you  have  heard 
Mr.  H.  R.   Tolley,  Administrator  of  the  Triple-A. 
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